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“THE GREATEST COLONIAL MINISTER.” 


Anticipations of the biographic verdicts of history, especially when 
they take the form of superlative laudation spoken by contemporaries, 
always seem to grate on one’s sense of the delicate. They are often 
sycophantic and almost always ignorantly rash. Even when Darwin 
called Herbert Spencer “our great philosopher,” there was a 
hubbub of dissent, and Mr, Lilly, if I remember rightly, embodied 
his protest in two portentous magazine articles. Mr. Balfour is one 
of the last men in the world whose good taste and intellectual 
prudence any one would dream of questioning. And yet he ventured 
the other day to speak of Mr. Chamberlain as ‘the greatest of the 
Colonial Ministers,’ and to describe his administration of the Colonial 
Office as “by far the greatest in British history.”' I believe the com- 
pliment to be literally true—although it was linked with another which 
was perhaps more eulogistic than accurate*—and yet I am squeamish 
enough to find it a trifle excessive, especially as coming from one 
whose public and private relationship to the Colonial Secretary is 
what itis. Hs kann seh: moglich sein aber mann sagt es nicht. 

Since, however, it has been spoken, let me make amends for my 
possibly captious growl at it by justifying it. 

As a matter of fact, to describe Mr. Chamberlain as the greatest of 
our Colonial Ministers is in itself no very extravagant compliment. 
There were brave men before Agamemnon, but we may search the 
history of the Colonial expansion of Britain with a double magnify- 
ing gas microscope, and we shall not find a trace of real statesman- 
ship in any of Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors. Nor is this very 
surprising when we consider the conditions under which they held 
office. Until a very few years ago the dominant conviction among 
British statesmen was that the secession of the Colonies was sooner 
or later inevitable, and that the function of the Colonial Office was— 
as Lord Blachford wrote as late as 1885—*“ To secure that our con- 

(1) Speech at Guildhall. Times, Nov. 11, 1902, 
(2) ‘* The ablest of her (the Mother-country’s) sons.” 
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nection, while it lasts, shall be as profitable to both parties, and our 
separation, when it comes, as amicable as possible.”’ What 
scope for constructive policy was there in this pessimistic conception 
of Ministerial duty? The Colonial Secretary was really only a sort 
of Official Receiver, and if at times he felt it his duty to develop a 
policy, it was generally, as in the case of Lord Glenelg, in the direc- 
tion of hastening the final liquidation. This, at best, was a mean 
and hateful policy, and, consequently, the majority of the Colonial 
Secretaries were content with /aisser-aller. If a more patriotic view 
has struggled to the front during the last quarter of a century, it 
has not been able to achieve much because, in the first place, it has 
had to fight for its existence, and, in the second, the tenure of office 
by all the Colonial Secretaries, with the exception of Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Knutsford, has been exceedingly brief. Since 1870 the 
average length of their official lives has been two and a-half years. 
One would require to be even a more irrepressible optimist than Mr. 
Chamberlain to undertake great schemes of constructive policy on 
these terms. 

To be greater than his predecessors, then, does not necessarily 
imply that Mr. Chamberlain is really a great Minister. Mr. Bal- 
four’s compliment would have been more accurately expressed had 
he said that Mr. Chamberlain is the first great Colonial Minister 
the British Empire has known, thanzs to a happy combination of 
high ideals and courageous aims, rare administrative capacity, and 
the best of opportunities. 

And first as to his opportunities and his aims. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain took the seals of the Colonial Office in 1895 two things were abun- 
dantly clear. In the first place Little Englandism was at its last gasp, 
if it was not already dead; secondly, the new Government’s expectation 
of life was phenomenally high. Here was an opportunity the like of 
which had never presented itself to a Colonial Minister before. It 
would, of course, have been thrown away had Mr. Chamberlain 
possessed the unimaginative temperament of Lord Derby or the 
somewhat bornée ambition of Lord Knutsford, whose opportunity most 
nearly approximated to his own. But Mr. Chamberlain wasa Greater 
Englander by conviction; not one of the romantic idealists of 
Imperialism who cherish the picture of a united world-embracing 
Anglo-Saxon Empire as a patriotic dream, but one who in his own 
mind had found a physical basis for the dream in economic necessity, 
who had persuaded himself that its realisation was practicable, and 
who, moreover, had a plan cut-and-dried for giving it form and life. 

I am writing, of course, without any more intimate knowledge of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s aims and ideals than may be gathered from 


(1) Letters of Lord Blachford, pp. 299, 300. 
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evidence accessible to every one, but it seems to me impossible to 
examine that evidence carefully without coming to the conclusion 
that in the summer of 1895 Mr. Chamberlain believed that the hour 
of synthetic Imperialism had struck, and that the circumstances 
justified him in thinking that he was the appointed Mahdi of 
the Pan-Britannic gospel. The worker for posterity—the man 
who, like Mr. Rhodes’s famous farmer, plants oak shoots in his old 
age, and is content with the glory of the conception while others 
enjoy the possession and the shade—does not express himself with 
the palpitating enthusiasm of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and 
certainly does not spend his nights in thinking out schemes of 
organisation and his days in advocating their adoption. Moreover, 
the circumstances went far to justify his bold ambition. 

Consider in the first place the impressive way in which the 
Colonies themselves had given the lie to the doctrine of Inevitable 
Secession. Their affection for the Old Country and its predominance 
over all ideas of Colonial independence was an unquestionable reality. 
Even the revolted North American Colonies were up to the last full 
of a pathetic love for England and the King, and there is abundant 
evidence to show that after the Declaration of Independence local 
“patriotism was a plant of slow growth.”' Nowhere did the 
American example of secession find favour. In spite of the positive 
discouragement of Downing Street and the frigid assurances of 
British officials that the manifest destiny of the Colonies was 
independence, and that Imperial Federation was an “ unattainable 
phantom,” * not a single influential suggestion to “cut the painter” 
was heard from any of them. On the contrary, the sense of 
Imperial solidarity strengthened year by year, and when the moment 
was reached which had always been pointed to as certain to 
lead to disruption—the time when responsible government was at 
its highest and Imperial interference at its lowest—it was signalised 
by a wonderful outburst of Pan-Britannic enthusiasm and a not 
less remarkable readiness to make sacrifices for the Empire even 
when the crises which called for them did not menace their own 
interests.° 

Had this enthusiasm stood alone it would, of course, have been 
rash for any responsible statesman to assume that it was ready 
for a material expression in a given form. It had, however, gone 
far beyond mere love-making. The desire for a scheme of union 
and the direction in which its final shape should be sought had both 

(1) Egerton. History of British Colonial Policy, pp. 180, 181. 

(2) Blachford. Letters, pp. 299 et seq., and 428 et seq. 

(8) Note for example the offer of fully equipped troops for Egypt in 1882, and the 
fact that six times as many volunteers offered themselves as the Government agreed to 


accept. During the Crimean War the Australian Colonies subscribed £64,000 towards 
the fund for soldiers’ widows and orphans. 
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been very plainly and authoritatively indicated. During the pre- 
ceding decade two important Colonial Conferences had been held— 
one in London and the other at Ottawa—at both of which the 
Federation question had dominated all the debates. This was the 
more significant inasmuch as in the invitation to the first conference 
the question had been expressly excluded as “ not yet ripe for prac- 
tical decision,”’* and the programme of the second had been originally 
limited to “ the question of promoting telegraphic communication 
and more extended trade relations between the Dominion and the 
Australian Colonies.” ? 

Nevertheless, at both a strong and practically unanimous opinion 
was recorded by the Colonies, that some system of Imperial reciprocity 
aiming at the more “profitable exchange of their products” was 
best calculated to “‘ draw closer the bonds that unite the Colonies with 
the Mother-country,” and to assure “the stability and progress of 
the British Empire.” * It was not sufficient for the Colonies that the 
scheme they suggested would be profitable to themselves. They 
especially accentuated it as a sound basis for closer political relations, 
and Canada led the way in illustrating the essential unselfishness of 
the proposal by at once offering a Tariff preference to British goods 
without asking for any return from the Imperial Government. At 
the same time, small but hopeful beginnings had been made in 
enlisting the Colonies in a scheme of Imperial Naval Defence, and in 
improving the means of Imperial inter-communication. Small though 
they were, they were very distinct steps in the reverse direction to 





secession. 

Here, then, was undoubtedly an encouragement to a Minister in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s place to think of some bolder course of action 
than had hitherto been pursued by British Colonial Secretaries. If 
he had any doubt as to what was expected of him it would have been 
removed by the buoyant expectancy with which his advent to office 
was hailed by all the constructive Imperialists,* and by the striking 
manifestations of Colonial loyalty called forth by the threatening 
aspect of foreign affuirs towards the end of the year. It was not, 
however, until some nine months later that he definitely explained his 
policy. Meanwhile he seized an early occasion to clear the way by 
affirming publicly his belief in Imperial Federation as a cause that 
* appeals to the highest sentiments of patriotism as well as to our 


material interests,” ° and by causing an elaborate inquiry to be 


(1) Blue Book, ec. 5091, p. viii. 

(2) Lbid., c. 7553, pp. 352, 353. 

(3) Lbid., ec. 5091, pp. 462-475; c. 7553, pp. 2-3. 

4) ‘The appointment of Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1895 gave a direct impulse to the movement for the consolidation of the Empire wit 
the object of securing its unity upon a reasonable and permanent basis.’’—Hazell’s 


4 ~ ox . . » , ~< 
LNA 1897 ; P- 325. For ign dnd Colonial Speeches, p- ie 
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instituted into the condition of Imperial trade and the extent to 
which British goods were being displaced by foreign in Colonial 
markets. 

His scheme was first outlined on March 25, 1896,’ at the Canada 
Club Dinner in a speech which attracted a very great deal of attention. 
There are other expositions of it on record, but I prefer to limit myself 
to this one as I have the best reason for knowing that it was intended 
as a definite statement of policy and that up to the last Colonial 
Conference Mr. Chamberlain still adhered to it without qualification 
of any kind. The gist of it is contained in the following passages :— 


“T have laid down four propositions which I think cannot be controverted. 
The first is that there is a universal desire among all the members of the Empire 
for a closer union between the several branches, and that, in their opinion as in 
ours, this is desirable—nay, it is essential for the existence of the Empire as such. 
My second proposition is that experience has taught us that this closer union can 
be most hopefully approached in the first instance from its commercial side. 
My third proposition is that the suggestions which have been hitherto made to 
us, although we know them to have been made in good part, are, when considered 
from the point of view of British interests, not sutliciently favourable to be con- 
sidered by this country. My fourth proposition is that a true Zollverein for the 
Empire, although it would involve the imposition of duties against foreign 
countries, and would be in that respect a derogation from the high principles of 
Free Trade and from the practice of the United Kingdom up to the present time, 
would still be a proper subject for discussion and might probably lead to a satis- 
factory arrangement if the Colonies on their part were willing to consider it.” 


Mr. Chamberlain added that he was not convinced that ‘the 
Colonies must necessarily refuse to consider a proposition of this 
kind,” as he thought that upon examination it would prove to be 
full of advantage for them. 


“Tt would undoubtedly lead to the earliest possible development of their great 
natural resources, would bring to them population, would opento them the 
immense market of the United Kingdom for their products—their food, their 
timber, their sugar. The advantages are so important that it appears to me that 
the Colonies themselves would be bound to give to any suggestion of this kinc, 


9 


at all events, a careful consideration.’’ 2 


In a later speech he pointed out how such a Zollverein would grow 
into a political organisaticn. 


“Tf we had a Commercial Union throughout the Empire, of course there would 
have to be a Council of the Empire, and that Council would be called upon to 
watch over the execution of the arrangements which might be made, and to 
consider and make amendments in them from time to time; and whenever such 
a Council is established, surely there will naturally be remitted to it all those 
questions of communication and commercial law in which the whole of the Empire 
's mutually interested. Even Imperial Defence could not be excluded from 
its deliberations, for Imperial Defence is only another word for the protection of 
Imperial Commerce, and to such a Council as I have imagined to be possible the 
details of such defence, the method of carrying it out, the provision to be made 


(1) Foreign and Colonial Speeches, pp. 161-176. (2) Ibid., pp. 172-174. 
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for it would naturally be remitted. Gradually, therefore, by that prudent and 
experimental process by which all our greatest institutions have slowly been 
built up, we should, I believe, approach to a result which would be little, if at all, 
distinguished from a real federation of the Empire.”’ ! 


In a word, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was to establish Imperial 
Federation by means of a Commercial Union, and he believed that 
he could achieve it. 

There was, of course, little that was original in this policy. In 
its general lines it was a close interpretation of the history of the 
Imperial Federation movement since 1887. In its specific proposal 
it was adevelopment of suggestions which had already been made 
by English public men. Mr. Goschen had declared in the House of 
Commons, five years before, that if the Colonists were prepared for a 
Customs Union giving free trade within the Empire he should say 
“they meant business.”* During 1892 the City of London branch 
of the Imperial Federation League and the Congress of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce had both adopted a scheme 
similar to Mr. Chamberlain’s,® and as late as June, 1895, Lord 
Ripon, while rejecting the proposals for preferential trading put 
forward by the Ottawa Conference, had stated that— 

*“a Customs Union comprising the whole Empire, whereby all existing barriers 
to free commercial intercourse between the various members would be removed 

. would be in principle free from objection, and if it were practicable, would 
certainly prove effective in cementing the union of the Empire and promoting its 
progress and stability.” + 

Where Mr. Chamberlain was original, and as bold as he was 
original, was in adopting the scheme as a practicable policy. Its 
chief merits, indeed, consisted in its boldness and in the stimulus it was 
calculated to give and actually did give to the sentiment of Imperial 
solidarity. The Colonies could not but be gratified by this emphatic 
assurance that the Mother-country was as anxious as they were to 
make the Empire an organised reality on a mutually profitable 
basis, and that Englishmen were determined that no ancient shibbo- 
leths should stand in their way in struggling to that desirable goal. 
It had one further merit. It brought the idea of an Imperial 
Customs Union to the test of searching inquiry and preliminary 
experiment, with the result that in future constructive Imperialists 
will be free to seek their ends by other paths. 

For I am afraid it must be confessed that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
grandiose plan has failed. It is now getting on for seven years since 
it was first introduced into the field of practical politics, and we are 
to-day further from its realisation than when it was only talked of as 

(1) Foreign and Colonial Speeches, pp. 180-181. 


(2) Debate on proposed Colonial Conference, Feb. 17, 1901 
(3) Hazell’s Annual (1893), p. 349. t) Blue Book, c. 7 
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a pious aspiration. The first blow that was dealt at it came unkindly 
enough from the inquiry into the state of trade between the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, with which Mr. Chamberlain signalised his 
accession to the Colonial Office. This inquiry was a sort of amends 
for the somewhat unsympathetic reception which Lord Ripon had 
given to the resolutions of the Ottawa Conference. It will be remem- 
bered that the Conference had suggested a system of tariff preferences 
as a means of placing “‘ trade within the Empire on a more favourable 
footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries,” and 
that Lord Ripon had replied with an unmistakable non possumus.* Mr. 
Chamberlain thereupon resolved to inquire into the whole subject on 
the ground that he was “impressed with the extreme importance of 
securing as large a share as possible of the mutual trade of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies for British producers and manufacturers 
whether located in the Colonies or the United Kingdom.” ? In other 
words, he was essentially in sympathy with the Ottawa Imperialists. 

The result of the inquiry, however, was to show that the competi- 
tion from which British manufacturers suffered in the Colonial 
markets was not such as could be mitigated by tariff preferences or 
even by a protective Customs Union unless the Colonies were pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves. In their own fine goods and in their 
capacity to put them on the market British manufacturers were still 
supreme. Where they suffered was in the capacity of the foreign 
manufacturer to put cheap and finished imitations of British 
goods on the Colonial market and in the consequent tendency of the 
trade in the better goods to be diverted in the direction of the 
cheaper. Hence the obvious remedy was not in tariff preferences 
which could not make British goods as cheap as their foreign imita- 
tions—or in a Protective Customs Union—which, if it excluded cheap 
foreign manufacturers, would impose a hardship on the Colonial 
consumer, and if it did not, would be of little advantage to British 
manufacturers—but in a widened range of British manufacturing 
industry in the direction of cheaper types of their characteristic 
wares. 

The next blow came with the trial of the Tariff Preference system 
by Canada. This completely bore out the lesson of the Inquiry of 
1896. Although a preference of 33} per cent. was accorded to 
British goods, the imports under that head increased very slightly, 
while the imports from foreign countries which enjoyed no preference 
increased at more than treble the rate.‘ The explanation is, of 
course, very simple. The goods imported from the foreigner are 
goods the Canadian wants, and consequently the duties on them are 
already low, whereas British manufactures which compete with 

(1) Blue Book, ec. 7553, p. 3, and c. 7824. (2) Ibid., c. 8449, p. 16. 

(3) Ibid., p. 12. (4) Ibid, cd. 1299, pp. 83-117. 
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Canadian manufactures were so heavily taxed in the first instance 
that even a reduction of 333 per cent. could not appreciably help 
them. 

A third blow was struck at the cause of preferential tariffs in 1899 
when the Colonies made representations to the Imperial Government 
with a view to obtaining exemptions from the operation of the 
additional duties proposed in the Budget of that year. On that 
occasion the Treasury went elaborately into the whole question of 
tariff preferences from the British point of view, and reported 
emphatically against them. The grounds on which this decision was 
arrived at need not be given at length, but it is curious to note 
that they were essentially Imperialist. Their effect was that if 
preferences were accorded to the Colonies on the present narrow basis 
of customs, only a few Colonies would be benefited, and the result 
would be a discontent in the other Colonies, which would inflict 
a severe check on “the mutual good feeling which has grown s0 
much of late.” If, on the other hand, an attempt were made to benefit 
all the Colonies alike, it would be necessary to tax foreign food-stuffs 
and raw materials, and the consequences would be “ the dislocation 
of trade, a curtailment of our entrepét and transit trade, the risk of 
losing commercial supremacy and not improbably the lowering of 
wages simultaneously with an enhancement of the cost of living.” 

Thus the more the question was grappled with the clearer it became 
that by whatever road Imperial Federation might be reached it could 
not—under present circumstances at any rate—be by way of a 
tariff arrangement. Mr. Chamberlain seems, however, still to have 
thought that the question was worth a closer investigation, and at 
the last Colonial Conference he brought it before the delegates once 
more. He spoke with all his old confidence :— 

‘‘What we desire, what His Majesty’s Government has publicly stated to be 
the object for which they would most gladly strive, isa free interchange. If you 
are unable to accept that asa principle, then I ask you how far you can approach 
to it? Ifa free interchange between the different parts of the Empire could be 
secured, it would then be a matter for separate consideration altogether, what 
should be the attitude of the Empire as a whole, or of its separate parts towards 
foreign nations? The first thing we have to do, the thing which touches us most 
nearly, is to consider how far we can extend the trade between the different 
parts of the Empire—the reciprocal trade.’”! 


To this the Conference replied that “It is not practicable to adopt 
a general system of Free Trade as between the Mother-country and 
the British dominions beyond the seas”; but at the same time it 
agreed to recommend an extension of the system of preferences 
which had produced such poor results in Canada.” 

This, it seems to me, is the end of the matter. In the future it 


(1) Blue Book, ed. 1299, p- 6. (2) Ibid., p. x. 
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will not occupy so predominant a place in Mr. Chamberlain’s thoughts 
as it has hitherto. Seven years’ work has failed to realise the great 
ambition of his life. When next the Colonial Premiers meet he will 
perhaps no longer be in power. It is at any rate a contingency to 
be reckoned with. If, meanwhile, his ambition is to be gratified, he 
must turn elsewhere for a great achievement. I believe he has 
already done so. 

This failure, however, does not by any means disentitle Mr. Chamber- 
lain to the eulogy passed upon him by the Prime Minister even in 
the form in which I have ventured to amend it. The world often 
treasures the memories of what have been called ‘“ unfinished monu- 
ments of splendid audacity.”’ It is, moreover, precisely by audacious 
quests of this kind that great things are achieved, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has certainly achieved great things. He has not scaled the heavens, 
but in his effort to do so he has hit the tops of very lofty trees. 

Compare his record in the domain of Imperial integration with 
that of his predecessors since the first Colonial Conference in 1887. 
In the eight years previous to his appointment to the Colonial 
Office, all that had been done had been to secure an annual 
contribution of £126,000 from the Australian Colonies for naval 
defence, to arrange for the fortification of Table Bay and Simons 
Bay, to conclude an agreement with the Australian Colonies in 
regard to the administration of New Guinea, to settle the New 
Hebrides question, and to pass the Colonial Probates Act. During 
the past seven years Mr. Chamberlain has obtained an increase 
of the Australasian naval contribution from £126,000 to £240,000 
annually, and has, in addition, induced Cape Colony, Natal, and 
Newfoundland to contribute together £88,000 per annum. He 
las prevailed upon the Colonial Premiers to make tke Colonial 
Conferences a permanent institution, and has thus established the 
rudiments of an Imperial Council. He has secured the denunciation 
of the German and Belgian Treaties of Commerce, and, as a result, 
has obtained a tariff preference for British imports in Canada, and 
the promise of a similar concession in the other Colonies. He has 
established Imperial Penny Postage, he has solved the question of 
the Pacific Cable, he has passed the Colonial Stocks Act, and while 
helping to nurse the Australian Commonwealth into existence, has 
secured a modification of the Appellate Jurisdiction clauses of the 
constitution, which assures the efficacy and uniformity of an im- 
portant link of Empire. But far more valuable than these practical 
achievements has been the effect of his high enthusiasm for Imperial 
ideals, his warm sympathy with Colonial aspirations, and his un- 
tiring and inspiring insistence on the essential unity of the Empire 
and its tremendous destiny. The world has stared in amazement 
at the sacrifices made by the Colonies during the late war—sacrifices 
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which on the basis of population and financial resources were equal 
to a contribution of 1,597,000 men, and £88,725,000 by the Mother 
Country. The explanation may easily be found by any one who 
cares to compare the treatment of the Colonies and the Imperial 
problem by Mr. Chamberlain with that of Colonial Secretaries as 
recent as Lord Granville or Lord Derby.” 

I now turn to Mr. Chamberlain’s record as an administrator, 
although I am afraid I have left myself but very inadequate space 
in which to do it justice. This is the more regrettable since, in 
many respects, it is the most remarkable branch of his work, and it 
is certainly the least understood and appreciated by the public. 
And yet it is distinguished by all the striking audacity which marked 
his treatment of the Imperial Federation problem. 

One of the main theories with which he set out on his career as a 
Colonial Minister was that however backward any of the Colonies 
might be there was hope for them if they were only treated ina 
businesslike way, as “‘ undeveloped estates.” So far as the Crown 
Colonies were concerned, he was all the more anxious to apply this 
principle to them, as their possibilities as markets for British manu- 
factures were in no way cramped by the tariff difficulties with which 
he had to contend in the self-governing Colonies. The principle, 
however, was not confined to Crown Colonies. His views on this 
subject were among the earliest he gave to the public after his 
arrival at the Colonial Office. He intended to ascertain exactly what 
was wanting to set the decadent Colonies going, and he would not 
hesitate, he said, to propose the investment of Imperial funds where- 
ever enterprises requiring monetary assistance would do good.” 

A cursory examination sufficed to show him that it was not merely 
the want of capital and judicious encouragement which stood in the 
way of the progress of some of these Colonies. There were political 
questions of considerable gravity that had also to be solved. In 
West Africa, for example, the gradual cutting off of the inland 
markets by French and German raiders was slowly leading to the 
starvation of the Coast Colonies; in British Guiana public opinion 
was distracted by the Venezuelan frontier question; in Newfoundland 
the French shore dispute paralysed all enterprise; and in South Africa 
the Transvaal Uitlander problem was a standing source of discon- 
tent, anxiety, and Imperial danger. Mr. Chamberlain had not been 
in office six months before all these questions were being seriously 
grappled with, either by his own Department or the Foreign Office. 


(1) Blue Book, ed. 1299, p- i3. 


2) See Egerton. Hlistory of British Colonial Policy, pp: 395-405. 

(3) See speeches printed in Jeyes’s Life, pp. 248-244, and “ Foreign and Colonial 
Speeches,” pp. 149-150. Also speech in the House of Commons, August 22, 1895 
A series of loans was granted, see Parliamentary Paper, c. 9440. 
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The only one which, so far, has not been solved is the French Shore 
question. All the others are practically settled. 

The two with which he had chiefly to deal were the West and 
South African Questions. On South Africa I need not dwell, as all 
its bitter-sweets are still fresh on the public palate. West Africa, how- 
ever, was a scarcely less risky business than South Africa, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain himself imagined that it involved 
dangers infinitely more serious than any which threatened him from 
Pretoria. As it turned out the policy of firmness succeeded against 
the French in the West, while it failed—so far as it led to a terrible 
war—against the Boers, in the South. The result of this West 
African policy was that immense hinterlands beyond the fever-belt 
were saved and a still greater free trade zone was secured to feed the 
Coast Colonies and afford an outlet for British manufactures. But the 
solution of these political questions does not mark the limit of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s boldness in dealing with the Crown Colonies. One 
of the most striking things he has done has been to appeal to science 
to aid him in solving the question of acclimatisation in the Tropics. 
He is courageous enough to dream of a time when the white man 
will be able, if not to colonise, at any rate, to govern at his ease the 
great tropical dependencies which have hitherto levied so heavy a toll 
on the ranks of British pioneers and administrators. In pursuance 
of this dream he started the movement for the study of tropical 
diseases, for which a special school is now in existence. ‘The 
study of tropical diseases,” he said at the inauguration of the school, 
‘is a means of promoting Imperial policy.’ Nothing more charac- 
teristic of his thoroughness in Colonial statesmanship could be quoted 
than this sentence and the practical effect he has given to it. 

It is impossible to travel over the whole field of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Colonial administration, but some of its main results may be 
summarised. His aim has been essentially Roman and he has largely 
worked with roads and railways. In West Africa he has bought out 
the Niger Company and reorganised the whole of Nigeria. The 
vast area from the Niger to Lake Tchad is now in effective British 
occupation. The Lagos Railway has reached Ibadan and is 
slowly creeping towards Kano, one of the greatest markets in the 
interior of Africa.” In the Gold Coast Ashanti has been annexed 
and pacified, a railway is being constructed to the gold mines at 
Tarquah, and five great high roads with bridges have been con- 
structed.*® In Sierra Leone 30,000 square miles of the interior have 
been occupied and a railway td Rotifunk has been opened to 
traffic.* In the Far East the Malay States were federated in the first 


(1) Times, May 10, 1899; see also Times, March 16, 1901. 
(2) West African Year Book (1902), p. 145. Col. Off. Reps., Nos, 321, 289, 346. 
(3) Co’. Off. Reps., Nos. 189, 220, 249, 271. (4) Ibid., Nos. 208, 324. 
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month of Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial administration. Here a wise 
local government and judicious assistance from the Colonial Office 
have produced excellent results. New railways have been built and 
the whole country has been plentifully endowed with roads, telegraphs, 
waterworks, schools and an irrigation system. The Federated Malay 
States are now the most prosperous of the Crown Colonies. The 
revenue, which was only $8,000,000 in 1896, was $17,500,000 in 
1901, being greater than that of Ceylon.’ 

A more difficult problem in the way of “undeveloped estates” 
has been grappled with by Mr. Chamberlain in the West Indies. 
Owing partly to the depression in the sugar industry, and partly— 
especially in Jamaica—to mismanagement, the conditicn of the 
West Indian islands seven years ago was deplorable. It is not very 
much better now, but this is due to the fact that time is required to 
enable Mr. Chamberlain’s measures to bear fruit. Jamaica has been 
thoroughly dealt with. Sir David Barbour was sent out on a 
special mission of inquiry in 1898. He proposed a number of 
wide-reaching financial reforms which were at once carried out, 
although they involved strong measures with the Legislature which 
at first refused its assent. Besides these reforms loans have been 
advanced to the Island for public works, the railway system has 
been reorganised and a direct service of steamers between Jamaica and 
England, specially designed to buy and carry fruit, has been subsidised 
by the Colonial Office. This last measure has already brought about 
a great extension of the planting of bananas and other fruit through- 
out the Island. The report for last year from the Governor declares 
that, as a consequence of these measures, there is at length a prospect 
that “ difficulties and depression may pass away and an era of hope- 
fulness and prosperity dawn upon the Colony.’’” 

For the relief of the West Indies generally, the most notable 
thing Mr. Chamberlain has done has been the energetic prose- 
cution of the negotiations for the abolition of Sugar Bounties 
which resulted in the convention of last March. It is not yet clear 
whether this will serve to restore the prosperity of the West Indies 
sugar industry, but even if it does it may legitimately be doubted 
whether it was a wise policy to pursue. It would certainly have been 
cheaper to have given a bounty to the planters, seeing that this 
could have been done with satisfactory results for considerably les: 
than half a million sterling, whereas the enhanced price of sugar 
under the new system will cost the British consumer about £8,000,000 
per annum. On the whole, however, Mr. Chamberlain’s administra- 
tive record has been strikingly enterprising and intelligent, and its 


(2) Lbid., ec. 9412; c.9413; c. 9440; ed. 125, pp. 11, 12,15; cd.175; Col. Off. Reps., 
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success has been equal to the great qualities he has unsparingly 
devoted to it. 

Mr. Chamberlain is now on the eve of a fresh departure in his 
career as Colonial Secretary. I have said nothing in the foregoing 
pages about his South African policy, partly because all I might 
have said has already been abundantly said by me in these pages, 
and partly because I have been mainly anxious to deal with 
aspects of his work with which the public are less familiar, or on 
which their judgments are to my mind not wholly accurate. That 
he has made mistakes in the course of his treatment of the South 
African problem is of course indisputable, but it is not less indispu- 
table that the blunders of which the public are chiefly conscious 
cannot be laid at his door. His aim in the first instance was, I 
believe, worthy of him and of the best inspirations of his statesman- 
ship. His reward has been of the cruellest. He neither sought nor 
expected war, and if he hoped to realise Lord Carnarvon’s project of 
South African unity he did not imagine that he would have to build 
on the foundation of a devastated, distracted, and disaffected country. 
He has now a problem in the way of “ undeveloped estates” to 
solve, which will tax all his fortitude, all his intelligence, all his 
patience, and all his intense devotion to the Empire. If I have read 
his character and his career aright, he is equal to it. That he does 
not intend to spare himself is shown by the unprecedented step he 
is now taking. That he will bring to his task lofty ideals, indomi- 
table courage, a spirit of scrupulous fairness, and an unrivalled 
talent for administration, this brief record will have shown. I can 
only hope that he may be spared to crown his well-filled life with 
the gift to the Empire he loves of a prosperous, contented, and 
united South Africa. It may not compensate him for his failure to 
compass the federation of the Empire, but it will still be a great 
achievement in which history will recognise the full measure of his 
genius. 

DirLomaticus. 









































RACE AND RELIGION.’ 


I propose to offer for consideration some very general views upon 
the effects and inter-action of the ideas of Race and Religion upon the 
political grouping of the population in various countries of Eastern 
Europe and of Asia, with the object of showing how they unite and 
divide mankind over a great portion of the earth. It will be under- 
stood, I hope, that it is impossible in a brief discussion to go far or 
thoroughly over such a wide field. I can only try to indicate some 
salient points that may be worth attention. 

If we look back upon the ancient world, as it was known to Greece 
and to Rome, and as it can be dimly surveyed through the records 
of classic antiquity, we find that before the Christian era the popula- 
tions were divided and sub-divided into races or tribes, with names 
signifying a common origin or descent; at any rate some kind of 
tribal association. The designation of their country was usually 
derived from the name of some dominant race, as Gallia from the 
Gauls or Judea from the Jews; indeed I might say, as France from 
the Franks or England from the Angles. Religious denominations 
of any large community were, I venture to suggest, unknown, at any 
rate in ancient Europe. The polytheism of these ages was too local 
and miscellaneous to weld together any considerable groups on the 
basis of a common worship or belief; for although three great religions 
then existed, Buddhism, Hinduism, and the faith of Zoroaster (still 
represented by the Parsees), these were confined to Central and 
Eastern Asia. And, moreover, these religions had not the missionary 
spirit; I mean that they made no vigorous open attempts to 
spread and gain proselytes, still less did they use force to convert great 
multitudes. But after the Christian era a change came over the 
face of the Western world. The Roman empire—that greatest 
monument of human power, as Dean Church has called it—began the 
fusion of races into one vast political society; its dominion extended 
continuously from Britain on the west to Asia Minor and the 
countries bordering on the Caspian Sea; it settled the law and 
language of Southern Europe. The establishment of the Roman 
empire is a cardinal epoch of the world’s political history. Then 
followed two events of immense political importance that changed 
the whole aspect and condition of the religious world—the rise and 
spread of two powerful missionary and militant religions. First 
came Christianity to overspread the lands which the empire had 
levelled politically. Islam followed in the seventh century, and the 
conflict between these two rival faiths, each claiming universal spiritual 


1) Presidential address delivered to the Social and Political Education League, 
May, 1902. 
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dominion, altered not only the spiritual but also the temporal order of 
things in Europe and Western Asia. In Asia the victorious creed of 
Mahomed imposed upon immense multitudes a religious denomina- 
tion ; they became Mussulmans. In Western Europe the dominion of 
the Roman empire had by this time fallen to pieces; it was torn 
asunder by barbarian invaders; but upon the ruins of that empire 
was built up the great Catholic Church of Rome, which gathered 
together all races of the West under the common denomination of 
Christianity. Beneath the canopies of these two great religions the 
primitive grouping of the people survived ; throughout Europe there 
were no settled kingdoms or nations, but a jumble of races and tribes 
contending for land and power. Now we know that in Western 
Europe this strife and confusion of the Middle Ages at last ended in 
the formation, on a large scale, of separate nationalities, and perhaps 
we may take, roughly, the end of the fifteenth century as the period 
when the great territorial kingdoms were definitely marked out, 
and when the rulers were rounding off their possessions under 
designations that may be called national. In these countries 
the sub-divisions according to race had now lost almost all political 
significance ; but in the sixteenth century another great disturbing 
element reappeared. The great wars of religion again made a fresh 
division of the people into two camps of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. This ferment has gradually subsided, and at the 
present time all minor groups of the population in Western Europe 
have been absorbed under large national designations; the nations 
ure marked off within clearly cut frontiers, and separated by the 
paramount distinction of languages. In Western Europe you do 
not now define a man by his original race or by his religion, you ask 
whose natural-born subject he is, in whose territory he lives, and you 
class him accordingly as French, English, Spanish or Italian. 

Now it has been, I think, one result of this consolidation of the 
West into States and Nationalities, with religion mostly correspond- 
ing to the region, that the persistence in other parts of the world of 
the earlier ideas of race and religion, the primordial grouping of 
mankind, has been far too commonly overlooked and undervalued. 
My present object is to lay stress on the importance of realising and 
understanding them. And I may begin by throwing out the sugges- 
tion that this oversight, this neglect of ideas and facts that still have 
great strength and vitality, may be connected with the influence, in 
France and England, of a certain school of political philosophy that 
arose in the eighteenth century, in France. The Encyclopédistes, as 
they were called, because their leaders wrote the celebrated French 
Encyclopedia, treated in theory all notions of separate races, religions, 
and frontiers as so many barriers against the spread of a common 
civilisation, which was to unite all peoples on general principles of 
reason, scientific knowledge, and emancipation from local or national 
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prejudices. As a theory this might not have had much practical 
effect ; but at the end of the eighteenth century came the French 
Revolution, when these philosophical notions took a very seriously 
practical shape; for the French Republican armies invaded the 
kingdoms of Western Europe with the war-cry of universal fraternity 
and equality. Revolutionary France ignored both race and religion. 
It proclaimed, De Tocqueville says, above and instead of all peculiar 
nationalities, an intellectual citizenship that was intended to include 
the people of every country to which it extended, superseding all 
distinctions of language, tradition, and national character. Under 
Napoleon this fierce impulse of democratic levelling was transformed 
into Imperialism: he aimed at restoring an Empire in the West. 
But this aroused equally fierce resistance, and when Napoleon had 
been beaten down, the national feeling emerged stronger than ever. 
The doctrines of the French Encyclopédistes were inherited by the 
English school of Utilitarians, led by Bentham and the two Mills; and 
John Stuart Mill in particular, declared that one of the chief obstacles 
to human improvement was the tendency to regard difference of race 
asindelible. In fact, all this school, which had considerable influence 
some forty years ago, treated religious and social distinctions 
as inconvenient and decaying barriers against rational progress, or as 
fictions invented by indolent thinkers to save themselves the trouble 
of investigating the true causes that modify human character. 

There is undoubtedly a certain degree of truth underlying this 
view. In the settled nationalities of the West these distinctions of 
race and religion have atendency to become unimportant and obsolete 
for political purposes, although a glance across the water to Ireland 
will remind us that they have by no means disappeared. What I 
wish to lay stress upon is the very serious importance of race and 
religion, politically, in other parts of the world, and particularly in 
some Asiatic countries with which England is closely connected and 
concerned. For, in the first place, there has been a notable revival of 
the sentiment of race in Eastern Europe. And, secondly, the spread 
of European dominion over Asia may be regarded as one of the most 
prominent and powerful movements in the politics of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century; one which may become the dominant 
feature of politics in the twentieth century. It is this movement that 
is forcing upon our serious attention the immense practical importance 
of race and religion. 

The plan which I shall attempt to follow in making a brief survey 
of my subject, is to begin with a glance at the political condition of 
Central Europe, and to travel rapidlv Eastward. In the West, as I 
have said, we have compact and permanently established States with 
national governments. But as soon as we pass to Central Europe we 
find the Austro-Hungarian empire distracted and threatened by 
internal feuds, arising out of the contention for ascendency 
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of two races, Germans and Slavonians, and also out of the demands 
of the various provinces and dependencies for political recognition of 
their separate identities, founded on claims to represent internal 
sections or sub-divisions of the two chief races. The Slavonic popu- 
lations in the north-west of the Empire are parted asunder from 
those in the south-east by the Hungarians, who came in from the 
east, and are of a different stock, and who have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the federated kingdom of Hungary. I will not trouble you 
with statistical or geographical details. For my present purpose it is 
enough to mention that the subjects of Austria, apart from Hungary, 
are classed in eight separate sections, differentiated by separate 
languages, and that Poles, Bohemians, Germans, and Italians, are all 
and each claiming a kind of home rule within the empire, and show 
an increasing tendency to group themselves by distinctions of race. 
In Bohemia the population is nearly equally divided between 
Germans and Slavs, who speak different languages, have separate 
schools, and contend violently for political preponderance. In 
Moravia and Silesia, where the Slav element is stronger, the 
same conflict goes on. In Galicia the contest is between Poles and 
Ruthenians, between the Roman Catholic and the Greek Churches. 
In Hungary proper the Magyars have political predominance, but the 
population of German descent and language is more numerous than 
the Magyars: in Transylvania, further eastward, the Magyars are 
politically overriding the Slav races; in Croatia to the southward 
a similar struggle is going on. Throughout every province of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire we see the same intermixture of races, 
religions, and languages—the more numerous and better united 
sections are striving for political ascendency: the weaker sections 
contend against them by demanding autonomy. And, as all these 
various antipathies and jealousies are represented in the Parliament 
of the empire, the peaceful consolidation of the empire into a large 
national State is interrupted by resistance under the watchword of 
separate nationalities. Religious differences between Roman 
Catholicism, Calvinism, and the Greek Church in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, accentuate the incoherence. Each separate group takes for its 
symbol, the standard round which people rally, a language—German, 
Polish, Tcheque, Ruthenian, and so on. They are all being ener- 
getically maintained and jealously preserved in speech and writing 
in the schools and the assemblies. Moreover, three different Churches, 
at least, are rallying their adherents and driving in the wedge of 
religious dissension. All these groups go back to the early traditions 
and history of the races, they sharpen up old grievances, and oppose 
each other vigorously in the Imperial Chamber of Representatives. 
They are, in fact, endeavouring to construct an earlier formation of 
civil society, and to reverse the order of political amalgamation of 
small States into large ones which has been operating for centuries in 
VOL." LXX1. N.S. 3k 
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Western Europe. In Western Europe the principle of nationalities 
has been a method not of disintegration, but of concentration. It 
has led within the last fifty years to the establishment of two States 
of first-class magnitude, Germany and Italy, and Louis Napoleon, who 
had proclaimed the idea of national unification, was ruined by his 
own policy, for the Germans destroyed his dynasty, and Italy gave 
him no help. But in Austro-Hungary, on the contrary, the move- 
ment is not toward centralisation—it is centrifugal and separatist ; 
and if it continues to increase in force it may threaten with dissolution 
an ancient and powerful Empire. 

Since we entered, in our survey, the Austrian territories, we 
have found ourselves within the jurisdiction of an empire in the 
true sense of that word, which I take to mean the dominion of 
one superior sovereignty over many subordinate races, tribes, or 
petty States that obey its authority. I may be permitted to regard 
the German Emperor as the military head of a constitutional 
federation, which is a different thing. Now I think it may be said 
that from Austria eastward across South-Eastern Europe and Asia, 
from Vienna to Pekin, the general form of government is not national 
but imperial. Every government is holding together a number of 
different groups, all jealous of each other, all of whom would fall apart 
aud probably fight among themselves, if they were not kept under by 
one ruler over them. It may be affirmed, broadly, that the structure of 
modern Europe, as represented by the massing of the populations into 
great homogeneous nations within fixed limits, has now been com- 
pletely left behind in the West, and that from the shores of the Adriatic 
Sea right across Asia to the Pacific Ocean, the real sub-divisions of the 
people, the bonds that unite and separate them into different groups, 
are denoted by Race and Religion, sometimes by one, sometimes by 
the other, occasionally by both. 

Our first step over the boundaries of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, proceeding south-east beyond the Danube and the Car- 
pathian mountains, brings us into the various principalities and 
provinces that were once under the dominion of the Ottoman Empire, 
though almost all of them are now independent of it. Nearly all of 
them lie in the region south of the Danube, which is usually known 
as the Balkan Peninsula. Here the complexities of race and religion 
are abundantly maniiest, and these archaic divisions of political 
society surround us everywhere. This region has indeed been 
parcelled out, within our own time, into territories of diverse States, 
but this is quite a modern formation, and the idea of such political 
citizenship has been very recently introduced. 

If, now, it isasked why, in this corner of South-Eastern Europe, this 
medley of internal distinctions, which was the prevailing characteristic 
of the ancient world, has been so long preserved, the answer is that all 
this country, the Balkan Peninsula, was under the direct government of 
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the Ottoman empire up to about seventy years ago, and that most of 
the provinces were only liberated from the Turkish yoke in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The effect of the long dominion of 
the Turks over this country had been to perpetuate the state of 
things which existed when they first conquered it. Their policy, the 
policy of all Asiatic empires, was not to consolidate, or to obliterate 
differences produced by race and religion, but to maintain them in 
order to rule more securely. And here I may quote from a book 
recently published under the title of Turkey in Europe, which is 
unique of its kind, for in no other work can we find so complete and 
particular a history of the Balkan lands, or so accurate a description 
of the grouping of the people, taken from personal knowledge and 
local investigation. ‘The author, who calls himself Odysseus, reminds 
us that the Ottoman Sultans acquired these territories when they 
were in the confusion and dismemberment which followed the decay 
and fall of the Byzantine empire; and he explains that the 
Turks, who have been always inferior in number to the aggregate of 
their Christian subjects, could hardly have kept up their dominion if 
at any time the Christians had united against them. As the 
Christians were not converted, religious unification, which in Asia was 
the basis of Mahomedan power, was here impossible, so the Turks 
divided that they might rule. “The Turks have thoroughly 
learned,” he says, “and daily put into practice with admirable skill, 
the lesson of divide et impera, and hence they have always done, and 
still do, all in their power to prevent the obliteration of racial, 
linguistic, and religious differences.” They have perpetuated and 
preserved, as if in a museum, the strange medley that was existing 
when these lands were first conquered by Turkish Sultans nearly five 
hundred years ago. Their idea of government has always been 
simply to take tribute and secure their paramount supremacy. The 
result has been that the confusion, intermixture, and rivalry of race 
and religion is far more intricate than even in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, where the central government has tried to reconcile and 
amalgamate. In Turkey, Odysseus tells us, “not only is there a 
medley of races, but the races inhabit, not different districts, but the 
same district. Of three villages within ten miles of one another, 
one will be Turkish, one Greek, one Bulgarian—or perhaps one 
Albanian, one Bulgarian, and one Servian, each with their own 
language, dress, and religion, and eight races and languages may be 
found in one large town.” 

What has been the upshot and consequence of this Turkish system ? 
It has been to make the Balkan Peninsula a battlefield, during the 
last four centuries, of two great militant creeds, Christianity and 
Islam, collecting the population into two religious camps; while 
inside these two main religious divisions there are manifold sub- 
divisions of race. Men of the same creed are in different groups 
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of race; nor are the race-groups always of the same creed, for one 
section may have become fanatic Mahomedans, while the rest have 
adhered to Christianity. The intermixture is the more complicated 
because one cannot attempt to distinguish a race by physical 
characteristics, by their personal appearance or features as marking 
descent from one stock. The practices of polygamy, slavery, of the 
purchase of women, and their capture in the interminable wars, have 
produced incessant crossing of breeds. It is not often understood or 
remembered that in former times a tribe or band of foreign invaders, 
when they had to cross the sea or to make long expeditions, very 
rarely brought women with them. So when they settled on the 
conquered lands they must have intermarried, forcibly or otherwise, 
with the subject race. If they massacred the men, the women were 
part of their booty. Neither is the test of language a sure one, 
though it is the best we have, and is becoming more and more the 
criterion of race; for a kind of struggle for existence goes on among 
the languages, they spread or contract under various influences, 
mainly political. The folk may change their language as they may 
change their creed; and, what is more remarkable, they may even 
change their race. According to the book I have just quoted, the 
Ottoman Government classes all its subject population into religious 
communities. Whatever be a man’s race or language, if he professes 
Islam, he is called a Mahomedan; if he is of the orthodox Greek 
Church at Constantinople, he is Greek or Rimi, for Stambul was the 
capital of the Roman empire ; or else he is Katholik, Armenian, or 
Jew, according to his creed, not according to his birthplace or his 
blood. So the official designations are religious, while the popular 
usage is various, sometimes following race, sometimes creed, and it is 
still constantly shifting, as I shall presently try to explain. 

And here it may be interesting to mention a peculiarity of the 
growth and constitution of the Eastern or Greek Church, in contrast 
with the Western Church of Rome. The Roman Church has always 
claimed universality—it has ignored and attempted to trample down 
all political and national divisions ; it demands of all Roman Catholics, 
whoever they may be, submission to the supreme spiritual dictation of 
the Roman pontiff, and those who accept any other authority are 
outside the pale. From the beginning the Roman Catholic Church has 
made incessant war upon every kind of heresy or dissent, transforming 
the old rites and worships where they could not be exterminated, It 
proclaims independence of the State, it has no local centres or national 
branches. The Pope at Rome claims spiritual authority over all 
Roman Catholics everywhere. But the historical fact that the 
Eastern or Greek Church was always under the control of the 
Byzantine empire at Constantinople, has kept this Church much more 
closely allied to the Temporal Power; and the result has been that 
throughout its development it has remained closely connected with 
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the State. So that wherever afresh State has been formed, the 
Greek Church has become national, and the spiritual authority, 
adapting itself to political changes, has become a separate institution. 
The most signal example of this is to be seen in Russia, where the 
Greek Church, being cut off from Constantinople, had its own inde- 
pendent Patriarch up to the time of Peter the Great; and very lately, 
when Bulgaria became a State, it set up its own head of the Church, 
or Exarch. When Bosnia and Herzegovina were ruled by the Turkish 
Sultan, the chief of the Greek Church in that country was the Patriarch 
at Constantinople. Now that these provinces have passed under the 
administration of Austria, the ecclesiastical authority has also been 
transferred from the Patriarch to local Metropolitans. Each new State 
shows a tendency to establish what I may call spiritual Home Rule. 
We know that in Western Europe the establishment of National 
Churches came in by one great religious upheaval that is called the 
Reformation. In Eastern Europe the movement has proceeded 
gradually, keeping pace with the rise and recognition of separate 
governments, and the result has been the multiplication of internal 
ecclesiastical divisions. 

I have said that the Ottoman Empire recognises only religious 
denominations in the classification of the people. Apparently this 
was the general usage in former times. A Greek meant a member 
of the orthodox Greek Church, who might or might not be an 
inhabitant of Greece, nor would he necessarily have spoken the Greek 
tongue. Ifa Christian changed his religion, as a matter of course he 
changed his name and his designation; he was placed in another 
group. But the pressure of political independence has been latterly 
bringing into prominence the idea of Race. Odysseus, from whose 
book I quote again, gives us the very curious fact that even race is 
not immutable, it changes like religion, with the political movement ; 
it has become a question of political expediency. When a separate 
State has been organised, as in Bulgaria, or when a league for shaking 
off the Turkish yoke is being organised, as in Macedonia, the plan of 
the leaders is to induce the people to drop minor distinctions of origin 
and to unite for the purposes of political combination, under some 
larger national name, to call themselves Hellenesin Greece, Bulgarians 
in Bulgaria, and Macedonians in the Turkish province of Macedonia. 
Moreover, when a new State has been thus formed, like Greece, Servia, 
Bulgaria, on the principle of Race, the patriotic party begins to dis- 
cover that many Greeks or Bulgarians are outside the territory, and 
they set up a claim to enlarge theit boundaries in order to bring 
these people inside. So that the questions of Races and Churches are 
used to keep up continual intrigues, dissensions, and a lively agita- 
tion throughout these countries. For since religion is always a 
powerful uniting force, there is a constant effort to bring the people 
to congregate under the established Church of their new state, to re- 
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nounce their obedience to any spiritual head outside its limits. We 
have, therefore, the curious spectacle of a frequent shifting of denomi- 
nations of Race and Creed for the purpose of political consolidation. 
In fact we are witnessing in the Balkan Peninsula a struggle among 
the petty States to strengthen themselves by capturing each other’s 
population. 

I think I may have said enough to prove, briefly and superficially, 
the importance, in Central and South-Eastern Europe, of the ideas of 
Race and Religion, the necessity of understanding their strength and 
operation. So soon as we cross into Asia we find these ideas univer- 
sally paramount. It will perhaps be remembered that Henry Maine 
pointed out long ago, in his book on Ancient Law, that during a large 
part of what we call modern history no such conception was enter- 
tained as that of territorial sovereignty, as indicated by such a title as 
the King of France. Sovereignty,” he said, “ was not associated 
with dominion over a portion or sub-division of the earth.” Now I 
do not believe that a territorial title is assumed at this moment by 
any of the great Asiatic sovereigns in Asia. Here in Europe we 
talk of the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah of Persia, or the Emperor of 
China ; but these are not the styles or designations which are actually 
used by these potentates; they are each known, on their coins, and 
in their public proclamations, by a string of lofty titles, generally 
religious, like our “‘ Defender of the Faith,” which make no reference 
to their territories. Such were the titles of the Moghul emperors of 
India, and I may here observe that the term Emperor of India, now 
borne by the English King, is entirely of British manufacture. 
The truth is that Asiatic kingdoms have no settled territorial 
boundaries, they are always changing, just as our Indian frontiers 
are constantly moving forward; and wherever in Asia there 
exists a demarcated line of frontier, it has been fixed by the interven- 
tion of European governments interested in maintaining order. In 
Mahomedan lands the basis of a ruler’s authority, in theory at least, 
is religious, and all through western Asia there is the closest con- 
nection between the State and the dominant creed of Islam; for a 
Mahomedan sovereign’s authority is ecclesiastical, so to speak, as 
well as civil; he is bound, in the words of our Litany, not only to 
execute justice, but to “maintain truth”; and the theory of two 
separate jurisdictions, spiritual and temporal, is practically unknown, 
though of course in dealing with religious questions the ruler must be 
supported by the chief expounders of the law of Islam. To borrowa 
phrase from Hobbes, “the religion of the Mahomedans is a part of 
their policy,” as it isalso the fundamental bond of their whole society. 

We have seen that in South-Eastern Europe there is an intricate 
intermixture of the distinctions of race and religion, with a tendency 
of race to win the mastery. This is because the people of those 
countries were conquered by Islam, but only partially converted, and 
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the Turkish Sultans, as I have already said, encouraged discord among 
their Christian subjects. Butin Western Asia the faith of Islam not 
only conquered but converted much more completely; it almost 
extirpated other faiths in Asia Minor and Persia, leaving in Asia 
Minor only a few obscure sects, like the Nestorians, in a region that 
had been wholly Christian, and leaving in Persia only some scattered 
relics of the great Zoroastrian religion, still represented in two or three 
towns by those whom we call Parsees. In these lands, therefore, reli- 
gion has generally mastered race, for the laws that regulate the whole 
personal condition and property of the people are determined by their 
religion, with a certain variety of local customs. Nevertheless, beneath 
the overspreading religious denomination there are a large number of 
tribal groups, all of whom are known by tribal names. Most of these 
tribes are fanatic Islamites, but in the midst of them is one group 
which is distinet by religion and probably by race—I mean the 
Armenians. They do not form a majority of the population in 
Armenia, they are scattered about western Asia, and are divided into 
two Christian sects, which under the Turkish empire are regarded 
as two religious communities. Their recent terrible misfortunes afford 
a signal and melancholy warning of the danger of interfering in 
Oriental affairs without a full understanding of the complications 
arising out of these very differences and antagonisms of race and 
religion that I have been endeavouring to explain. And the whole 
story is a striking example of the tremendous power of religion in 
Asiatic politics. In 1895 the European Powers interposed in the 
name of justice and humanity to press upon the Turkish government 
the reforms that had been promised by treaty, and thus to better the 
condition of the Armenians, by securing to them a certain share in 
the local and municipal government. But the Armenians are a 
scattered and subject people, different in race and religion and 
language from the ruling Turks, and the demand for giving them 
some kind of independence alarmed the Turkish government and 
inflamed the fanaticism of the Mahomedans. The only result of 
European intervention was a frightful massacre of the Armenians, 
which the European Powers witnessed without any serious attempt to 
stop. Such are the consequences of misunderstanding the real 
political situation and the forces at work. Probably many people in 
England had a very hazy notion of what the Armenians were, or 
what their name signified. We have always to remember that 
throughout Asia, and indeed over the greater part of the non-Christian 
world, the various sections of the population very rarely use for them- 
selves, or indeed for the country that they dwell in, the name that is 
used for them by Europeans. As our own system has become 
territorial, as we call any natural-born inhabitant of France a French- 
man, and so on, we are led by a false analogy to talk of Turkey and 
the Turks, Persia and the Persians, India and the Indians, China 
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and the Chinese. But these broad designations denoting modern 
nationalities are not used in Asia by the people themselves, to whom 
such a conception is foreign. I know of no terms in the languages 
of these countries that correspond to our words, Turkey, India, 
China, as geographical expressions, and | think that the names used 
by Europeans for outlying countries or peoples often come from 
some accident or chance, or mistake, or by taking the name of a part 
of a country for the name of the whole. In Asia the people still 
class themselves, in their ordinary talk, by names designating 
religion or race. A curious example of a religious designation still 
survives, by the way, among Europeans in South Africa. When the 
first Portuguese explorers of the African coast asked the Arab traders 
about the indigenous tribes, they, being Mahomedans, said that the 
natives were all Kafirs, which means Infidels. This was supposed 
to be the general name of a people, and it has been handed down to 
us so that we still call the South African natives Kaffirs. I doubt 
whether the tribes concerned have ever used or recognised among 
themselves this unsavoury name. I may note, by the way, that one of 
the most ancient tribal names in Asia is that by which the Greeks, out- 
side the Turkish empire, are often known—Yunani, or Ionian—which 
must have been in use from the days when the Greek colonies settled 
on the coast of Asia Minor, many centuries before the Christian era. 
We are pushing our survey eastward across Asia. The kingdom 
known to Europe by the name of Persia is styled by its inhabitants 
Irén, though I doubt whether a Persian subject belonging to a 
particular tribe or sect would call himself Jrdni. The next inde- 
pendent kingdom, beyond Persia, is Afghanistan; and here we have 
an example of a designation originally implying race, gradually 
merging into one that is territorial and political. Afghanistan 
originally meant, I believe, the great central mass of mountains 
occupied by a tribe called Afghans ; it is now becoming a name that 
includes the whole territory ruled by the Afghan Amir at Kabul. 
The causes that are producing this change in the signification of 
the word are, first, that the Amir of Kabul has subdued, more or 
less, all the tribes inhabiting the country, and secondly, that the 
pressure of England and Russia on two sides of that country has 
necessitated an accurate demarcation of frontiers all round it, in order 
that the Amir’s territories, which are under our protection, may be 
precisely known. The kingdom is thus acquiring a territorial designa- 
tion. But this kingdom of Afghanistan is really composed of a 
number of chiefships and provinces very loosely knit together under 
the sway of the Amir, which might fall asunder again if the ruler- 
ship at Kabul became weak. And the population is all parcelled out 
into various races and tribes, usually dwelling in separate tracts under 
local chiefs; they are always known among themselves by names, 
denoting race or tribe ; sometimes patriarchal, like the Children of 
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Israel, or the clans of our own Highlands; sometimes local, and in 
one case historical, for the dominant tribe to which the Amir belongs 
has called itself Durani or royal. 

It is therefore the distinction of race or tribe, not of religion, that 
governs the whole interior population throughout this vast region of 
high mountains and valleys in the centre, with comparatively open 
country on the north and south; the whole area has been peopled by a 
conflux of tribes. Yet Afghanistan has some of the symptoms of 
national growth—I mean that if it could hold together as one kingdom 
it might grow into a nationality. In religion the Afghans are almost 
all fanatical Mahomedans, for Afghanistan is the great bulwark and 
citadel on the eastern frontier of Islam, and beyond it, in Eastern 
Asia, there are no independent Mahomedan principalities. The 
kingdom has a strictly defined territory, and a dynasty which has 
risen from the chiefship of a powerful tribe to the heritable possession 
of that territory. This dynasty, moreover, is identical in race and 
religion with a large majority of its subjects, which is another peculiar 
source of strength ; for almost all the other first-class kingdoms of Asia 
are ruled by dynasties of alien race, who sometimes profess a religion 
different from that of many of their subjects. We are frequently 
reminded of the important fact that in India the English rulers 
are aliens in race and religion from the people; but we may also 
remember that after all this is only a difference of degree, a wider 
separation between the governors and the governed than elsewhere 
in Asia. The principal kingdoms of Asia are ruled by foreign 
families or dynasties that have come in by conquest. The Moghul 
dynasty that preceded our own government in India was foreign ; 
and it was a Mahomedan rulership over an enormous Hindu popula- 
tion. The Ottoman Turk was a foreign invader from Central Asia, 
who still governs a variety of races and religions. In Persia the 
Shah’s family is of a Turkishtribe. And the Emperor of China is a 
Mandchoo Tartar, of a race quite apart from that of the immense 
majority of the Chinese. Of course the Russians are as much aliens 
in Central Asia as the English in India, they govern from Peters- 
burg as we do from London. I doubt, therefore, whether there is 
any other kingdom in Asia that has more of the element of national 
unity than Afghanistan, though unfortunately its political condition 
is precarious, because there is still much tribal disunion inside it. 

Eastward again beyond Afghanistan we enter the Indian empire, 
a vast dominion stretching south-eastward from the slopes of the outer 
Afghan hills and the Persian border to the western frontiers of the 
Chinese empire and of Siam, and controlling the whole seaboard 
of southern Asia, from Aden to Singapore. It is the possession 
of this wide territory that has given to the English a direct and 
most important interest in the problems of race and religion. 
For, in the first place, in this empire we have to deal with three 
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out of the four great Faiths of the world—Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism—and we have to uphold for ourselves the fourth, Chris- 
tianity. Secondly we have also within the borders of our empire a multi- 
plicity of races and tribes ; and we have the peculiar Indian institu- 
tion of Caste, which marks off all Hindu Society into innumerable 
groups, distinguished one from another by the rules that forbid 
intermarriage and (in most cases) the sharing of food. Now the 
word Hindu requires a special explanation because there is nothing 
exactly like it elsewhere in the world; it is not exclusively a 
religious denomination ; it denotes also a country and a race. 
When we speak of a Christian, a Mahomedan, or a Buddhist, 
we mean a particular religious community without distinction of 
race or country. When we talk of Persians or Chinese, we indicate 
country or parentage without any necessary distinction of creed. 
But when a man tells me he is a Hindu, I know that he means 
all three things together—religion, race and country. I can be 
almost sure that he is an inhabitant of India, quite sure that he is of 
Indian parentage ; and as to religion, the word Hindu undoubtedly 
locates him within one of the manifold groups who follow the ordi- 
nances and worship the gods of Hinduism. Next in importance to the 
Hindus, as a religious community, come the Mahomedans, who 
number over sixty millions in India. The two faiths, Hinduism 
and Islam —polytheism and monotheism—are in strong opposition to 
each other; yet they are not quite clean cut apart, for some Hindu 
tribes that have been converted to Islam retain in part their primi- 
tive customs of worship and caste. And in Burmah, as in Ceylon, 
the population is almost wholly Buddhist. 

In a very able article that has recently appeared in an Indian 
magazine, the writer, a Hindu, observes : ‘‘ The Hindus offer a curious 
instance of a people without any feeling of Nationality.” He finds 
an explanation in “the intensity of religiousness, which led to 
sectarianism, and allying itself with caste tended to preserve all local 
and tribai differences.” Other causes, historical, political, and 
geographical, might be mentioned, but I agree that the chief separat- 
ing influence has been religious. And, however this may be, it may 
be affirmed that within our Indian empire at the present moment 
the primary superior designation of a man is according to his religion 
—he is either a Hindu, a Mahomedan, or a Buddhist. But inside 
these general religious denominations are very many distinctions of 
caste, race, or tribe. The Sikhs are a sect of Hindus who belong exclu- 
sively tothe Punjab. The Marathas and Rajpits are races who profess 
Hinduism and who always call themselves by their racial names: and 
there are many aboriginal tribes, like the Bheels and Gonds, who are 
being gradually absorbed into Hinduism. Mace and religion are, in 
fact, more profoundly intermixed in India than perhaps in any other 
country of the world; and into such an intricate subject I cannot 
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now enter. My present point is that in India we are governing an 
empire of the antique pattern, quite different from the western 
nationalities, a country where complexities of race and creed meet us 
at every turn in the course of our administration ; an empire which, 
as Mr. Bryce has pointed out in a recent essay that is full of light 
and knowledge, has many striking resemblances with the dominion 
of Imperial Rome.’ There is the same miscellany of tribes and 
races in diverse stages of civilisation, warlike and half-tamed on the 
frontiers, softened and reconciled by peace, prosperity, and culture in 
the older provinces of the empire, wild and barbarous in remote 
interior tracts. There is just visible in India a similar though much 
slighter tendency of the language of the ruling race to prevail among 
the educated classes, because the English language, like the Latin, 
has greater literary power, and conveys to the Indians the latest 
ideas and scientific discoveries of the foremost nations of the world. 
There is also a certain diffusion of European manners and even dress, 
resembling in some degree what took place even in such a remote 
province of the Roman empire as Britain, where, as we know from 
Tacitus, it was made a reproach against the Romanizing Britons that 
they were abandoning their own costume for the Roman toga and 
adopting the manners of their conquerors. All these tendencies are 
slightly affecting distinctions of race and religion; though in India 
these distinctions are far deeper than they were under the Roman 
empire, and so far as one can judge they are ineffaceable. 

In regard to religious differences, so long as the people were almost 
universally polytheistic the Romans had little trouble on this score, 
since every deity and every ritual was tolerated indifferently by their 
government, provided that public order and decency were observed ; 
and this is the practice of our Government in India. But we have 
one difficulty in governing India that did not trouble the Romans at 
the time when they first founded their empire by conquest. I think 
that religion had then very little influence on politics. It was the 
advent of two great militant and propagating faiths, first Christianity, 
next Islam, that first made religion a vital element in politics, and 
afterwards made a common creed the bond of union for great masses of 
mankind. It has now become in Asia a powerful instrument of 
political association. Therefore when we proclaim for our govern- 
ment in India the principle of religious neutrality we do indeed 
avoid collision with other faiths, but we are without the advantage 
that is possessed by a State which represents and is supported by the 
religious enthusiasm of a great number of its subjects. I take the 
separation of the State from religion to be a principle that is 
quite modern in Europe; and outside our Indian empire it is 
unknown in Asia. Everywhere else the ruler is the head of some 
dominant church or creed. On the other hand our neutral attitude 
enables us to arbitrate and keep the peace between the two formid- 


(1) Studies in History and Jurisprudence, vol. i., chap. i. 
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able rivals, Islam and Hinduism, which in a large measure balance 
and restrain each other. And it is easier to govern a great empire 
full of diverse castes and creeds when you only demand from them 
obedience to the civil law, than when the Government takes one side 
on religious questions. Nevertheless, though in India we proclaim 
and practise religious neutrality, we must always remember that India 
is, of all great countries in the world, that in which religious beliefs 
and antagonisms affect the administration most profoundly, and sub- 
divide the population with the greatest complexity. For the empire 
contains a wonderful variety of races and tribes, especially on its 
frontiers; it has the fierce Afghan tribes under our protectorate on 
the north-west, a cluster of utterly barbarous tribes in the north- 
east, and in the Far East beyond Burmah we have undertaken the 
control of a border tract, full of petty rival chiefships, where the 
language, manners and origins are related to the neighbouring 
population of China. 

In China we have the true type of Asiatic empire, by far the 
oldest in the world, a sovereignty that, with various changes of 
dynasty, has governed the Far East of Asia from time almost im- 
memorial ; an immense conglomeration of different races under the 
rulership of a dynasty that is foreign to the great majority of its 
subjects. Here again I must remark on the absence of territorial or 
national designations. The word China, as designating this empire, 
is not used by the people themselves ; the official name means, I believe, 
the Great Pure Kingdom; and the Emperor himself is known by various 
titles signifying august, lofty, or sacred. I suppose that almost the whole 
population belongs to the great Mongolian or Tartar family of man- 
kind ; but the sub-divisions of different tribes, races, and languages, 
must be numerous, as might be expected in such a vastly extended 
empire, and the tribesmen are all known by their tribal names. In 
regard to Religion the situation is peculiar, it is without parallel else- 
where in Asia; for three great systems exist in China separately and 
independently, each of them working in peace side by side with the 
others: the religion founded by Confucius, which is a great system 
of morals ; Buddhism, which is a Church with a splendid ritual, priest- 
hood, and monastic orders, and Taoism, which is a kind of natural- 
istic religion, the worship of stars, natural forces, spirits, deified heroes 
and local gods. It is said to be a common thing for one person to belong 
to all three religions, and the State superintends them all impartially. 
One very remarkable and peculiar fact, which I give on excellent 
authority, is that in China religious denominations are never used to 
denote sections of the people, except by the Mahomedans, who are 
not numerous, and form a class apart. But any attempt to describe 
the religion of China would lead me far beyond the scope of this 
address. My present point is only to lay stress on the enormous 
political importance, in China as elsewhere in Asia, of the religious 
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idea. For whereas powerful religious movements, affecting the 
destinies of kingdoms and causing great wars, have ceased in Western 
and Central Europe, in Asia all governments have constantly to 
apprehend some fresh outburst of religious enthusiasm, the appear- 
ance of some prophet or new spiritual teacher, who gathers a following, 
like the Mahdi in the Soudan, and attacks the ruling power. The 
Tae Ping rebellion, which devastated China some forty years ago, is a 
case in point; it was begun by a fanatic leader who denounced the 
established religions, and it soon became a dangerous revolt against 
the Imperial dynasty. And the outbreak against the foreigners in 
China last year is understood to have originated in religious fanaticism. 
These events go to illustrate the enormous influence on politics which 
religion, whether you call it enthusiasm or superstition, exercises 
everywhere in Asia. 

But of all empires in Asia, the Russian empire is the greatest and 
the most powerful. I have only space to say here that it is of the 
same type with the others; it is a vast dominion over an infinite 
variety of races, tribes, and creeds; itis a government which has come 
in by foreign conquest; a Christian Power which has among its 
subjects a great number of Mahomedans. It differs from our 
Indian empire in this respect, that the Russian conquests were made 
gradually by land, across Central Asia, or by slow immigration and 
extension, as in Siberia, whereas the English reached India by a long 
sea-journey. So that in the Asiatic empire of Russia the separa- 
tion of race between the rulers and their subjects is not so 
sharply defined as between England and India. Nevertheless the 
problems that confront Russia in Asia are similar in kind to those 
which face us in India; she has to reconcile to her permanent 
dominion a miscellany of alien peoples, whom it is almost impossible 
to fuse and consolidate into anything like a nationality. 

[ have now endeavoured, very imperfectly, to show how Race and 
Religion still powerfully affect society, and trouble politics, through. 
out a great part of the world. How far they influence and interact 
upon each other is a difficult problem; but one may say that some 
religions seem to accord with the peculiar temperament and intellectual 
disposition of certain races ; that, for instance, the active propagating 
spirit of Islam flourishes in Western Asia, while in Eastern Asia a 
quiet and contemplative faith, with little missionary impulse, no strong 
desire to make converts, has always prevailed. Butin the East every- 
where Race and Religion still unite and isolate the populations in groups 
—they are the great dividing and disturbing forces that prevent or 
delay the consolidation of settled nationalities ; and so far as our experi- 
ence goes, a fixed nationality of the Western type isthe most solid and 
permanent form of political government and social aggregation. An 
empire is a different and looser mode of binding people together, yet 
at certain stages of civilisation and the world’s progress it is a 
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necessity ; and an empire well administered is the best availabie instru- 
ment for promoting civilisation and good order among backward races, 
So managed it may last long; and its dominion may be practically 
permanent, for commerce and industry, literature and science, rapid 
and easy communication by land and sea, spread far more quickly, 
and connect distant countries far more closely, in modern times than 
in the ancient world. Yet there is always an element of unrest and 
insecurity underlying the position of imperial rulership over different 
and often discordant groups of subjects; and this has been one main 
cause of the immemorial weakness of Asiatic empires, and of the 
indifference of the people to a change of masters, because no single 
dynasty represented the whole people. Itis just this weakness of the 
native rulers that has enabled the European to make his conquests 
in Asia; and we have carefully to remember that although our govern- 
ments are superior in skill and strength, we have inherited the old 
difficulties. or it is my belief that in many parts of the world, 
particularly in Asia, the strength of the racial and religious sentiments 
is rather increasing than diminishing. This is indeed the view— 
the fact, if I am right—that I especially desire to press home, 
because it is of the highest importance at the present time, when all 
the European nations, and England among the foremost, are 
extending their dominion over peoples of races and creeds different 
from their own. Our governments are now no longer confined to the 
continent which we inhabit ; we are acquiring immense possessions in 
Asia and Africa; we can survey the whole earth with its confusion 
of tongues; its multitude of beliefs and customs, its infinitely 
miscellaneous populations. We must recognise the variety of the human 
species; we must acknowledge that we cannot impose a uniform type 
of civilisation, just as we admit that a uniform Faith is beyond mere 
human efforts to impose, and that to attempt it would be politically 
disastrous. This is the conclusion upon which I venture to lay 
stress, because some such warning seems to me neither untimely 
nor unimportant. 

For there is still a dangerous tendency among the enterprising 
commercial nations of the West to assume that the importation into 
Asia of economical improvements, public instruction, regular adminis- 
tration, and religious neutrality will conquer antipathies, overcome 
irrational prejudices, and reconcile old-world folk to an alien civilisa- 
tion. Undoubtedly a foreign government that rules wisely, justly, 
and very cautiously, acquires a strong hold on its subjects, and may 
stand, like the Roman empire, for centuries. But this can only be 
achieved by recognising, instead of ignoring, certain ineffaceable 
characteristics in the origins and history of the people, for whom the 
tradition and sentiment of race is often their bond of union and the 
base of their society, as their religion is the embodiment of their 
spiritual instincts and imaginations. A. C. Lyatt. 
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Apvmirers of a painter’s finished art may often turn with profit to 
his sketches and even find in these something they missed in that ; 
but, naturally, the public prefers the masterpiece. If Taine’s early 
letters were only (as undoubtedly they are) a curious series of studies 
for his Theory of Mind, we would recommend them only to the inner 
circle of his admirers. 

But they touch the general heart by their spontaneous revelation 
of a rare and charming character. Here is a young solitary, roaming 
far afield, careless of mortals, 


“ Fier et méme un peu farouche,’’ 


existing for other than human ends and needs, dwelling continually in 
the presence of an invisible goddess, thinking high thoughts, living 
laborious days, chaste but not untender, candid, noble, loyal and 
reserved. Never was mortal more happily named! He is in very 
truth Hippolytus. 

Hippolyte Taine was born at Vouziers in the Ardennes on the 
21st April, 1838. He came of a good old bourgeois stock. His 
forbears for many generations had been lawyers, manufacturers, 
Government officials, in his native province ; practical men, they were 
yet distinguished among their fellow citizens by a taste for philosophy 
and natural science. ‘Taine’s father, a lawyer, married his cousin, 
had a soz, two daughters, and died when Hippolyte was twelve years 
old. The widow moved to Paris for the conveniences of education ; 
her father, a retired Sub-Prefect, gave the little household the pro- 
tection of his society. The old gentleman was a good mathematician 
and developed this faculty in his grandson; of the two little sisters, 
Virginie, the elder, studied painting, Sophie music. Each had some 
talent; the home was cultivated, happy and united—nothing rough 
or common came nighit. At school, Hippolyte experienced continual 
triumphs; at college he was the man of his year. And, as we know, 
at an early age—under thirty—he made a great and striking success 
in letters and philosophy. But between these two fortunate epochs 
there stand a few years of trial, rebuff, almost of persecution, and it 
is this period which is covered by these early letters. A sort of 
milder Inquisition reigned then in France, especially directed against 
the Liberals of politics and thought, An historian of social life 
under the Second Empire would find much material in the book 
before us. 


(1) H. Taine, sa vie et sa correspondance. T. i., ‘Correspondance de jeunesse,” 
1847—1853. Paris: Hachette, 1902. 
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As we have long divined, Hippolyte Taine was, first of all, a man 
of feeling. He wasso reserved and delicate in mind that, during his 
lifetime, no mention might be made of his familiar attitude without 
giving pain; his friends were careful to avoid mentioning his habits 
and preferences, so that, in this case, it was difficult to obtain the 
evidence. These letters, however, serve to corroborate our opinion. A 
devoted brother, a most loving son, an ardent and faithful friend here 
expresses himself with simplicity. We would fain have printed on 
the title-page a passage from the author’s Theory of Mind (de 
l Intelligence), where, in treating of the different kinds of memory 
he remarks: “ For myself, being a man inclined, above all, to 
feeling, the only thing which my memory reproduces entire and 
intact is the precise and particular shade of an emotion—be it harsh, 
tender, strange, gentle or melancholy—which accompanied of old some 
outer and bodily sensation. I can thus renew at will even the most 
complicated and delicate of my inner pains and pleasures, with an 
extreme exactitude, at a great distance of time.” 

While still at school, Hippolyte Taine formed more than one great 
friendship destined to leave its mark upon his mind and to last 
throughout his life. Cornelis de Witt, the future son-in-law of 
Guizot, and Crosnier de Varigny were faithfully loved ; but the two 
cherished friends of his heart were Planat—the future Marcellin of 
the Vie Parisienne—who first took him to the Print Room of the 
Louvre ; and Prévost-Paradol, who was to be the brilliant essayist and 
satirist still well remembered, and who died so tragically, while French 
Ambassador at Washington. Later on, the dearest friend of all— 
Edouard de Suckau, a mild young Alsatian philosopher—was to make 
Taine’s acquaintance at the Normal School. Chiefly to these, with 
his mother and sisters, are these early letters addressed. 

Taine was born a Catholic ; at fifteen, or thereabouts, his religious 
convictions fell from him one by one. ‘‘ Reason appeared in me like 
a ray of light.” At first the world was a chill one—how desolate 
and naked in the beams of that unearthly inner dawn! The silent 
lad suffered with all the force of a vehement sensibility: “never 
more than when admiring some beautiful spectacle, and especially a 
country landscape, for I felt I could find no object for the ardour and 
the force within me.’’ Then the course of his studies brought him 
in contact with metaphysics. ‘ It was my salvation,” he exclaims 
in an interesting fragment (Za Destinée Humaine) written at the age 
of twenty. 

Englishmen are rarely bred to philosophy, and cannot easily 
conceive the effervescence, the exhilaration, produced in a thoughtful 
young Frenchman by the customary course of metaphysical studies, 
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Taine writes to his Professor in 1847: “I have Descartes open on 
my table. One of my prizes at school was a volume of Jouffroy. 
Unless I greatly mistake, I have always had a certain facility for 
understanding abstractions and for finding generalities. Perhaps 
such gifts are natural to a cold and serious nature.”’ 

He was just nineteen. Hitherto his masters had taught him how to 
combine elegant phrases and to express himself correctly ; now, for the 
first time, he was shown the laws of thought. For many months he 
lived in a tumult of ideas, systems, and theories, soaring above 
reality ; soon he was to rise on the wings of Hegel to the dim 
indistinguishable Fount of universal being; soon he was, with 
Condillac, to seize the delicate mechanism of the human mind. For 
a lad of sensitive feeling, recently bereaved of his religion, the 
obvious resource was Pantheism, of an ardent, poetic, and pious char- 
acter. Something of this early faith was always to remain and colour 
the writings of the future philosopher; few persons changed so little 
between twenty and sixty. In August, 1848, on leaving school, he 
wrote to his comrade, Prévost-Paradol, a letter which I beg leave to 
quote in French, finding it an example, remarkable in a schoolboy, 
of the style, at once exuberant and precise, peculiar to the finished 
art of Taine :— 


‘* Ma philosophie ne m’est pas inutile pour mes plaisirs. Je trouve la Nature 


cent fois plus belle depuis que j’ai réfléchi 4 ce qu’elle est. Quand maintenant 
je regarde les longs mouvements des arbres, le jeu de la lumiére, la richesse et le 
luxe de toutes ces formes et de toutes ces couleurs, quand j’écoute ce bruit sourd, 
incertain, continuel, harmonieux, qui s’enfle et diminue tour a tour dans les bois, 
je sens la présence de la vie universelle ; je ne regarde plus le monde comme une 
machine mais comme un animal; je trouve que la solitude est animée et 
parlante et que l’ame se met facilement a l’unisson de cette vie si simple et si 
endormie qui est celle des étres inférieurs 4 homme.” 


II, 


In November, 1848, Hippolyte Taine entered the Ecole Normale, 
a college of the French University designed to supply schoolmasters 
and professors to the Lycées and Faculties of France ; admittance is 
obtained by a competitive examination, and, save for an entrance fee of 
something under twenty pounds, for three years the students are 
instructed, lodged, and boarded free of cost. Residence is enforced 
and rules are strict. The students of the Sorbonne, the Ecole Agro- 
nomique, the Hautes Etudes, Ecole des Langues, and other colleges of 
Paris lodge in the town or live in their families, merely attending a 
course of lectures at their own free will; Normale, on the contrary, 
is a sort of priory for students—Taing calls it Le Courent ; hours are 
early there, men work hard, scorn delights, live plainly, think, 
debate, discover. At the end of the three years the students pass an 
examination, open to all the other colleges of the University, in order to 
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obtain the Fellowship, or Ayrégation, which entitles them to a post in 
the schools of the State. Many young men enter Normale merely 
for the convenience of an incomparable education—Normale is the 
Balliol of France—without availing themselves of the privileges of 
the Fellowship ; thus, among Taine’s companions, Edmond About was 
to become a novelist and archeologist, Francisque Sarcey a dramatic 
critic, as also J. J. Weiss, and Perraud a Roman cardinal, while 
Prévost-Paradol, who entered the school in Taine’s second year, was 
to die an ambassador, at forty. 

From 1840 to 1851 the brilliant Normal School was in one of its 
most brilliant moments. It was a centre of Liberalism in politics and 
thought ; the Director was Dubois, the founder of the Giobe ; the 
Director of Studies was Etienne Vacherot, the philosopher, author ofa 
remarkable work on the Alexandrians, a man of rare mentality and 
character, of whom Taine was to leave a striking portrait in the post- 
script to his Philosophes Classiques, under the name of M. Paul. Here 
About, Sarcey, Taine, Perraud, Gréard, de Suckau, Prévost-Paradol, 
with the young doctor of the school, Guéneau de Mussy, used to hold 
memorable symposia. Certain ideas were in the air, and notably that 
great and ancient theory of development re-animated by Hegel, which 
Darwin was shortly to confirm. A glance, firstat Renan’s Avenir de 
la Science, then at these early Letters of Taine’s, shows how much alike, 
towards 1850, thought two young men of wholly different character 
aud extraction, but of almost the same age, of a like susceptibility to 
philosophical ideas, and each of them (as Renan says of himself) 
“ atteint d’une forte encéphalite,” that is to say, living in a brain- 
fever. At this time, however, the two young thinkers had never met, 
aud Taine first became aware of Renan’s existence by a striking 
article from his pen on Primitive Language, published in the Liberté 
de Penser for December, 1848, from which our young Normalian took 
copious notes. 

In this environment Taine ought to have been, and finally was, 
almost absolutely happy. But the extraordinary sensitiveness of his 
constitution made him always at his worst and most miserable in the 
society of strangers. During his first months at Normale he suffered 
from one of those periods of hypochondria which were the recurrent 
trouble of his life ; to this homebred and fastidious youth the inelegant 
and somewhat débrail/é way of life, the hilarious familiarity of his 
fellow-students, was a burthen. When once the black dog slipped from 
his back no one was more charming, more brilliant, more amiable. A 
great friendship with one of his comrades, Edouard de Suckau, soon 
restored him to this happier self, and Taine became the natural leader 
of the young men whose vitality had weighed upon his spirits. One 
of his companions, M. Charaux, has left a touching sketch of the 
young philosopher : “ The Taine of our early years, so pure and calm 
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of expression, with his gentle, half-veiled glance, his head held slightly 
on one side in his customary attitude of the listening disciple.” 

Professors and students alike proclaimed him, for depth and variety 
of knowledge, the first man of his year. His encyclopedic learning 
astonished his comrades, who, in any vexed question, used to turn to 
his pages, as they said: “Ou est Taine? Allons le feuilleter! ” 
He was an authority on all their special hobbies; with one or another 
he studied medicine, physiology, natural science, history, theology, 
metaphysics, sociology, and literature; he revelled in music. With 
two of his fellow students he loved to play the trios and sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven—* though he puts too much philosophy into 
his music,” exclaimed the violinist. One can hardly put too much 
philosophy into Beethoven, and the magnificent description of the last 
sonata in Thomas Graindorge shows that Taine, at least, had the root 
of the matter in him. 

The one fault that, wisely enough, his teachers rebuke is “an excessive 
love of abstractions.” Of these teachers one, at all events—HKtienne 
Vacherot—has proved himself acritic and psychologist of no mean rank, 
for his notes on ‘Taine, written while the young man was at Normale 
under his care, are an admirable moral portrait : in the light of Taine’s 
subsequent career, we see not a word to change. It is rare indeed 
that the insight of a contemporary should be so just and so illuminating 

“The hardest working, the most remarkable student I have known at the 
Normal School. He has a prodigious fund of learning for his years, and an 
ardour, au avidity in acquiring knowledge of which I have never seen an example. 
His mind is most remarkable for rapidity of conception, delicacy, subtlety and 
force of thought. Only he understands, conceives, opines and formulates too 
soon—he has, indeed, an excessive love of formulas and definitions to which too 
often he sacrifices the reality of things, but quite unconsciously, for no mind could 
be more sincere, Taine will be a remarkable professor, but especially a savant of 
the first rank, if his health allow him to live long enough to carry out his ideas. 
Notwithstanding great gentleness of character and the most amiable manners, his 
mind is of an indomitable firmness ; no one exercises the least influence on his way 
of thinking. As forthe rest he is hardly of our world of flesh and blood. Spinoza’s 
motto will be his: Live to think! His behaviour and conduct are excellent. 
As for his morals, I doubt whether this rare spirit knows any passion save the 
love of Truth. In all examinations and competitions he is by tar the first of his 
year.”’ 

While Taine was developing his brilliant gifts in an atmosphere 
of loving appreciation, the face of the world in France was slowly 
changing. The Paris outside the gates of the Normal School was 
no longer the Liberal Paris he had left in 1848. In 1851, on the 
eve of the coup d’état, conservative and clerical ideas ruled the day. 
From high quarters a secret fiat had gone forth to discourage too 
much philosophy in the instructors of youth, and Taine’s reputation, 
which had spread beyond the “ Convent” walls, in no wise commended 
him to his future examiners. 
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In vain his Professors warned him to avoid the expression of 
ideas which might prove a scandal to those in power, and, above all, 
to quote no author later than the eighteenth century, avoiding the 
theories of Hegel. Fate was against him. In September, 1851, 
he went before his jury: the president was Count Joseph Portalis ; 
the members were idealist philosophers such as Franck, Garnier, and 
the Abbé Noirot. It is true Bénard was of the number—the 
translator of Hegel, who first had lent the German’s books to Taine 
some two years before; thanks to him Taine was not rejected after 
the oral examination. Portalis and Franck appear to have been 
violently prejudiced against the young candidate—far more so than the 
indulgent cleric. The oral examination for the Fellowship consists of 
two debates and a lesson given in presence of the examiners. In 
the debate a fellow student appears to have done his best to 
trip up the man of his year; the question was: The proofs of the 
Deity contained in Bossuet. “Sir,” cried this young man, “ you 
appear to confuse Bossuet and Spinoza!” The shaft struck home ; 
Portalis or Franck might have set it winging. The lesson gave 
no greater satisfaction. ‘ Over the heads of the audience,” said the 
examiners, and thought not they pronounced a verdict on them- 
selves. Brief, Taine was plucked, to the no small scandal of the 
University. ‘ You cannot imagine,” writes Prévost-Paradol, “ with 
what force, clearness, precision, logic and elevation my friend Taine 
conducted the debate. I was proud of him. Never had I seen him 
so supple, so nervous, so lucid, so perfectly at his ease. His speech 
was animated and regular, with a contained ardour, an inner flame 
which gave life to his words. It was passion clad in reason ;—and 
they refused him ! ” 

“‘ My dear Taine,” wrote Jules Simon, “ a// your masters will tell 
you, as I tell you, that your success appeared to us certain.” “ At 
least you ought to have been classed first on the list,” wrote 
M. Vacherot. ‘I hear you were condemned for heresy.” 

So, with a great injustice mitigated by the sympathy and applause 
of his friends and masters, ended the college days of Taine. 








ITI. 


The first man of his year, as such, had hoped for a_ post 
in reach of Paris, where he might have seen his mother and 
sisters, worked in the public libraries, continued to frequent his 
friends. But, after his disgrace, he was content to accept the place 
of Jocum tenens to the Professor of Philosophy at the country college 
of Nevers. A college is something less than a lycée, though also a 
sort of public school; as for the post, I do not think it exists in our 
English system—it is the highest in the degrees of school-teaching : 
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the lessons on philosophy being, so to speak, a sort of transition 
between the school curriculum and a university course; they are 
generally addressed to lads between eighteen and twenty years of 
age, and treat of ethics and metaphysics. 

The titular professor was absent for reasons of health. Taine 
knew that his exile could not last for more than six months; his new 
duties were not unpleasant to him. Injustice itself will often act as 
a spur to a generous nature, increasing the power to act and to excel. 
The first months at Nevers were not unhappy. With fifty pounds a 
year, a shelf of books, a piano, time tothink and leisure to write, the 
young philosopher declared himself a man to be envied. The first 
draught of solitude is apt to fly to the head ; and though, if prolonged, 
the after effects may be unpleasant, the initial sensation is exciting. 

**T shall make no visits ; my mind is too much of an aristocrat and Nevers too 
Beotian, But, half the day, I dwell in a happier sphere, with my absent friends, 
my books, my piano, and above all my work. I am making experiments on 
myself and have begun a long study on sensations. You know that I believe our 
feelings—our bodily seusations—to be the starting point of all psychology—In 
prying into them I hope to find some evidence as to the nature of the soul... 
with my feet on the fire-dogs, reading, smoking, stirring the logs, I lead the life 
of ahermit. Sure of my brain-full, I care little enough about the rest, and so 
at least am certain of never being bored. What aword, my dear, is that word of 
home: chez soi! With a fire, books, tobacco and a piano, a fig for ennui !”’ 


Hegel and Condillac were still his masters: an odd pair, who 
surely never thought to run in harness; a reader no less odd, who 
found in either an equal pleasure! In their co-ordination, confirmed 
by studies in the school of Claude Bernard and the great modern 
physiologists, we find the starting point of Taine’s psychology ; but 
in the end Condillac was to influence him infinitely more than Hegel. 
Many years later,in his Philosophes Classiques, he referred to this not 
unhappy autumn at Nevers. 

“For a whole year, in the provinces I read Hegel every day, and it is probable 
that never again shall I find the fine freshness of those first impressions. Imagine 
Spinoza, topping Aristotle, lifted on to that pyramid of sciences which modern 
experiments have piled up during these last three hundred years. Half suffocated, 
I rolled through the deeps of Being and Nothingness, rapt, as it seemed for ever 
from the solid earth, and I might have thought that science could no further go, 
if, far off, on the corner of my study table, I had not caught a glimpse of a volume 
of Voltaire supporting a treatise by Condillac.”’ 


If our mortal happiness, as Taine loved to declare, lies in being able 
to escape from the real world for five or six hours every day, then those 
first months at Nevers were really happy. His little room enclosed a 
vast and multiple life, leading to the Infinite by the avenues of music, 
feeling, and philosophy. His own self supplied an abundant material 
for his researches; hours were passed in minute examinations of the 
five senses ; tests of hearing, sight, smell, touch, and taste patiently 
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verified. But a schoolmaster who dines every day at his inn cannot 
wholly evade contact with the solid human world. Here, too, the 
humorous mind of Taine found a source of amusement. 


“This year (he writes to his mother) is perhaps an unique opportunity for 
examining the manners of a country town, its inhabitants, its mediocre grammar- 
school—in fact, the real provinces. 

“Un jour il redirait a ses petits enfants 
Les meeurs de la République 
Nibernique.” 


There is an echo of Stendhal in this phrase which we shall catch 
over and over again. Every very young man of genius is under the 
influence of some private mental idol. In Taine’s case, the invisible 
mentor was Henry Beyle, and if the humours of Nevers entertain 
him it is because he sees them through the spectacles of Julien Sorel. 


“ The chaplain is aman of parts, but a rascal. He returned my call ; I accom- 
panied him to the stair-head when he left, and there he said, ‘ We can be of some 
use to each other. We can give each other aid—and warning. For instance, 
will you let me know if any of your pupils show signs of irreligion #’ I stared at 
him, struck dumb, and when I had recovered sense enough to answer he had 
disappeared down the staircase.’’ 


On Sundays our young schoolmaster took a holiday from school 
and psychology alike, made up a good fire, put on a cosy smoking 
jacket, and gave himself up to music and the perusal of his favourite 
authors—which, all his life, unchanged, remained his bedside 
favourites : how often have I seen him read them in his last illness! 
There was Stendhal, of course, Sainte-Beuve and Marcus Aurelius— 
a little after (but still well to the fore) we may rank Balzac. (Forty 
years later, how often have we quoted them together! I remember 
saying to him that the Napoleon of his great history reminded me of 
the Napoleon of Balzac’s Médecin de Campagne, ‘ Quite true—quite 
true!” he exclaimed eagerly— I owe much to Balzac!” And one 
day, in Savoy, at his country seat, I remember how he tried to convert 
M. Renan to the faith ; but Renan could never read a novel. Taine 
settled his friend in a comfortable seat under those big trees near the 
Abbaye at Talloires, by the edge of the lake, put in his hands a volume 
of Balzac and left him for his usual methodical walk ; on his return 





Renan was fast asleep and nodding his sagacious head; Balzac had 
tumbled in the water. . . . Ah, old memories! vain digressions ! 
Yet less vain, perhaps, in this case than in any other, for Taine, once 
Yet | perhap tl th y other, for Taine, 
arrived at maturity, seldom revised a judgment. The old friends, 
the old books, were still the new ones.) At Nevers, in 1851, Marcus 
urelius was already his comforter; Stendhal and Sainte-Beuve wer 
Aurel lready | fort Stendhal and Sainte-B e 
his masters in psychology. In reading these early letters we often 
smile to see how Taine identifies himself with his odious friend 


Julien, qualifying as “prudent,” ‘docile,’ ‘ cautious,” or even 
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‘honeyed and serpentine,’ a course of conduct which, in any eyes 
but his own, appears the maddest audacity and a flat flying in the 
face of authority. When the books at last were shut, the piano stood 
open. ‘ Since Happiness and Beauty do not exist,’ Taine was to say 
in Graindorge, “we have invented Music and Art in their image.” 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart alternated with improvisations, 
“ ridiculous enough, no doubt,” he says, ‘“‘ as regards composition and 
harmony, but which express my ideas and make me happy. The 
piano is a magnificent instrument. One’s fingers ripple up and 
down the keyboard, or else one can play full chords, with both hands, 
from one end to the other of an air, and it sounds majestic, like 
organ-music, or Meyerbeer’s operas.” 

While Taine was thus amusing himself with books and work and 
healthful play, the last months of 1851, shod with down, raced 
on towards a great catastrophe. 

IV. 

Deep in his philosophy, Taine paid little heed to the course of 
external events; was he not quietly preparing a revolution of his own ? 
Already, in 1849, at Normale, he had thrown on paper the first 
rough project of a great work which was to occupy him during more 
than twenty years, his Theory of Mind, De /’ Intelligence. He was in 
contradiction with the thinkers of hisday. The shades of Royer-Col- 
lard and Jouffroy, recently dead, enforced by Victor Cousin, Franck and 
Garnier, vigorously alive, ruled French philosophy with a rod of iron. 
All were idealists—spiritualists, as we say in France—all believed in 
the absolute separation of soul and body, and placed above the apparent 
world an ideal counterpart, situate beyond the confines of space and 
time, ruled by a Providence distinct from the double world it governs. 
According to them the soul was free, absolutely free, to make her 
choice of good and evil, being in no wise bound or determined by ier 
mortal conditions of heredity, education, health, environment, disease. 
So proclaimed the Sorbonne, to whom any other explanation of the 
universe appeared a mischievous heresy. Meanwhile Taine was 
reflecting that the soul is free, given her conditions, to choose such 
or such a course of action by them determined, much as a roller is 
free to roll down an inclined plane. And to him the spiritual and 
the physical world—the life of movement and the life of moral 
emotion—appeared as the double face of one mystery, Nature. 
This philosophy, which we should call Determinist or Monist, 
appeared the rankest materialism to the Idealists of 1850. 

In his Philosophes Classiques Taine was to give us an illustration of 
the systems then at war, so happy that we cannot do better than 
reproduce it here, since in considering the youth of Taine it is 
necessary to touch on this vexed question of metaphysics. ‘I 
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imagine,” says he, “a living species, let us say the cornflower. Every 
single cornflower dies in the course of a year, but the genus is main- 
tained by the seed which each plant has produced ; as many cornflowers 
will come up next year; the individual withers but the race survives. 
This race or species which always tends to exist, yet which could not 
exist without a succession of mortal individuals, we will call the Ideal 
Cornflower. According to the German Pantheists the Ideal Corn- 
flower is God ; and the sum of all the cornflowers which He produces is 
the world. According to the Materialists, there is no ideal cornflower, 
only individual cornflowers. According to the Deists, there is no 
ideal cornflower, but a remarkably clever workman who turns out 
each individual cornflower. According to the Positivists, we have no 
means of ascertaining the existence of an ideal cornflower; and s0 
it is best to oceupy ourselves with the individual cornflowers. The last 
proposition, with just a dash of the first, gives the philosophy of Taine. 

Influenced in his early youth almost exclusively by Hegel, his 
analytic method of research brought him nearer year by year to the 
school of Condillac. Taine held that our ideas are so many signs, a sort 
of shorthand, in fact, which sums up a mass of previously acquired 
experience and sensations. An idea, in fact, is a résumé, a sort of 
abstract. A dog sniffs along a stubble field; a certain scent raises in 
his mind the image of a partridge, a hare, or perhaps of his master. 
That evolving of an image from a sensation is the early stage of 
thought, which afterwards goes on to evolve an abstraction from a 
mass of images. The man who has in his brain the greatest number 








of these signs, who can connect them together, seize their analogies— 
who lives, in fact, with ease in a world of abstractions—is the superior 
man, the genius, thinker or poet; and the slower we are to connect 
the abstraction with the image, and the image in its turn with the 
sensation, the lower is our intellectual rank. My husband, Emile 
Duclaux, had an old Auvergnate nurse, a humble peasant woman, 
who, after forty years of service, was as simple as the day she 
first left her mountain hamlet. One day, in Paris, he took her to 
an exhibition of sculpture. To his astonishment she could see no 
resemblance between the images and the objects represented. She 
laughed when he told her that such and such a block of salt was the 
portrait of a gentleman (and yet he did not show her Rodin’s Balzac), 
and, in a group of dogs, she could not distinguish the heads from the 
tails. The unfamiliar sign meant nothing to Catherine. ... And 
yet even old Catherine lived in a world of abstractions. When you 
said “a tree,’’ she saw neither the wind-baflled fir-tree by the gate, nor 
the cherry in the orchard, nor the beech clinging to the mountain- 
scaur; when you said ‘tan animal,” she called up the image neither 
of a fox nor a fowl, but perfectly understood something as different 
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a pied Cantal sheep-dog, with its pointed nose, odd blue eyes, bushy 
tail and furry coat, live and barking. Her stock was smaller, that 
isall. Memory, learning, imagination had supplied her with few 
images, fewer abstractions. And since these are the food of thought, 
la vieille Catherine was not a great thinker. 

“Tam well on in my study of sensations” (Taine wrote to his friend, de Suckau, in 
November,1851). ‘‘I make the most curious discoveries. Our school—much more 
idealist than it knew—has unconsciously feared to probe too closely the relations 
of soul and body. Remember that, according to me, our sensations comprehend 
that inner sort which we call images, which are the objects of consciousness in all 
the higher workings of the mind. No one yet has probably studied the 
connections of these images. That is my province! Thine also! Psychology is 
our trysting-place.” 

¥ 

Meanwhile, on the 2nd of December of this same year, 1851, 
M. Louis Bonaparte (who for three years had been President of the 
French Republic, to which he had taken the oath of allegiance) 
suddenly arrested all the leading members of the Republican and 
Royalist parties, pronounced the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, and usurped the supreme power. An appeal to the people 
confirmed the Prince-President in his rights for a period of ten years, 
and, as we know, in 1852, a second plébiscite elevated him to the 
rank of Emperor with the style of Napoleon III. 

This “ opération de police,” as M. de Vogiie has called it, did not 
come to pass without resistance. Some thousands of Liberal French- 
men, more or less eminent, were murdered, sent into exile, or trans- 
ported beyond the seas. All over France indignant towns and 
villages rose up in protest and revolt. At Clamecy, near Nevers, 
the populace carried the town by assault, burned and pillaged private 
property, and murdered the police. Troops were sent down from 
Paris to maintain order, and aggravated the butchery. Taine shrunk 
in a violent recoil from usurper and insurgents alike. 

‘*O politics, hideous word! Those in power steal public liberty, shoot down 
some three or four thousand citizens, commit perjury. The populace steals and 
murders. I dare not form a wish for the triumph of either combatant nor choose 
between a Russian autocracy or an anarchy of secret societies. I’d rather cut off 
my hand than offer it to either party. 

“The triumph of the people would mean a general pillage, probably a civil 
war. I could only wish for the triumph of anidea. I can see Right nowhere. I can 
but resign myself to being of no party, to hating all alike, as I long for the advent 
of Knowledge and Honour. Meanwhile Philosophy opens her sanctuary. Edita 
doctrina sapientum templa serena,” 

' 

English people have often an affection for the Second Empire. 
I have always wondered why! Especially in its first period of 
absolute government, from 1852 to 1860, it seems to me, at least, the 
most odious ¢yime in modern history, more Spanish than French in 
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its coarse display, its brutality, and its extraordinary mingling of the 
hypocrisy of a dominant clergy with the frivolity of soldiers and 
women. No place in it anywhere for a free mind or honest speech. 
From the first day our young schoolmaster at Nevers appears to have 
foreseen the course of affairs. 


‘Tt was clear that M. Bonaparte would support and be supported by the 
Clerical Party. First of all, the memory of his uncle; secondly, the need of 
counting on the only really powerful corporation in France. Be sure that, against 
the spread of ideas, he will use everything that is their enemy: the brutal 
discipline of the army, the selfishness and cowardice of the landed interest, the 
country legends of Napoleon, and that great extinguisher the Clergy. As for us 
we smell of brimstone! They will probably, suppress Philosophy as a means of 
entering the University.” 


And in fact some three weeks after the Coup da’ Etat, on Christmas 
Day, 1851, the Minister of Public Instruction suppressed the exami- 
nation in Philosophy for the Agrégation. Henceforth inoffensive 
Rhetoric alone dangled in her persuasive hand the keys of the Sor- 
bonne. “ As if it were a Praise to know what might be Said and not 
what should be Thought.” (But there is a world of difference 
between a Bonaparte and a Bacon.) 

The suppression of this examination blocked, so to speak, the future 
of Taine. He could not pass in rhetoric with a thesis on sensations. 
All his plans had to be made over anew. But the problems of private 
conduct were so pressing that at first he had little time to think even 
of his nearest interests. His friends were among the vanquished 
party—the Liberals ; Prévost-Paradol urged him to join them in a 
public protest against the usurper. But here Taine rebelled: his 
convictions asserted the right of the majority to choose their ruler, and 
had not the plébiscite, however obtained, confirmed the authority, 
now legitimate, of the usurper? Napoleon III. was abhorrent to his 
soul. When, on the morrow of the Coup d’£tat, the Rector of the 
College of Nevers had asked Taine to sign an address of “ gratitude 
and felicitation’’ to the Prince-President, the young man flatly 
refused, and in so doing was alone among his colleagues. But since 
then the plébiscite had declared Napoleon the Elect of the Nation. 
There was nothing to do but to acquiesce. 

In Paris the Liberals went singing to their martyrdom. And here 
was Taine quietly taking the oath of allegiance! Such conduct 
seemed inexplicable, and almost unpardonable, to his fiery young 
friend Prévost-Paradol. Normale had made a point of its resistance ; 
Vacherot, Libert, Dubois, Jules Simon and others of Taine’s old 
masters were giving lessons for their bread; Prévost kept his renegade 
friend informed of each heroic detail. The words were courteous 
enough, but, says Taine, “the tone conveys clearly enough: ‘my 
friend Taine is half a coward; he quiets with sophistries an uneasy 
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eonscience.’’’? What seemed sophistries to the ardent young Liberal 
were to his friend laws of reason and therefore laws of conduct. 
“Seven million votes,” he replies to Prévost, “ cannot make wrong 
right, or justify the conduct of M. Bonaparte, but they give him a right 
to be obeyed.” 

‘Seven million horses!” ejaculates Prévost in a fit of temper. 
“ Exactly,” rejoins his friend. ‘And seven million horses have no 
doubt a moral right to dispose of their own possessions. An idiot 
is master of his field. . . . Truth has not changed—Pascal’s apologue 
is just as true as ever. Do you remember it? ‘ Who is to take 
precedence? The wisest, you say; but who shall decide? Yonder 
man has four lackeys and I have one; let him pass first; his right 
can be counted on our fingers and I should be a fool to contest it.’ 
Now the majority has chosen Bonaparte.” 

And Taine refuses to give way or yet to quarrel with his friend. 
“ Do you think I could break a friendship of five years’ standing ! 
Brothers in philosophy, politics and literature, our minds were born 
together, or rather each fathered the other.” And the bond resists, 
but not without a momentary sense of tension, detachment—as the 
Italians say, distacco. 

Blamed at Nevers for his hostile attitude to the new order of things, 
regarded by his friends as a virtuous sort of traitor, Taine found 
himself surrounded by a moral atmosphere singularly chill and dull. 
In the natural reaction from the violent excitement of December and 
January, he fell again a victim to his customary foe of melancholy. 
This form of hypochondria, which appears to be an exhaustion of the 
cerebro-cardiae nerves, is common in persons of the literary tempera- 
ment, and, though probably less serious than distressing, is indeed a 
most crippling affliction while it lasts. Taine was to know it later in 
its gravest form; at Nevers in 1852 he was less sick than sorry. As 
a rule, in these moments, he strove to lose himself in work ; but could 
he drown care in the niceties of Latin prose and Greek verse, grown 
as indifferent to him as his childhood’s toys? He found it impossible 
to take seriously an examination in Classics, and he had not in all the 
town a single friend with whom to talk over his difficulties. 

His letters to Edouard de Suckau are a mirror of his state, which 
he describes alternately as a ‘‘ painful numbness,” a “ moral asphyxia ”’ 
and a “ tormented nightmare.” All the charm had gone from solitude ; 
he saw now that, if indeed the solitary be free, it is with the wrecked 
unenviable freedom of drifting spars and flotsam. Human activity 
presupposes human relations ; few indeed can support undejected the 
hermit’s life. Even though a man sequester himself to attain a higher 
conversation, his days can but be sad, however noble, since nearly all 
our cheerfulness comes to us from contact with our neighbours, or 
from the changing face of Nature. Even without the incomparable 
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pastime of a passionate devotedness, any human being surrounded by 
family and friends is provided with wholesome entertainment, with 
little cares, little duties, trifling pleasures and expectations that hedge 
him in from melancholy ; and which, if they be not a great happiness, 
are often the small change of it, and all that we poor mortals are likely 
to get. The member of an affectionate household, living in the 
country, has scant excuse indeed for melancholy. But a friendless 
youth alone in winter in a mediocre town cannot long go on singing: 
“My mind to me a kingdom is!” What a desert soon becomes 
that kingdom ! 
And so his letters run :— 

“T’ve a black cloud on my spirits. It happens often when my head takes to 
aching, if I have no other resource than to make fun of myself—or, perhaps, to 
think of my great stoic consolation, ‘ To die! to sleep !’ 

‘The proud solitary can no longer live alone! I have such a passionate 
longing to fling my arms round some human being I love! And my sick head 
prevents me from working. This is moral asphyxia! Shall I grow resigned 
after four or five years of solitude in the provinces ? 

‘**T am deep, deep in the Slough of Despond ! 

‘*How I hate being a martyr! ...I hunger and thirst fora friend... I 


9 


stifle here ! 
VI. 

In the first days of April, 1852, Taine, at Nevers, received a letter 
signed by no less a personage than the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The tone of this missive was severe and threatening. Taine 
had been sent to Nevers in disgrace, to expiate his heretical opinions, 
and he had persevered in the error of his way. He was therefore 
cut off from the profession of Philosophy, and appointed /ocum tenens 
to the Classical Master of Poitiers, himself absent from his post. 
In Classics his opinions were deemed less likely to contaminate the 
mind of youth. 

‘*T am resolved to prove you in a form of teaching less dangerous to your own 
interests. But I do not envisage without anxiety the results of this experiment. 
It is my duty to inform you that, should you not satisfy me on this occasion, I 
shall be obliged to dispense with your further services, 

“ H. Fortoun.” 

Although it was a further disgrace, the change of scene restored 
Taine to health ; the very injustice was a fillip to his spirit, which 
determined so to order his future as to cast the discredit back upon 
his persecutors. Poitiers was new, untried. He found a constant 
diversion in the very dulness of the aristocratic little town, in the 
suspicious supervision of the Rector, and in his own conformity. 
His sarcastic temper saw matter for mirth in his refusal of Pascal and 
Moliére to the boys in his class, as immoral authors—it is true he 
had referred his decision to the authorities. Taine determined to 
out-Poitiers Poitiers, ‘ Our history,” he exclaims, “ is that of Julien 
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at the seminary.” He quotes Stendhal, makes mock of his official 
superiors, has wild fits of piano-playing, writes long amusing letters 
to his family and friends, and plunges with renewed delight into his 
Theory of Mind. 

Why should he not abandon the Fellowship and try his fortune 
with a doctor’s degree ? A doctor in philosophy would be sure of a 
place in some provincial school. And here the Theory of Mind 
would serve its turn. So reasons Taine, forgetting M. Fortoul’s 
opinion of his agnosticism, for which he is doing penance at that 
very hour. He contemplates maintaining in the orthodox Sorbonne 
a thesis which asserts that the sentient soul is situate in, and indi- 
visible from, the nervous system. If it be the highest form of know- 
ledge to know one’s men and how to make use of them, Taine was 
indeed a fool. But if we are wisest in devoting ourselves to that 
we do the best, then he was both wise and happy, for the exercise of 
his master faculty brought with it a sense of power and of delightful 
ease. 

“To think, and then to set in order one’s ideas, and then to write them down, 
what a happy thing it is! The more one keeps one’s thoughts to oneself, the 
happier these hours of work; they have something of the secret confidence of 
lovers’ meetings. 

“I think Spinoza and Descartes were happy in their villages in Holland. If I 
could afford it I would go and live as quietly on a fifth floor in Paris. Knowledge 
is worth that one should love her for herself and not as a mere means of success. 
. + + Yes, I quite understand the lives of Descartes and Spinoza, and I cannot see 
why we should not do like them. True, Descartes had the supreme good fortune 
of a small independence, but the other had to polish spectacle glasses for a living, 
just as we give lessons in Rhetoric. 

“T live in a hole like a philosophic rat. Just now my hole is to my liking, 
music cheers me, the sky is blue, and all I ask for is: Letters!” 

But in the month of July the thesis on Sensations was rejected by 
the University of Paris. The examiner sent it back to Taine with 
the remark that even in philosophy a man of common sense takes 
some account of the state of public opinion; he added to a friend 
that M. Taine’s ideas were known; he had better go in for literature, 
for he would never be allowed to take a degree in philosophy. ‘To 
the devil with all inquisitors,” cries Taine. ‘“’Tis a sentence of 
death! ” and then, in a burst of irony d /a Stendhal, he resolves to 
follow the examiner’s advice, to go in for a literary subject, and, this 
time, milk for babes; he proposes to take his doctor’s degree with a 
thesis on the Fables of La Fontaine. 

“Not that I forsake my rejected thesis,” he writes to his sister in August, 1852. 
“Ten years hence I shall print it, when I have completed it to my liking—it will 
make a sizeable book . . . I have plenty ofshot in my pouch, but I don’t mean 
to scatter it grain by grain. When I’ve gota good gun-full, then—oh then, be 
sure !—I’ll fire it off bang in the face of Official Truth. Meanwhile— 


** Le soin de mon troupeau m’occupe tout entier.” 
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Vil. 


In his letters home—careful not to grieve the tender mother and 
young sisters whom he cherished with a kind, protecting love, ‘Taine 
makes light of his troubles and indulges at most in a burst of wild 
sarcasm at intervals. But, in his correspondence with Prévost and 
de Suckau, we see how sharp was the blow. 

‘*I was deceived, I suppose, by the intoxication of composition. I saw my 
syllogisms so startling clear. I thought the Sorbonne would repudiate my 
doctrine but accept my propositions as a working hypothesis. . . . I need all 
my philosophy to accept the thought of a life dragged out at Poitiers or 


’ 


Draguignan, in complete moral solitude, vexed and crossed at every turn.’ 


He resigned himself, however, to this position, on the reflection that 
two hours of teaching every morning earned his bread and left him 
twelve hours a day for his own work. With the incurable optimism 
of your professed pessimist, he even flattered himself that he was 
doing very well at Poitiers, that he had quite won over the Hector 
and was sure of excellent notes, when, in September, a second letter 
from the Minister informed him that he was transferred to Besangon 
as master of the lowest form—the VI. class, in France. To teach 
French grammar to little boys! This was polishing spectacle glasses 
with a vengeance. 

In a natural moment of revolt, Taine declined the appointment, 
asked and obtained a long furlough and came up to Paris, where he 
settled in one small room of a modest inn situate in the Rue 
Servandoni. He had about fifty pounds a year of his own. <A few 
private lessons easily doubled this sum and soon he obtained in 
addition a class in a private school. In February, 1853, he writes to 
his mother—putting, as usual in this case, his best foot foremost— 

**] don’t know why I devote two hours a day to giving lessons—an hour would 
do quite well. There is no possible means of spending one’s money here (in 
Paris ! under the Second Empire!). The theatre oncein a way, a concert or 80, 
cost really very little. I have never been happier. Even if 1 could spend, say 
fifteen-pence instead of tenpence, on my dinner—should I be any better off! 1 
don’t bother my head about such trifles.’’ 

Taine found himself in Paris surrounded by a little cultured group 
of what we may perhaps call native Emigrés. The“ Intellectuals ” of 
a former day, relics of the old Liberal order, were out of office, in 
disgrace, and for the most part reduced to taking lodgers or giving 
lessons for their daily bread. It is in the French temperament to 
keenly enjoy persecution suffered for an idea—especially for a 
political idea—and they were not uncheerful. 

Names as great in the University as those of Vacherot, Jules 
Simon, Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire, Dubois, Bersot, Libert, illuminated 
the little circle. These were voluntary martyrs surrounded by an 
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aureole. All of them were Taine’s old masters; and doubtless he 
felt more at ease with these heroic Non-jurors since he had ceased 
to profit, in however miserable a measure, by the bounties of 
‘“M. Bonaparte.” 

In the Preface to his Philosophes Classiques he recalls affectionately 
his garret of the Rue Servandoni; the students, his comrades, the 
men of science, his friends and masters, whose society made poverty 
so enchanting. 

“Tn 1852 I lived in the Latin Quarter with half-a-dozen other young men fond 
of reading ; they spent their days in the libraries, the university, the hospitals. 
In the evening, our great amusement was a good debate. 

‘‘One of them was a mathematician and Orientalist (Wopke) ; another was a 
botanist deep in the physiology of orchids; a third was a doctor who studied the 
heredity of disease ; a fourth, an artist, pretended that the social history of France 
was locked up in the portfolios of the print room (Planat). Several were great 
in law; others proficient in chemistry. We were acquainted with divers men of 
learning and artists, whom we treated as our superiors because they made us 
welcome as their equals, Our discussions were spirited and sincere. We laughed 
aloud at all that was laughable, and when we encountered a piece of bad logic— 
were it never so official—we sent it to the right-about for a fool and a foe.”’ 


Such were the hours of relaxation. But Taine worked hard; 
besides the lessons he gave, besides the composition of his thesis, 
several hours every day were filled with scientific pursuits. He 
studied botany under Jussieu, zoology under Geoffroy-St. Hilaire, 
psychology and anatomy at the School of Medicine. He haunted the 
dissecting-room and visited the famous madhouse of the Salpétriére, 
where one of his cousins was resident physician. All this, of course, 
was not in view of the Fubles de la Fontaine, but of that Theory of 
Mind which Taine could never lay on the shelf. But La Fontaine, 
too, had his turn. When a man has composed for himself a certain 
peculiar system of envisaging things—a We/ltanschauung—he can 
pour his wine into any vessel. La Fontaine provided his biographer 
with many themes for philosophising—it was in reviewing the 
enchanting fabulist that Taine invented his theory of the “ Milieu,” 
in which he maintains that character, and even genius, are deter- 
mined by the race, the historical period, and the environing circum- 
stances in which an individual is placed. Genius is always a résumé. 
La Fontaine, like all great men, resumed in himself a nation, a 
moment, and a civilisation. And so there is a kinship between a 
French garden by Le Notre and a tragedy by Racine. La Fontaine 
could not have existed without the delicacy, the sobriety, the spirit, 
gaiety and Gaulish mischief, the refined art and ceremonious education 
of the seventeenth century in France... Taine is so fired by his subject 
that he writes to De Suckau, “There are only two things really 
worth doing: metaphysics, the great generalities which embrace the 
universe; or a monograph, the detail of a life or a soul.” Already 
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he begins to think of a pendant to La Fontaine—already he begins 
to muse in his leisure hours how the inner life, the precision, the 
energy, the natural English sadness, taken with the fire, the pagan 
fancy of the Renaissance, served to produce a Shakespeare. Perhaps 
in a half-page of Taine’s Za Fontaine we have the earliest hint of a 
history one day to be written on these lines, that History of English 
literature which was to be the masterpiece of Taine. 


VIII. 


Notwithstanding a dose of philosophy which they certainly found 
excessive, the high gods of the Sorbonne consented to accept La 
Fontaine, and on the 31st of May, 1853, T’aine was proclaimed a 
Doctor in Letters. Shortly after he competed for and obtained a 
prize offered by the French Academy for the best essay on Livy 
(Titus Livius). He is no longer an obscure young man; his road is 
clear to the fortieth armchair. 

And so we leave our young philosopher well on his way, fully 
equipped for combat, already in possession of character and genius 
which are to achieve nobility and fame. We know him in his 
essentials; he will change but little. At sixty we admired in him 
the same half-shy candour, the same conciliating and affable kindness 
tempering an iron will; we saw him as affectionate and faithful to 
the few he knew, as scornful and impatient of the many-headed 
beast, as, in his early letters, he appears at five-and-twenty. There 
were certain social virtues—equality, fraternity—-which Taine was 
never to understand. He had not, perhaps, in an acute degree, the 
sense of patriotism. More than once politics will rend and perplex 
him as in 1851, and his horror of haste and injustice will again prevent 
him from identifying himself with either party. His Attic sense of 
fitness, wounded by realities, will more than once turn harsh and 
bitter on a recoil; an excessive love of formulas and classifications 
will grow upon him; but for probity, honour, candour, faithfulness, 
pureness of heart and mind, we shall not look upon his like again. 
His life and character were fashioned in a grand homogeneity; 
everything in the making of them fell harmoniously into place as in 
a fore-ordained design. An extreme sensibility was counterbalanced 
by an almost rigid love of method; an acquired prudence controlled 
a native audacity, reserve protected candour, tenderness softened 
resolution ; and the result was a masterpiece. 

We may, perhaps, regret that Taine did not push still further his 
studies in natural science; in no realm of human thought have the 
last fifty years produced so much variety; he might have found 
behind the classes and the systems he delighted in, the splendid 
anarchy of Nature; he would, perhaps, have seen that order is 
quality in us, subjective, rather than in Her: that her immense con- 
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fusion nowhere exhibits that fixity and oneness which haunt the 
human brain. Who knows whether the word of wisdom be not 
Renan’s eternal peut-étre ! 

Although, to our thinking, he crystallised too soon, Taine never 
lost the freshness of his interest in philosophical questions ; he still 
accompanied untired the invisible Goddess. One of the last con- 
versations I had with him was on that problem of the subconscious 
self, which he had debated in his Théorie de /’ Intelligence; he eagerly 
followed the experiments of the Society for Psychical Research. He 
never ceased accumulating knowledge; if his mind had shaped and 
labelled the pigeon-holes somewhat prematurely, at least they always 
contained an extraordinary variety of information, from which the 
most recent was never excluded. Once he said to me, ‘‘ Read every 
book of importance pen in hand ; reduce eight chapters of your author 
to eight pages, resume those eight pages in eight lines. Better still 
if you can sum up your information in eight words!” His own 
brain was peopled with such abstracts, judgments, and definitions. 

As from a Pisgah-height, in his last years he loved to survey the 
systems and civilisations of men. His nephew, M. André Chévrillon, 
has narrated, in a most remarkable article recently contributed to the 
Revue de Paris, his last visit to the dying philosopher. Taine was 
sitting in his study; suddenly he looked up and said: “ Ah, men— 
men! How many men there have been! Of how many sorts and kinds 
and conditions! How many different ways of seeking happiness! 
How many ideas which have fashioned men into distinct societies.” 

And his dying gaze rested an instant on their variety. 


In looking back towards that society of which M. Taine was a 
natural centre, I can but sigh to think how rare a place was this 
Europe of ours between 1880 and 1890. In England, George Eliot 
had left us— Darwin and Carlyle linger but an instant on the thresh- 
old; but there was Browning, there was Arnold, there was Tennyson, 
there was Ruskin. In Florence, one still might gather round 
one’s hearth the survivors of a heroic generation. In France, Hugo 
and Pasteur, Taine and Renan, made such a quartet as few countries 
have seen. On the graves of each of these men we might carve Renan’s 
epitaph: Veritatem dilexit. What was the ferment which produced 
them, and which is so much feebler in their successors ? Was it the 
conviction that truth is to be had for the seeking, that work, not 
faith, is the key with which one day we may open the gates of the 
infinite Unknown ? 





‘ Mary Duvucwavx. 


(A. Mary F. Rosrysoy.) 
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SOCIALISM SUB ROSA. 


Punic attention has, during the last few months, been powerfully 
directed to a new phase of an old problem. I do not propose, at this 
stage at any rate, to enter upon a discussion as to the critical value 
of the long and elaborate'series of articles recently contributed to 
The Times under the title of “ Municipal Socialism.” That is a 
point on which opinions may very fairly differ. Still less do I wish 
to discuss the motives which have inspired the enterprise. Be the 
intrinsic value of the articles what it may, it will hardly be disputed 
that they have succeeded in reopening a question which has been 
shirked, in sheer cowardice it would seem, by the Government and 
by Parliament. 

A few explanatory words may seem to be necessary to substantiate 
this statement. 

In the middle of the Session of 1900 a Joint Select Committee of 
the two Houses was appointed “to consider and report as to the 
principles which should govern powers given by Bills and Provisional 
Orders to municipal and other local authorities for industrial enter- 
prises within or without the area of their jurisdiction.” The Select 
Committee was a strong one. The House of Lords contributed five 
of its best men of business—Lord Crewe (who became Chairman of 
the Committee), Lord Rothschild, Lord Peel, Lord Hampden, and 
Lord Windsor. The House of Commons appointed (in the first 
instance) Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir 
Walter Foster, and Sir Leonard Lyell. The Committee held sixteen 
meetings, examined a large number of witnesses, and on July 27th, 
1900, they reported that they ‘‘are of opinion that, having been 
appointed at a comparatively late period in the Session, it is not 
possible to bring their inquiry to a satisfactory conclusion during the 
present Session. They, therefore, recommend that they should be 
reappointed during the next Session of Parliament, and have agreed 
to report the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, with an ap- 
> The Minutes fill a Blue Book of some five hundred pages, 
and may be read by any one who cares to expend 4s. 3d. on the pur- 
chase of a singularly interesting revelation of the method of local 
government in Great Britain. 

But of the Committee itself nothing has been heard, so far as I 
can ascertain, from that day to this. Their own recommendation 
has been simply disregarded; their inquiry has been summarily 
arrested, and they have been precluded from drawing any conclu- 
sions from the mass of evidence they had collected, or of placing 
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those conclusions before Parliament and the country. It is not 
difficult to guess at the reasons which have induced the “ strongest 
Government of modern times” to acquiesce in the shelving of an 
awkward question. There was considerable opposition to the 
appointment of the Committee in the first instance. The “municipal ” 
party is strong in the House of Commons, and appeared to resent the 
original appointment of the Committee as a slur upon municipal 
“enterprise” in the past, and a possible barrier to its development 
in the future. Whether the Government have simply preferred to 
“Jet sleeping dogs lie,” or whether the pressure brought to bear by 
the municipal party has been too strong for their resolution, it is not 
for an outsider to surmise. 

The fact remains that a singularly interesting inquiry has been 
suspended in mid-career, and that the sole result of laborious days 
spent in a committee room during the summer heats of 1900 is the 
torso of a report, and an entirely undigested mass of evidence. 

There the matter would in all probability have rested but for the 
strong indictment drawn in the columns of Zhe Times against the 
recent developments of “ municipalisation.’” Those developments 
may be all to the good, or all to the bad. Further knowledge and 
further experience may confirm or may falsify the optimistic anticipa- 
tions of ardent “‘ municipalists.” But none can question the gravity 
of the point at issue, and all will agree that we ought to know and 
realise whither in this matter we are tending. A few people here 
and there may have had a dim suspicion that things were moving 
with gathering velocity in a well-defined direction; that municipal 
corporations were casting envious glances, and even laying eager 
hands, upon spheres of activity hitherto occupied exclusively by the 
private trader. But never before have even well-informed folk been 
in a position to realise the cumulative effect, whether for good or evil, 
of recent municipal enterprises, while to many respectable citizens 
who are not over quick to apprehend the significance of what is taking 
place under their very eyes, the recent “revelations” have come, I 
imagine, as a considerable shock. 

No one can pretend, however, that a series of articles “from a 
correspondent,” however able and painstaking, can be a satisfactory 
substitute for the investigations and the report of a Select Committee, 
or a Royal Commission. Much of the evidence collected by the 
correspondent is apparently second or third hand; many, if not most, 
of the witnesses are anonymous; none of them can be subjected 
to cross-examination. These are defects inherent in the method 
pursued. But the articles themselves, though undeniably able, are 
open to serious criticism. They do not even pretend to impartiality ; 
they are indeed eminently unjudicial in tone; they put the case for 
the prosecution, generally with force, but not always with discretion. 
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The most friendly critic must be dismayed by their curious lack of 
proportion and perspective, and the entire inability which they exhibit 
to discriminate between the trivial and the grave. But none the less, all 
who are interested in contemporary Economics, or in municipal politics, 
must acknowledge a considerable debt to the writer, and must welcome 
the ventilation of a question of the gravest public importance. 


Of Socialism in its cruder and coarser aspects we hear far less to- 
day than we heard ten or fifteen or twenty years ago. Mr. Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, with its curious combination of genuine 
humanity and shrill predatory rhetoric, its grotesquely perverted 
information and its fallacious reasoning, no longer excites impassioned 
controversy. Merrie England, again, is relegated to the obscurity 
whence it would never have emerged but for the rich opportunities 
afforded to a tissue of absurdities by a “little learning” diffused 
among inflammable classes. Still less do we hear of schemes for the 
regeneration of mankind based upon the formation of “ quadrangular 
phalansteries.” S. Simon, Robert Owen and Fourier had their transient 
vogue. But even the memory of the Fourierite experiments might 
have perished before now but for the fact that the genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has assured them immortality in the pages of 
the Blithedale Romance. The Socialist party, led of late years 
with singular tact and adroitness, has adopted other methods ; it no 
longer preaches “ confiscation”’ of land or capital; it no longer asks 
for the wholesale acceptance of the doctrines of any teacher how- 
ever eminent. Its skilful leaders have realised that among a people 
so “ practical” and so conservative as ourselves a blatant propaganda 
undertaken in the interest of confiscatory doctrines has little chance of 
success. The economic stronghold of individualism is not to be taken 
by storm ; its trenches are proof against frontal attacks. The position 
must be assailed scientifically ; it may be turned ; it cannot be rushed. 
This is the lesson which the Socialists have learnt. This is the problem 
to the solution of which its leaders have devoted themselves with con- 
summate address, and with no small measure of success. Hence the 
danger to the existing order of society is at once far graver and far 
more real, because far more subtle, than at any previous period in the 
last century and a-half. The enemy has, moreover, found a strong 
ally in the heart of the citadel itself. 

There is nothing of which the average Briton is prouder than the 
vigour of his Local Institutions, the purity and the success of his 
Local Governments. And in the main his pride is justified. But if 
the functions of Local Government have been successfully performed 
within a limited sphere, what more natural and justifiable than t 
enlarge its scope? The better the work, the better the men. The 
more important the interests committed to the local administrator, 
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the more varied his duties, the more grave his responsibilities, financial 
and otherwise, the higher will be the quality of men encouraged to enter 
the sphere of local politics. The argument is specious, and it is not 
likely to be addressed in vain to municipal and parochial politicians. 
But isit sound? I believe it to be, on the contrary, entirely fallacious. 
The more Local Government extends its functions, the more it for- 
sakes purely administrative work, the further it encroaches on the 
sphere of trade, the greater, I believe, will be the reluctance of the 
average business man to give up time and thought to its concerns, and 
the more irresistible will the tendency become to confide the control 
of local affairs to paid officials. That these officials are, as a rule, 
both able and honourable is not denied. But can any one see, with 
complacency, the control, not merely of local administration but, to a 
large extent, of locul industrial enterprise, confided to a bureaucracy ? 
That the danger is not visionary or chimerical must be realised by any 
one who will take the trouble to study the minutes of evidence submitted 
to the Select Committee, or the investigations of Zhe Times corres- 
pondent. And the essence of the danger is its subtlety. ‘ Line upon 
line: Precept upon precept”? has been the motto of the latter-day 
Socialist, seeking to capture the citadel of Local Government. Nor 
is it difficult for each single step to advance persuasive arguments ; 
itisin the cumulative effect of many small developments that the 
real danger lurks. 

I propose briefly to examine some of the arguments employed to 
recommend these extensions of municipal enterprise to moderate and 
fair-minded men. They may be roughly summarised as follows :— 


1. Certain fields of commerce are virtually monopolies; and 
monopolies with their vast potential profits ought not to be 
vested in individuals or private syndicates ; 

2. If profits can be made out of the general supply of any 
commodity, those profits should go to the community at 
large and not into the pockets of private traders ; 

3. In matters of great importance to the health or well-being or 
convenience of large sections of the community, the com- 
munity should intervene to mitigate the “greed” of the 
private trader or capitalist, and, by underselling him, reduce 
his profits and cheapen the commodity to the consumer. 
Means of locomotion, working-class dwellings, &c., may be 
instanced as coming into this category. 

4. It is the duty of public authorities to improve in every 

possible way the conditions of labour ; inter alia, by paying 

in all cases the trade-union rate of wages, where labour is 
directly employed, and insisting on its payment as a con- 
dition in all contracts. 
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5. Since public authorities can raise capital on more advantageous 
terms than private traders, it is an actual economic dis- 
advantage to leave large enterprises in their hands.’ 


These arguments are specious, and deserve consideration. 

1. As to real or supposed “ monopolies.” The number of these 
when closely scrutinized is far less than is generally supposed ; but 
it may be conceded at once that where the monopoly character of a 
certain commodity is beyond dispute, and where that commodity is 
one of universal consumption, the local authority is justified in 
either (i) undertaking the supply of the commodity itself; or (ii) 
exercising a rigid control over those who supply it. But to how 
many things does the description, in strictness, apply ? Water is the 
common illustration; and about water supply we need not stay to 
argue. No municipality will advance very far along the Socialistic 
path which confines itself to the supply of water. From water it is 
an easy transition to gas. But though the step be in distance a short 
one, in logic it is a long one. Gas is, in any given town, in one sense 
a “monopoly,” and as such its supply should be rigidly regulated 
and controlled by the local authority. But it is not a commodity of 
universal consumption. Some people may prefer oil lamps, and 
some may prefer electric light. I fully admit that if a municipality 
is to manufacture anything, there is less to be said against gas than 
most things. The process is comparatively simple, the risk is small, 
and the profit is large. 

But in the alluring bigness of the profit there lurks a grave 
though subtle danger. Nothing, I will venture to assert, has done 
more to earn for Great Britain the contempt of “ progressive peoples” 
than the fact that British municipalities have made large profits out 
of gas. For the result has been to keep us twenty years behind any 
other civilised people in regard to electric lighting, and, what is 
infinitely more important, in the development of electrical ‘* power.” 
On this point, the evidence given before the Select Committee by 
Mr. Emile Garcké and Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton is of especial 
significance. “I am very strongly of opinion,” said the latter 
(Q. and A. 1805), “that the great backwardness of this country 

. in electrical matters is almost entirely due . . . to the opposi- 
tion that it has encountered from the municipalities.” Why 
this opposition? It needs no argument to prove that a munici- 
pality which is making large profits out of gas will not welcome 
the competition of a trader who proposes to supply another illumi- 
nant. And in this matter Parliament has backed the municipalities. 
The Electric Lighting Act of 1882 gave every encouragement to 

(1) The whole question of municipal trading has been discussed with great lucidity 


by Mr. Dixon Davies in a paper read in February, 1899, before the Society of Arts. I 
wish to acknowledge my great obligations to this paper. 
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municipalities, and placed serious obstacles in the path of the 
private trader. The result was that for years absolutely nothing 
was done. So great was the scandal, that in 1888 Parliament 
amended the Act and offered somewhat more encouragement to 
private enterprise. But a powerful obstructive weapon still remained 
in the hands of the corporations. They could obtain Provisional 
Orders themselves, and so block private competition—and having 
obtained the Order, they could sit still and do nothing. That gas- 
owning corporations should postpone as long as possible, and by 
every means, the advent of a powerful competitor is natural enough ; 
but it affords at the same time an admirable illustration of the 
difficulties certain to arise when administrative bodies embark upon 
industrial enterprises. 

In the matter of street locomotion we have another. A tramway- 
system is in a sense a monopoly, in that two tramway-systems could 
not co-exist in the same streets. As such it is a matter which the 
public authority may fairly control and supervise, as the State con- 
trols and supervises the railway-system. But what is a monopoly 
to-day may to-morrow be one of several competing systems. Ina 
very short time we may see the tramways superseded by the motor- 
car. Will tramway-owning corporations intervene to prevent or delay 
the advent of this new competitor? If they do, and successfully, 
the community will have just cause of complaint against them; if 
they do not, they will be face to face with the befooled ratepayers 
who have been compelled to become shareholders in a purely specu- 
lative concern. 

So much for the monopoly argument. That it has some force I 
do not deny; but I contend that its validity is much more limited 
and restricted than is generally supposed. 

2. I turn to the “ profits’ argument. If large profits can be made 
out of the supply of some commodity in general or universal use, why 
not divert those profits from the private trader and apply them to 
the relief of the rates ? There is no single argument which has done 
more to convert the unthinking to the principle of municipal trading ; 
there is none more generally attractive; and there is none, I will 
venture to add, more entirely fallacious. That large profits ean be made 
out of the supply of an absolute necessary like water is not disputable. 
But it is no part of the business of an administrative body to make 
them. If such profits are being made, it is bad municipal finance. 
Water-supplying corporations ought, of course, to make both ends 
meet ; there is no reason why they should supply water at a loss, but 
equally there is no reason why they should supply it at a profit. It 
is simply robbing Peter to pay Paul; robbing the consumer to 
telieve the ratepayer ; taking out of one pocket to put into another. 
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But ought not rates to be relieved? Few ratepayers will, under 
existing circumstances, have the strength of mind to say “No”; 
but if municipalities would confine themselves to their legitimate 
functions, there would be no great reason for relief. It is the trading 
municipalities which need profits to cover and, practically, to dis- 
guise losses. And here is the fallacy of the “ profits ” argument. 
It needs no economist to teach us that to secure high profits—except, 
of course, from monopolies—you must, as a rule, take large risks. If 
the element of risk be absent or slight, competition will quite certainly 
come in and automatically reduce the profit toa minimum. But if 
the element of risk be present in however small a degree, corpora- 
tions, standing in a fiduciary relation to the ratepayers, have no 
right to embark upon the business. Put nakedly and broadly it 
comes to this: all trading must be, in greater or less degree, specula- 





tive ; and local authorities, by general admission, have no business to 
speculate. For whence do they derive the wherewithal to speculate ? 
Hither directly from the rates, or else from loans borrowed upon the 
security of the rates. In either case it is the ratepayer, involved 
with or without his own consent in a speculative concern, who has to 
bear any loss which may be incurred. 

There is another point in regard to municipal ‘ profits ’’—where 
such can be shown. ‘“ Profits” are to a large extent a matter of 
book-keeping; aud there is good reason to believe that trading 
municipalities do not always adopt such methods of audit as would 
be imperative in the case of limited companies. It is not difficult to 
show a “profit ”’ on any given undertaking, if the expenses of 
management, etc., can be charged to another account. On this 
point some striking evidence was tendered to the Select Com- 
mittee—evidence summarised in the following (Q. and A. 1652). 
Question : (Lord Crewe) “ Speaking generally, you would say when 
a local authority claims to make a profit, it by no means follows that, 
in a strict business sense, a profit has been made? A. (Mr. Magden) 
Oh dear no.” 

3. But there are cases, it is urged, where it is the duty of the 
local authority to intervene between the ‘‘ greed” of the private 
capitalist and the health of large classes of the community : as, ¢.g., in 
the provision of healthy dwellings for the poorer classes. No reason- 
able person would, I imagine, deny that there may be circumstances 
under which such intervention would be not merely expedient, but 
imperative. But the advocates are confronted with this dilemma: 
either the undertaking will ‘‘ pay,” or it will not. If it cannot be 
made to pay, then the deficit incurred for the benefit of one section of 
the community must be borne by the whole. Extreme circumstances 
may justify their resort to an antiquated method of out-door relief— 
a method shown by the Commissioners of 1834 to be peculiarly 
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objectionable ; but only extreme circumstances can. If, on the other 
hand, working-class dwellings will “pay,”? private enterprise may 
be trusted to provide them. The opinion of Lord Avebury—a high 
authority—on this point is strong, and it was strongly pressed upon 
the Select Committee (Q. and A. 1568-1572). It is controverted, it 
is true, by an equally high authority, Mr. D. 8. Waterlow (Q. and 
A. 3637 et seg.), but it is supported by a still higher, Miss Octavia 
Hill. Miss Hill objects to “housing” being undertaken by a local 
authority on three grounds: (1) ‘The work will be done expen- 
sively; no body like the London County Council can be an 
economical one. The cost must be met in one form or another. Why 
should we prefer to pay in rates, rather than in rent? The mode of 
payment by rates will press heavily, being inexorable and not elastic. 
(2) The London County Council, which ought to be the supervising 
authority, will itself be pecuniarily interested in the houses to be 
supervised. (3) The electorate will be in large measure composed of 
tenants of the body to be elected.” The two last points seem to me 
to be especially suggestive. As Lord Avebury himself put it : “ quis 
custodiet custodes.” Who isto keep “slum” landlords up to the mark, 
when the supervising authorities are themselves “ slum” landlords. 
This danger is not visionary, but that suggested by (3) is more imme- 
diate. If the houses are let at “‘ commercial ”’ rents, little harm will be 
done to any one: but also little good. If they are let at less than a 
“commercial” rent, at once a privileged body of tenants is created. 
And that way danger lurks. 

4. But whatever the electoral danger of privileged tenants, infi- 
nitely greater is that of privileged employés. The President of 
the Economic section of the British Association at Belfast apparently 
made light of this objection ; but with all deference to Dr. Cannan, 
I cannot help thinking that it is alarmingly grave. The Corporation 
of Glasgow, for example, employs in its various enterprises a vast 
number® of workpeople. A large proportion, perhaps nearly all of 
them, are voters. Is there no danger here? Sir Thomas Hughes, 
twice Mayor of Liverpool, and in many respects an ardent munici- 
palist, is under no illusions on this point. Anxious to extend muni- 
cipal enterprise, he hesitates to do so on this very ground, until 
municipal employés are disfranchised. ‘If aman becomes an employé 
of the Corporation he should cease to have a voice in the choice of 
his master.” (Q. and A. 2304). Mr. E. O. Smith, Town Clerk of 
Birmingham, is even more decidedly of the same opinion. 

But disfranchisement would not meet the views of the Labour 


(1) Iam not unmindful of the ambiguity involved in the term ‘‘ pay.’’ I deal with 
this point later on. 

(2) Cf. Minutes of Evidence, Q. & A. 838. 200,000 is the number there quoted, 
but ? misprint for 20,000. 
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Party. If it were carried out, half the attractions of municipalisa- 
tion would immediately disappear. It is the undisguised object of 
the thorough-going municipal Socialist to use his power as a voter 
to improve his position as a worker. At present “the Council 
employs the staff,” but if the present tendency continues the time 
will not be far distant, as more than one competent observer has 
pointed out, “when the staff will employ the Council.” The evil is 
not wholly absent in the State, as the electoral records of dockyard 
constituencies seem to suggest; it is far more imminent in munici- 
palities. Municipal statesmen may be resolutely high-minded, and 
determined to adhere to the strait and narrow way. But they would be 
more or less than human if they were to be quite unsusceptible to the 
pressure of municipal employés. Battersea and West Ham are, we 
may fervently hope, extreme examples of the difficulties arising from 
“* Works Departments,” and the direct employment of labour. But 
the policy—aptly and succinctly summarised as the “ municipalisa- 
tion of laziness ””—which, if The Times correspondent is accurate, 
has been adopted there with such conspicuously disastrous results, has 
its admirers and imitators elsewhere. In these two boroughs the 
flagrancy of the scandal has, it would seem, at last provoked a whole- 
some reaction. It is earnestly to be hoped that other overburdened 
ratepayers will learn the lesson before it is actually forced upon them 
at a similarly ruinous cost. 

5. There remains to be noticed the economic argument as to the 
provision of capital for industrial undertakings. If local authorities 
can obtain capital on terms much cheaper than is possible for private 
traders, it means the sacrifice of an economic advantage to allow 
great industries to remain in private hands. The argument raises 
points of great importance. First: Assuming the soundness of the 
premise, does the conclusion necessarily follow? The rate of 
remuneration of capital, though, no doubt, an important element in 
cost of production, is by no means the only, or, indeed, the most 
importantone. What is saved in interest may easily be dissipated 
in wages or in the extra cost, or (what comes to the same thing) in 
the diminished efficiency of superintendence. The conspicuous 
success of the ‘‘ Ashbourne Act” in Ireland might be quoted as a 
capital instance of the efficacy of State-provided capital to work 
actuarial miracles. But it does not really help us very far in regard 
to industrial undertakings. In the latter the remuneration of labour 
(ordinary and superintending) is enormously more important than 
the remuneration of capital. 

But further. Is it true that municipalities can get capital 80 much 
cheaper than private traders? At present they can. Whereas a 
sound industrial company would have to pay 4 per cent., or a trifle 
more, on its debentures, and 5 per cent., or even 6 per cent., on its 
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preference capital, a corporation can borrow at a little over 3 per 
cent. But how long will this advantage remain to the municipalities ? 
So long as they confine themselves to what old-fashioned folk regard 
as their “legitimate ” functions they will doubtless be able to get all 
the capital they want at the minimum rate of interest for the time 
being—on terms, that is, at least as favourable as a Continental 
State, and almost as favourable as the British Government. But 
this privileged position will very soon be forfeited when the investing 
public realise that they are supplying capital to an industrial 
concern—frequently ill-managed—and embarking on more or less 
speculative business. The “ bottomless purse of the ratepayer” is a 
phrase frequently heard; but it is essentially figurative; and when some 
municipality touches the bottom (and the time may come sooner than 
most people expect) there will be a rude shock of awakening on the 
part of investors. Empty houses and deserted factories pay no rates, 
and when we hear of a rate of 10s. 8d. in the £ (at West Ham), and 
assessments constantly rising, it needs little imagination to conceive 
of a literally ‘‘ ruined city” with its rows of uninhabited houses and 
“‘works”’ from which industry has fled. 

The growth of local indebtedness is a theme on which statisticians 
wax eloquent; but no eloquence can be more convincing than the 
sober and straightforward statements contained in an extract from 
the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
and printed as an appendix (H., p. 459) to the evidence taken by 
the Select Committee. 

It is there shown that whereas in 1875 the liabilities of local 
authorities in England and Wales stood at £92,820,100, they stood in 
1897 at £252,135,574, an increase of £159,315,474, or 171°6 per 
cent. And whereas in 1875 the amount of debt per £ of rateable 
value was about 16s., it had risen in 1897 to £1 10s. 5d. I mayadd 
that the total local debt of the United Kingdom now exceeds 
£300,000,000. To this statement of fact the municipalists have a 
glib answer. Much of this expenditure is ‘‘ reproductive.” But if 
that be so, how comes it that rates show an unbroken rise, and that 
assessments are being constantly screwed up? Moreover, a glance 
at another appendix in the same invaluable Blue Book supplies a 
wholesome corrective to municipal optimism. Appendix B consists 
of a Parliamentary Paper No. 88, giving a ‘“‘ Return of the water, 
gas, tramway, electric lighting, and other reproductive undertakings 
carried on by municipal boroughs.” In the column, frequently 
blank, devoted to ‘ observations,” I find the following entry repeated 
no less than seventy-one times, “ Deficiency met out of the District 
Rate,” or words to that effect. The indefatigable Times correspondent 
supplies numerous illustrations of the heavy loss arising from these 
so-called “reproductive” undertakings. There is, therefore, little 
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substantial ground for the complacency with which the ardent 
municipalist regards the rapid increase of local indebtedness. And 
when the investing public at length come to realise the facts, he will 
have as little cause for rejoicing in his superiority to the private 
trader in the matter of the provision of capital. Financiers, brokers, 
and individual investors have been, in the past, much to blame for 
the facilities they have afforded to speculative municipalities. But 
more than one corporation has lately had to endure a somewhat sharp 
rebuff. If, in the light of recent revelations, municipalities come 
into the open market for money for so-called ‘ reproductive ” 
schemes, they must expect to have an even sharper lesson. 

I have now attempted to meet, I hope with candour, the main 
arguments advanced in favour of municipal enterprise. Some of 
them, I grant, are sound within a narrow sphere, but few, if any, I 
believe, have any extensive validity. JI wish now to notice one or 
two further considerations which have great, and, as I think, deserved 
weight with the opponents of municipal socialism. 

1. Assuming municipal trading to be otherwise innocent and harm- 
less, it will, it is asserted, have the effect of injuring private enterprise. 
If the competition to which the latter is exposed were a fair one, no 
believer in industrial /aissez-faire would have cause of complaint. The 
more competition the better for the consumer, and the better, in the 
long run, for the trader himself. But the competition is grossly un- 
fair, and essentially protective. In certain industries which may be 
described as quasi-monopolies, the municipality either forbids 
competition, or admits it on impossible terms. ‘The result, as I have 
shown, is commercial stagnation. Where there is no monopoly, 
the municipality must take risks. But it takes them, be it observed, 
not at its own expense, but at the expense of the trader with whom 
it is in competition. A corporation starts a laundry in competition 
with private laundries ; if it succeeds it drives out its competitors ; 
if it fails its competitors have to bear the loss. An extravagant assess- 
ment is put on the property of a railway company or a university. 
The latter appeal against it with success ; but it is upon them that the 
cost of the litigation—in due proportion—falls, A municipality 
elects to manufacture and sell ice; if with success, the private 
purveyor is ruined; if at a loss, he bears his share of the loss. 
Never was there such a game of “ Heads I win; tails you lose.” 
But it is a game far too expensive for the private trader. If 
he cannot stop it here, he will betake himself elsewhere: no doubt to 
the joy of the Collectivist, but with results to the trade of the country 
at large which must sooner or later be disastrous. Should local rates 
rise in the next twenty years as fast as they have risen in the last 
twenty, it is safe to prophesy that few private industrial concerns 
will survive. 
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2. Finally. The English citizen ought seriously to consider the 
effect which municipal trading is likely to have on local govern- 
ment. There is nothing, as I have said, of which the average 
Englishman is prouder, and of which he has in the main more reason to 
be proud, than its efficiency and its purity. But who can doubt that 
in both respects deterioration has already shown itself and is likely 
to spread? We have been wont pharisaically to contrast our own 
“purity”? with the “corruption” of local bodies in the United 
States. The opinion of an American observer is, therefore, entitled 
to special consideration. Mr. R. P. Porter was, it would appear, 
specially commissioned some twenty years ago to visit England and 
study municipal administration. He had then “no words except of 
praise for the conduct of affairs.” He now finds a distinct deteriora- 
tion. ‘ The ennobling’ civic work in which all could join has since 
then been changed, and municipalities have in many instances 
descended to a form of competition which is not only unjust to 
the ratepayer but which, when it assumes the shape of organised 
town clerks attempting to influence Parliamentary legislation, would 
be considered an illegal proceeding in the United States.” The 
reference in the last sentence is to the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. For its precise accuracy I cannot vouch, though 
I hold that the Association is one in whose operations the public at 
large should interest themselves more closely than they have done in 
the past.” But the gist of Mr. Porter’s accusation against modern 
municipalities is sound; the further they involve themselves in 
trading enterprises the less will they be able to command the services 
of the men who are most competent to direct those enterprises with 
success. ‘Do not break the back of your Council,” was the sage 
advice given by Lord Rosebery to the London ratepayer. If, as 
seems only too probable, extension of functions should mean dete- 
rioration in personnel, the days of efficient local government are 
numbered. 

I venture to conclude with two practical appeals. In the light of the 
facts revealed by the Select Committee and by The Times correspondent, 
I appeal to the Government to give a few hours, and, if necessary, to 
face the opposition, to the reappointment of the Committee? In the 
light of the arguments which I have briefly summarised, I appeal to 
my fellow-citizens and my fellow-ratepayers to give to the affairs of 
Local Government that time and thought which can alone pre- 
serve it in purity, economy, and efficiency. 


' J. A. R. Marruiort. 


(1) Paper read before the British Association, September 12, 1902; reported in 
The Times, September 15, i902. 


(2) See Select Committee Minutes of Evidence, § 764-766, 3,172, 3,212-3,215. 
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ON PREACHING AND READING THE GOSPEL.’ 


Ir is customary for a clergyman to preface his sermon from the 
pulpit by a text from the Bible. I, as an actor, will begin my 
address from the platform with a quotation from Shakespeare, to be 
found in the comedy of Much Ado about Nothing: “* Happy are 
they that hear their detractions, and can put them to mending.” 

When I was honoured by an invitation to take part in this Confer- 
ence, I, at first, was inclined to refuse it; later on I began to 
reflect upon the compliment which was paid to me, and, through 
me, the honour which the Church showed to the Stage. My 
thoughts turned also towards the great prelate, to whom I owed the 
invitation, for whom my admiration is as lofty as my respect is 
profound ; for his perfect mastery of the art of preaching has for years 
entranced me. I reflected that the Lord Bishop would not have 
asked me to do this thing had he not believed it ought to be within 
my province to say some word or two which, from my point of view 
—my point of view—might possibly be useful on even so grave a 
subject as Preaching and Reading the Gospel. That is why I am 
here, though still with earnest doubts if it lies in my power to be of 
any service. 

I must ask you to bear in mind that I make but small pretence to 
literary skill—none to theological knowledge—that the best of my 
life has been passed in speaking the words and, as it were, bodily 
translating the thoughts of others; so that now, thrown upon my 
own resources, I am very conscious of not dealing amply with my 
subject, having merely to offer you a few reflections, jotted down—I 
might say thrown together—while travelling abroad. 

The first thought that came into my mind was of a certain resem- 
blance which, at least, exists between the great preacher and the 
famous player, not only for the sermons each can preach, but 
because when his work is done, when he has for ever left the pulpit 
or the stage, the “divine spark” is extinguished ; his voice, his 
manner, his fascination, his originality are soon but memories ; while 
his renown too often rests upon the imperfect records of tradition. 
What would you not give to hear Martin Luther preach! What 
would I not give to see David Garrick act! 

(1) An Address spoken, in response to an invitation from the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 


at the Diocesun Conference, held at Leeds on the evening of Thursday, October 23, 
1902. 
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My position this evening is both difficult and delicate. I regret 
that I have but a superficial knowledge of the Word of God, and I 
would rather say so to the audience I now have the honour to 
address than accept a false character on that or any subject, here or 
anywhere. I can, however, truly say that asa humble member of 
many and varied congregations I have for years sought comfort 
and instruction in sermons. Let me tell you of my first sermon. As 
a tiny child I was taken by my father to hear the celebrated Dr. Croly. 
I was too young to recollect more than the fact which was impressed 
upon me that the preacher was once a friend of the immortal Byron. 
It may be there was another reason for my subsequent remembrance 
of Dr. Croly—he wrote plays. Since that first sermon was preached 
to me I have listened to many hundreds. Most of them I entirely 
forget; afew of them I shall remember until I die. Among the 
great divines whom it has fallen to my lot to hear—the commanding 
purpose of whose careers has been fulfilled, so far as in them lay, for 
their short lease of life has expired, their voices are hushed in the 
lasting silence—I could linger on the names of Magee, Wilberforce, 
Liddon, Maurice, Phillips-Brooks, Manning, Spurgeon, Punshon, 
Beecher. They all possessed that indescribable something which 
often waits so closely upon genius and may be bluntly called a 
strong way of their own. Such tongues had an allurement hard 
indeed to resist when they spoke of Faith and Hope and taught the 
helpful lessons of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

For a moment my thoughts turn to three living and eminent 
preachers, as I have at different times listened to their widely 
different views. The first is a gifted bigot, who dwelt upon eternal 
punishment with such tragic force, who painted the awful picture of 
everlasting fire with such lurid strength, that I wondered some 
terrified children who were among the congregation did not stand up 
in the church and scream; for my body shuddered, while my soul 
revolted. The second is a distinguished and _highly-cultured 
minister, who has boldly pronounced from the pulpit that could he 
associate such horrors with the conception of a merciful God, no 
further word of prayer should ever pass his lips. I take it the best 
of you must hope that mercy shall stand nearer to the throne than 
justice, and I admit that such broad and tolerant sentiments appeal 
far more to the train of thought I dare to wish for when the hour 
shall strike for me to pass “ from shadows and fancies to the truth.” 
The third is a man of great learning, but who revealed that his 
shaken faith was barely hidden behind a thin, transparent veil of 
orthodoxy, and soon made me believe, if I judged him truly, that 
he regarded his surplice as a mockery, and looked upon his exalted 
mission as a waste of time. The bewildered layman must be for- 
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given should these conflicts sometimes turn his mind to simple lines 
like these :— 
“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 

But the point with me this evening is rather why have such 
numbers of the sermons I have listened to been quite forgotten? 
Why? Because they were badly delivered. I make no doubt that 
many of them were masterpieces of theology, but they who spoke 
them were devoid of gifts which so adorn their holy calling 
and justify their great responsibility. Their words very likely 
reached the heads of the learned, but would never have touched 
the hearts of the ignorant. The first duty of a preacher, there 
can be no question, is to make himself heard; the second to be 
impressive and convincing. As, of necessity, my opinions must 
be swayed by thoughts and ideas pertaining to the stage, it will 
be well to say at once, lest I be misunderstood, that in pleading 
for a sermon to be dramatic I do not in the least wish the 
preacher to be theatrical. Although the two words often convey 
the same meaning, they have a widely different sense. To be 
heard implies management of voice, which reminds me of advice 
—to be laid to heart—given to a public speaker by my wife, who 
said, “‘ Don’t be afraid of opening your mouth, and don’t forget that 
the roof of it is nature’s sounding-board.”’ I once heard a profound 
judge of such matters say that “ the two most telling stage voices he 
knew of belonged to two gifted women, Mrs. Keeley and Lady 
Bancroft, whose lowest notes always reached the furthest end of the 
largest theatre.” I seem now to hear the vibrating, penetrating 
tones of the one, which lasted even until she reached her ninety-odd 
years, while the beautiful voice of the other always strikes upon my 
ear as the music of silver bells. Many preachers speak so entirely 
from the head or throat, instead of from the chest, that they often 
fall victims to a complaint which, I believe, is generally known 4 
‘‘ clergyman’s sore throat.” I never heard of actor’s sore throat—a 
a chronic complaint. 

One word as to being impressive and convincing. We all, long 
since, made up our minds that Luther, Knox, and Wesley, were very 
strongly both. Do you remember the answer David Garrick gave t0 
the Bishop who asked him this question : ‘‘ Can you tell me, sir, why 
it is that you players, who deal with romance, can yet profoundly 
move an audiev xe ; while we preachers, who deal with reality, fail 
do so?” ‘ Yes, my lord, I can. Itis because we players act fiction 
as if it were the truth ; while you preachers too often speak of truth 
as though it were but fiction.” While on my recent travels I rei 
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au interesting and characteristic article, contributed to The Times by 
an eloquent and leading member of the Nonconformist Church; I 
will take the liberty to quote from the reverend doctor’s words, as 
they are quite in accord with my own views: ‘“ To-day the man who 
would preach with true and lasting effect must be sincere, intelligent, 
and sympathetic—in a word, he must be a man, a teacher, a friend. 
Preaching is the most impertinent of all impertinences, if there be 
not behind it and round about it a sense of authority other and better 
than human.” 

Neither now, nor here, could I presume to say how the faults I 
have ventured to refer to might be remedied, but when I call to mind 
the care and cost so abundantly lavished upon the splendid choral 
services in our cathedrals, the pains and practice so manifestly taken 
to acquire the skill to chant the Litany, I ask, in wonder, why 
are not the same labour, the like devotion, bestowed upon the 
teaching of young clergymen to speak audibly and to control a 
congregation. As things often are, forgive me for thinking some of 
them more fortunate than the bad actor—he can be hissed for his 
incompetence—the bad preacher must be, at the least, endured. May 
Ihave the courage to paraphrase the words of Shakespeare, and say : 
“Oh, there be preachers that I have heard preach—and heard others 
praise, and that highly—not to speak it profanely, who neither 
had the accent of Christian, pagan, nor man, they imitated humanity 
so abominably. O, reform it altogether.” 

I fear I have spoken at too great length, but I wish to include in 
these imperfect remarks a few words on the Reading of the Gospel. 
They shall be brief. Although I make no claim to be a student of 
the Bible, I sometimes hear it read; now and then very beautifully, 
often very vilely. I have listened to such extracts as tell of the 
death of Absalom, and the death of Jezebel, of Daniel in the Den, 
or which relate the Return of the Prodigal Son, as though the moving 
stories were little more dramatic than so many stale problems in 
Euclid. Also, [ have been struck with amazement at glaring instances 
of false emphasis in the dull recital of the Order for Morning Prayer; 
and have heard the death-chapter from the Corinthians so 
murdered even in the warning presence of death itself, as to make the 
hallowed bones of the Apostle who bequeathed it to humanity, turn 
in their resting-place. Verily, one might almost think that, given such 
wondrous words, “ Preaching to stones would make them capable.” 

But let the young divine, granted that he be earnest and devout, 
take comfort—let him not lose heart ; I would ask him to remember 
that the little silver brook has to wing and bend upon its timid, 
struggling course for a long time before it spreads and flows as the 
stately river known by all men ; and before it shall be embraced by 
the remorseless, satirical sea. I would console him in saying that 
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although he may not be gifted with such a priceless attribute as the 
charm, the magnetism—so akin to that inborn genius which in all 
public careers must be supreme—by study, by energy, by sincerity, 
by cultivating character and authority, by aiming faithfully at the 
highest models, above all by belief in himself, and in his calling, the 
light is bound to shine through his work, and he will find himself far 
upon the high road to Truth. 

I have done. My first and last sermon is preached; I hope it has 
not been too long. If, asa critic, I have said one word to hut, I 
am sorry ; if, as an actor, I have said one word to help, I am_ glad. 
“Happy are they that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending.” In final acknowledgment of the privilege I have enjoyed 
in speaking at this Conference, you will, I am sure, let me remind 
you of the wonderful affinity which exists between the works of 
Shakespeare and the pages of Holy Writ. The same inspired 
truths so abound throughout them as to prove plainly that the 
divine poet was a devoted student of the Scriptures. There could 
be no firmer bond, no sweeter union, between Church and Stage; it 
must, for all time, be the strongest link that ever yet was forged, for 
both books are eternal. 

SaurrE Bancrort. 
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ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS A FAILURE? 
A FRENCH VIEW. 


EnGLanp, having experienced a few checks in the course of the South 
African War, seems inclined to quarrel with her system of education 
and to hold it responsible. Important speeches have been delivered 
to this effect, and articles published, not to mention the high-sounding 
trumpet blasts of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Although this is a question 
with which a foreigner can have nothing to do, perhapsmy intervention 
in the discussion need not be matter for astonishment. Fifteen years 
have elapsed since my earliest efforts to introduce improvements into 
French schools, for the most part borrowed from the English system, and 
I can congratulate myself upon success in more than one particular. I 
can therefore lay claim toa double and valuable experience ; for I have 
not only for years been a close observer of the working of the English 
system, but I have followed even more closely the application to our 
own school-boys of its fundamental peculiarities. It was, as I well 
knew, impossible in France to bring about a division of the pupils 
into several houses, each under a professor; but nevertheless I obtained 
the desired result in a large number of /ycées and colléges (nearly 
200) by instigating the formation of athletic associations for the 
development of sports and manly exercises. That necessitated a 
certain amount of liberty for the members of these associations, who 
had to be allowed to hire a playing-field outside the school precincts, 
sometimes outside the town itself, and to play matches there with 
other teams coming from other schools. In place of the absurd equality 
which had weighed on them hitherto, the necessity of choosing 
captains and committees of management established a sort of hierarchy 
among the boys akin to that which prevails in the larger world. 
Finally, many of the professors began to interest themselves in the 
work, and even to take a considerable share in it, which led to the 
formation of bonds between them and their pupils, not entirely 
dependent upon construing and exercises. I was thus enabled to 
watch the growth in a quite different soil of the germs imported from 
England, and to keep an exact record of the qualities and defects 
observed on the spot. If I recall these things here, it is only to give 
greater force to the opinion which I am about to express, by pointing 
out that it is based upon definite facts and not upon impressions 
collected haphazard. 


‘ 


a 


I have noticed with some surprise that Englishmen as a rule see 
nothing but the moral aspect of the pedagogy of Thomas Arnold and 
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Edward Thring. Possibly this may be due to the magnitude of the 
reforms effected in that direction by the two distinguished head masters. 
Certainly there was plenty of room; for what one knows of the 
condition of English schools during the first third, or even the first 
half, of the last century, was not very brilliant. I remember receiving 
the confidences of no less a man than Mr. Gladstone on the subject, 
and all that he told me of his school-boy recollections confirmed the 
bad opinion which I already held of the corruption existing in 
English schools seventy or eighty years ago. By giving boys a very 
high moral ideal, and preaching to them by example, by instilling 
into them a horror of lying and a worship of straightforwardness and 
moral courage, Arnold and Thring wrought a moral revolution of the 
most effective and admirable kind in the schools over which they 
presided, and thereby exercised an indirect but very powerful influence 
on all other schools. Nevertheless, so far as I can see, there is nothing 
startlingly new in their teaching. All that they urged about self- 
respect, love of good, the necessity for self-examination, of prayers 
to God and the thought of a future life bears the imprint of a simple 
and strong Christian faith, but is in no sense original. Very many 
religious educationalists in other countries professed the same doctrines 
and were at the same pains to promote the spiritual welfare of their 
pupils. And as forthe harmony between the cultivation of the mind 
and the cultivation of the body which was to produce “ muscular 
Christians,” it was admirably appropriate to the needs of the moment, 
but it also was not quite a thing unknown. The Stoic philosophy 
of old, and the spirit of chivalry in days nearer our own, were clearly 
repeated embodiments of the same idea, the idea, in short, that it is 
legitimate to train the body, to make it supple and vigorous, and to 
take pleasure in this training, because the qualities thereby acquired 
are well fitted to promote good and toaid moral progress. Providence 
did not make the world wait fifty centuries before it succeeded in 
formulating a truth so undoubted and so simple. 

The distinguishing mark of genius in Thomas Arnold was not, to 
my thinking, to be found in this direction. His moral teaching was 
very pure, his view of the moral influence of athleticism was quite 
just, but his really great and unexpected discovery concerned the 
important bearing which school education might have upon the social 
order. Never before had school life so accurately reproduced the 
features of society. It does not matter whether the idea had its 
origin direct from his own brain, or whether he noticed that an 
assembly of boys is in a sense a miniature reproduction of the rela- 
tions of grown men, and thereupon conceived the possibility of making 
use of this fact to help the boys to grow into true manhood. One 
thing only is certain: that was what he meant to do, and he did it. 
In the world some must rule over others; injustice prevails ; evil is 
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always present ; a free choice between good and evil is offered to all. 
The future men must get used to this state of things, they must learn 
to accept the rule of,the older, the more intelligent, the stronger ; they 
must not let themselves be overwhelmed by injustice; they must be 
able to look evil in the face and of their own free will decide in favour 
of good. That was the basis of the school organisation as conceived 
and realised by Arnold. The master stands aside; his work, to use 
Edward Thring’s fine expression, is a work “of labour, observation 
and love.” He is there to guide by his advice, and above all by his 
example, the young people who are serving their apprenticeship to life 
all around him; but this apprenticeship must be rough like life itself. 
He represents supreme justice, but a justice which intervenes very 
rarely, and which is not intended as a support for idle confidence. 
In short, he keeps guard so that he may crush the evil when a boy is 
in danger of succumbing, but not that he may hide it from him or 
remove him out of its way. For in that case the boy would never 
learn to conquer it; on the contrary, evil things would only acquire 
a stronger attraction for him. 

Society, at any rate in its modern form, possesses another important 
characteristic, the active and fruitful elements of co-operation and 
association. Arnold fostered the formation in a school of all kinds 
of societies—literary, athletic, political, artistic—and these societies 
taught the boys the working of the larger groups to which they 
would belong in after life. Since Arnold’s days the principle which 
he inaugurated has gone on developing ; boys now establish news- 
papers, form fire brigades, enrol themselves in volunteer corps for 
military service; they have even evolved philanthropic institutions, 
such as the admirable camps in which hundreds of poor children are 
collected every year for a fortnight’s stay by theseaside. Clearly all 
these different institutions take up time, and the question arises 
whether the time spent in learning life in this fashion would be 
better employed in writing Latin exercises or solving equations. 

English people are so accustomed to this aspect of boys’ education 
that it no longer occurs to them to notice the great difference which 
it makes between their schools and those of all other countries. 
Arnold wrote little : his letters and sermons have been collected, but 
he died too soon to publish his views on education. Hence the 
moral side of his work has been thrown into relief to the detriment 
of its social side. But the social side, as I must again urge, is by 
far the most important, in view of the strong social qualities whose 
magnificent and complete development he thereby assured. 


If. 


It was just these qualities which insured the final victory of 
England in the recent war. Certainly the British Army fought well, 
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but it was not the army which conquered, it was the nation—and 
even I, who did not approve of the war and did not believe that it was 
necessary, must frankly declare that I do not know any other nation 
in the world which, in the face of so long and so terrible an experi- 
ence, could have shown an equal endowment of moral and social 
force. 

I shall be told that this force is not the outcome of the public 
schools, for the bulk of the nation has not been educated in the 
public schools, whilst it was precisely the officers of the army who did 
come from them. That is a sophism, but as it is pretty widely 
accepted just now in England, I must beg leave to dwell on it 
fora moment. The qualities displayed by British officers during the 
campaign were not military qualities at all but civil qualities. They 
exhibited neither profound strategy nor exceptional physical endur- 
ance: they were, as always, exceedingly brave, but that was all. On 
the other hand, they showed a patience, a fine spirit, a strong 
feeling for duty, however obscure and undistinguished, in no way 
inferior to the patience and coolness of the country as a whole. Their 
entirely inadequate military training they owed to the military schools 
and the regimental life ; here indeed there is everything to be done 
in the way of reform. Their moral and social training they owe to 
their schools. 

As for the influence which the public schools have exercised upon 
the whole nation, even upon those who were not educated in them, it 
is simply enormous. That is another point which English people 
have always seemed to me not to perceive. The English public 
school is like the American university, an unofficial institution which 
apparently has no influence upon opinion, but which, nevertheless, 
moulds every one’s ideas to an astonishing extent. So it has been for 
a very long time ; indeed, the influence of the schools was once even 
stronger than it is now, and that was why the reforms which Arnold 
initiated were carried out so completely. As he had never explained 
his views to the public, there was a risk that after his premature 
death they would fall into oblivion. But the English people, then, as 
always, quick to notice what was going on in the public schools, seized 
their importance at once, and the decision of the other head masters, 
one after another, to follow the example of Rugby, was due more to 
the pressure of public opinion than to their own free will. I have 
visited many schools in England, both public and private, exclusive 
and popular, and it has surprised me to find the pedagogic ideals of 
most of the professors and masters so much alike, especially with 
regard to the relation of school to life. Everywhere, even in the 
English colonies, I have found them endeavouring to make school 
life not the preface, but the first chapter, from which all the other 
chapters follow, and upon which they largely depend. Everywhere 
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I came across school newspapers, debating societies, liberty, hierarchy, 
association, all the doors wide open to the larger world. Hitherto it 
certainly would not have entered into the head of any Englishman 
founding a school to adopt any other system; probably he could 
hardly conceive of one. Indeed, that is literally the case. When in 
1889 I had to organise the Congress on Physical Education at the 
Paris Exhibition, I sent out a schedule of questions to all the schools 
in the British Empire concerning athletic sports, but into it I slipped 
a few questions bearing on moral and social education. A good many 
did not answer, but a great many did, and with a very fair degree 
of fulness. I noticed that no one mentioned Arnold’s name, and that 
with one exception all declared themselves in favour of his views. 
Whether the answers came from India, Australia or South Africa, 
they were almost identical; the Australian budget, which was one of 
the most complete, contained very interesting professions of faith 
drawn up by the head masters themselves. In the autumn of the 
same year (1*89) I was in Canada, and I visited the different schools 
which had replied to my circular. The interest which Canada presents 
in the matter is enormous. Touching one another at Montreal, and 
even mixing a little, you can still find the old pedagogic notions of 
France, which reign supreme in Quebec, and the customary principles 
of English education which have their centre at Toronto. The con- 
trast between the results achieved by the two seemed to me extra- 
ordinary, and when I got back to Paris I frankly stated that I 
considered the Quebee pedagogy largely responsible for the social 
inferiority which, to my mind, characterised the French Canadians as 
compared with the Anglo-Canadians. The publication of my book 
caused a perfect uproar over there, and for nearly two years I was 
always receiving insulting letters—I need hardly say in every case 
anony mous. 

It is clear, then, that for more than ten years the whole British 
Empire has held exactly the same principles with regard to the 
education of boys at school, and that these principles, the credit of 
which I ascribe to Arnold, were all directed towards forming a model 
citizen, who should look upon life neither as a garden of flowers, nor 
as a great river bearing him away upon its current, but as a battle- 
field, where victory belongs to the most patient and persevering. 
That is the citizen who has just added one more to his country’s 
victories. It has been said, that what sustained him during these 
three years was his colossal pride. That isnot true. It was neither 
his pride of race, though that is real enough, nor his invincible 
faith in his country ; it was the habit learned during his education of 
continually knocking up against obstacles and stopping quietly to con- 
sider whether it would be best to get over them or to get round them ; 
it was the habit learned at school of forming an opinion of his own 
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and sticking to it; above all it was the habit of voluntarily sacri- 
ficing his individual interests to the general good. And if I might 
select a comparison, to make my meaning clearer, it would be this, 
The English citizen knows better than any mau in the world that the 
walls of a nation are built stone by stone, and that each man ought 
to bring the one stone which sums up his labour. Everywhere 
else the citizen wants to build either the whole or a part of the 
national walls, all by himself and in his own lifetime. That is the 
immense superiority of England, and it springs from her system of 
education. 


III. 


Now upon this superiority a number of very well-meaning but 
very ill-advised Englishmen are preparing to lay their hands. And 
what do they propose to put in its place? Science! That word 
stands for anything. They are not really demanding more complete 
instruction; if they were, I should make no objection. English 
school-boys do not do enough work ; but it would be easy to increase 
their hours of study and to be more exacting at examination times, 
and so to gain the desired end without making any change in the 
system. The reformers are really aiming at something very different. 
Moved by the results attained in France, and especially in Germany, 
they want to change the centre of gravity in English education, and 
to call in the aid of the exact sciences; for it is noticeable that the 
movement in favour of increasing the working hours goes side by 
side with a movement in favour of scientific as opposed to literary 
cultivation, and there lies the great danger. 

Perhaps it is a little absurd to attempt to recapitulate the arguments 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately worked out with his customary 
ability and vigour of style. But what I want to say is a little 
different. I do not venture to declare that science is leading us to 
“ rebarbarisation, ’ as Mr. Spencer says, but I do agree that throughout 
Continental Europe she is a terribly exclusive and oppressive goddess. 
She seizes upon every field with an exasperating quickness and 
instals herself as unquestioned sovereign. If I dare express the 
disrespectful comparison which suggests itself to my mind, she is 
like a servant introduced into a house and speedily usurping the 
place of its mistress. She dazzles us by her beauty and charms us by 
her promises, for she promises Truth. She neither gives, nor ever 
can give, us more than a fragment of it, but no matter! The man 
is intoxicated by her promises and gives himself up to her altogether. 

Immediately his nature undergoes a profound modification. 
Whether he wills it or no, he becomesa disciple of the absolute. The 
most dogmaticand intolerant of all religions letsa veil of uncertainty float 
round a number of things which she pronounces “ mysterious,”’ that is 
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to say, inexplicable; Science affirms that she can explain everything, 
if she is only allowed a little time. To resist the encroachments of 
the Church, a man need only be a Liberal ; to resist those of Science, 
in these latter days, when she is turning everybody’s head, he must be 
almost a genius. Her devotees declare that she affords an admirable 
discipline for the mind. That is perfectly true; she modifies its point 
of view and its habits of thought, always in the direction of the 
absolute. She trains it to reason closely, to leave nothing vague, to 
seek the “formula” for every phenomenon, and to hold nothing for 
certain but what is proved, or at least what is thought to be proved, 
which is not always the same thing. 

Now what Englishmen of the ruling classes are taught in their 
public schools is the exact opposite of all this. An English school is 
so organised that a boy leaves it convinced that perfect justice is im- 
possible, equality a chimera, the absolute an absurdity, and that in 
every case what one wants is not the most exact formula, but the 
right man ; in short, that individual qualities are the best guarantee 
for success in life. A young Englishman realises from the start 
that the success of his enterprises depends upon himself and his 
personal qualities; of course he knows that he may meet with ill- 
luck, but every one runs an equal chance of that. With that ex- 
ception he admits that all rests with him, and if he fails he 
puts at least three-fourths of the blame on himself. Take, on the 
contrary, any young European brought up in the worship of science ; 
he applies the scientific formula which he carries in his brain; if he 
fails, he verifies his formula; he has made no mistake, the formula is 
quite correct. Clearly, then, he ought to succeed, and if he has not, 
the world must be made wrong, and society is out of joint. NReason- 
ing of this sort prevails to such an appalling extent throughout the 
world, that it is areal rest to escape from it, and one of my chief 
sources of satisfaction, when I am in England, is that I no longer 
hear those declamations against all that exists, which are so common 
in France, Germany, Russia, and almost every other country. 

The truth is that the great nations have a national philosophy 
which, as a rule, sums up their manner of looking at existence. 
The national philosophy of France, to my mind radically false, 
springs from the great movement of ideas at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a group of brilliant thinkers were sending 
off generous paradoxes like a shower of rockets. I have already 
stated that in my view the beauty of our history throughout the 
nineteenth century comes from the ceaseless struggle of the old 
French spirit (embodied in Henry IV., the great opportunist) to 
escape from this false philosophy, which could never succeed in 
founding anything solid or lasting. The philosophy of Germany 
is the daughter of victory; it may appear complex, but its formula 
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is very simple. Germany has been conquered, humiliated, broken into 
pieces ; she craves a brilliant revenge, she must dazzle and dominate 
the world. Only the State can work this miracle ; therefore sacrifice 
all to the State in order to increase its power and to enable it to fulfil 
the destiny of Germany. That has been the faith of three genera- 
tions of Germans, and tkeir sacrifices have not fallen below the 
measure of their faith. Doubtless it is a fine conception, and they 
have set a great example; but it is but a fleeting philosophy of the 
moment, so to speak; and signs are not wanting, in a sort of 
malaise of the German spirit, that it no longer suffices for the 
younger generations. 

The philosophy of England is the opposite of all this; it has 
sprung neither from the thinkers nor from war; it is the result of 
education. The English people have adopted the principles which 
rule their sons’ education ; they have become in consequence funda- 
mentally individualist and opportunist. Their philosophy is the 
glorification of individual initiative and a good opportunity. 
Strengthen each man’s individuality, tell him to look out for his 
chance and to seize it and profit by it, that is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Have not these principles raised the nation high 
enough? What can it want more than an instrument of progress 
which has given such proofs of excellence ? 

Here is the question in a nutshell. Will England let herself be 
drawn into substituting the study of science for the study of men, 
the worship of the scientific formula for that of individual initiative ? 
I hope fervently that she will not ; but it is serious enough that such 
a question can even arise, for it shows that public opinion has been 
disturbed, and that there is no longer unbroken confidence in a 
system of education, which to my mind is still the first in the world 
from the point of view of practical efficacy as well as from the point 
of view of the dignity of man. 

PIERRE DE CouBERTIN. 
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THE AUXILIARY 





Tue fall of the curtain upon the last act of the South African drama 
rings up the second play in the military trilogy. If we cannot 
quite entitle the first ‘‘ The Catastrophe,” it may at least be known 
to history as “ The Upheaval.” The second is undoubtedly “ The 
Regeneration,” and it is round the development of this play that 
the greatest interest will naturally revolve. For if it prove a mere 
farce, it will assuredly be followed by a third, entitled “'The Down- 
fall’’—a Tragedy in one Act. 

If we hope to issue with success from another big war, we dare 

not repeat the serious misapprehension of our own military strength 
or the wilful contempt for an enemy’s fighting genius or pertinacity, 
which distinguished the opening stages of the campaign. It is true 
that, after four months of disaster and disillusionment, we were able 
so far to recover ourselves as to avoid actual defeat in the end. 
ut we cannot reckon upon the repetition of the good luck which 
stayed our victorious enemy at the moment when all lay before 
him, and gave us time, firstly to create| what was virtually a new 
army, and then to find a general who was prepared to take risks. 
If we wish to continue as a nation we must set our military house 
in order and that without delay. But before we betake ourselves to 
the work of reconstruction we must be quite clear as to the right 
answer to two questions; firstly: What are the real lessons of the 
war? and secondly: What changes do they necessitate in our 
military system ? 

We are relieved to find that the War Office and the Army have 
lost no time in facing the problem. In the newly published Manual 
of Infantry Training,’ Lord Roberts answers both questions without 
hesitation. He shows us that modern fighting ‘‘ makes heavy demands 
on every individual soldier engaged, from the highest to the lowest,” 
owing to the fact that the density of fire even at distant ranges will 
often deprive the soldier of the personal control of his superiors. 
Consequently he must be “able to act with intelligence and 
resolution when thrown on his own resources.” And again, “ free 
play must be given to individual intelligence and initiative,” 
the men must no longer be “mere machines.” ‘The result is a 
complete revolution in the training of the soldier. As little time 
as possible is to be given to ceremonial, “the teaching of the 
precise regularity of motions with the erroneous view of pro- 


1) Infantry Training, 1902. Published officially. 
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ducing smartness is forbidden,” ‘a more perfect knowledge of the 
drills’’ is not insisted upon, and the battlefield and not the barrack- 
square is to be the trial ground which should ever be uppermost in 
the thoughts of officer and man. If the soldier is unable to think 
and act for himself, mere obedience or bravery or good shooting are 
valueless, though in combination with intelligence they make up the 
necessary qualities of the fighting man. Everything else, dress, 
drill, and the precise execution of trifling duties are only valuable, in 
so far as they are valuable at all, as signs of that discipline “ which 
arises from a full understanding of what war requires and from de- 
votion to King and country.” 

To the mere civilian student of the South African War these 
conclusions will seem admirable, though they will cause something 
like consternation among the ranks of the sergeant-instructors and 
among not a few colonels and generals of the old school. The only 
doubt that arises is whether, considering the class that he is recruited 
from and the wages that he receives, the ordinary soldier in all 
cases possesses the intelligence which the new system is to encourage. 
Officers who fail to satisfy the authorities of their competency will 
not, according to Jnfantry Training, receive advancement. If 
Lord Roberts is really as good as his word, we shall therefore not 
need to vex ourselves about them. In any case the ideal laid 
down is beyond criticism and we heartily wish it success in the 
working. 

But we are not chiefly concerned in this article about the Regular 
Army. 

It is now quite evident from the late war that the 150,000 men 
at most who are available at any time from the Regular Army, 
would be a mere quantité négligeable in a serious struggle on land 
with a first-class Power. As the standing police force of the 
Empire and for small or savage wars they are invaluable—they 
protect us from the Hooligans of the world, and we can make money 
in peace. 

But for the serious business of war we require a vastly larger 
force. In South Africa it was, to a great extent, owing to lack of 
numbers that we were unable for two years to bring the relics of two 
tiny republican armies to their knees, and the Government, compelled 
hy Imperial necessity to find a larger force than could be provided 
from the professional army, and no longer able to depend on foreign 
‘“‘mercenaries”’ as it had in the great emergencies of the past, was forced 
to appeal to the amateur soldier. The services of Volunteers, which had 
been contemptuously refused by the War Office in November, 1899, 
were urgently implored in the very next month of the same year. 
Raised in haste and panic, their organisation broke every known 
military axiom ; shipped off in many cases without anything that could 
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be called training, they were hurried at once into the first line. The 
Yeomanry, which for years had been the butt of every wit, the 
diversion of every real soldier, proved itself almost immediately to 
be at least the equal of those Regular mounted troops with which it 
was associated. The Volunteer companies were at once recognised 
as among the best in the Regular battalions with which they served. 
Even in the dark days of January, 1900, few dared to hope that such 
troops could ever be relied upon for anything but work upon the lines 
of communication, whilst every self-respecting soldier shuddered at 
the mere idea of association with them in the field. Yet within six 
months they were acknowledged by even the most conservative of 
generals to be of undoubted military value. Not only had the Boers 
who checked the flower of the British Army in the earlier stages of 
the war, no training, but the British only drove their enemy back 
when they had sent out large reinforcements, the most useful among 
which, the mounted irregulars, had had for the most part no manceuvre 
training at all. England suddenly awoke to the fact that long years 
of barrack training and militaty discipline were no longer essential 
to the production of a soldier, and this conviction has been strength- 
ened by the appearance of the Colonial troops when reviewed by 
the Prince of Wales at Coronation time. The men who paraded 
then had no appearance whatever either of smartness or of 
good drill, or of uniformity, and yet they were largely the 
representatives of corps who have made their name famous in 
the war. 

The real question at issue is, therefore, as to the military value of a 
large number of partially trained troops, as compared with that of a 
small standing army. 

We shall first consider the weak points of the non-professional 
soldier. 

I. It has been urged that such troops, lacking the discipline which 
is the result of the stern system of the Regular Army, will be 
wanting in cohesion and will break down in times of extreme 
danger or distress. The argument is that, all men being cowards, 
fear can only be subdued by habit, and that this habit must be 
induced by implicit obedience on all occasions. According to this 
argument it should not have been the Scottish Horse who stood till 
almost every man was down at Baakenlaagte. 

We agree that no body of men can be trusted not to be cowards 
unless they fear something more than wounds or death; every 
honest soldier will tell us how rare a thing is natural courage. The 
dictum learnt at our mother’s knee thaf all Englishmen are brave is 
unfortunately a fairy story, and quite as many disasters have been 
caused in South Africa from want of bravery, or, if we must be less 
plain-speaking, of presence of mind in a crisis, as by that want of 
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intelligence which has been so severely criticised in our army. In 
the standing armies of the world the difficulty has been met by 
introducing the fear of punishment. But there is another fear in 
the human breast, the fear of disgrace, and it is to this that the 
appeal must be made in dealing with the volunteer soldier, whom it 
is neither desirable nor possible to punish in peace time. There 
have been individual cases where religion or personal devotion to their 
officers have made men unnaturally brave, but in the majority of 
cases it is a strong sense of duty that will have the best effect for 
fighting purposes, for their courage isimpelled by the fear of failing 
to perform that duty. That astrong sense of duty may be encouraged 
to become an all-powerful motive, the record of South Africa at any 
rate would seem to show. 

Secondly, it is urged against the volunteer that he is accustomed 
to think too much, and that a man whois in the habit of exercising his 
own judgment in all matters, will refuse to carry out an order the 
object of which must, in the nature of things, be hidden from his 
limited vision. It wouldbe intolerable to have the private thinking he 
knew better than the officer. ‘Theirs not to reason why,” is the 
sum of a soldier's duties—in fact, the principles of Frederick the 
Great, of Wellington, of the modern Prussian soldier. 

No one will dispute the soundness of this reasoning when applied 
to many of the wars of the past. The highly-trained swiftly 
manoeuvring automata which made up Frederick’s army shivered 
the more numerous mob of the Reichsarmée at Rosbach into the ill- 
harmonised fragments of which it was composed, the steadiness of 
the squares at Waterloo was the result of such principles as these. 
But it is very doubtful whether modern warfare gives the preponder- 
ance to tactics in the proper sense of the term, or whether the modern 
rifle, with its demand for extended formations and individual resource, 
has not, in the enforced absence of the controlling engineer, nullified 
the value of such a delicate piece of mechanism. Infantry Train- 
ing, 1902, states in so many words that it has. Frederick could 
directly control the rapid evolutions of some 30,000 of his automata. 
In the Boer war, at least, a captain of a company in the firing 
line could not make himself audible, and dared not under a heavy fire 
make himself visible, to above a dozen men on each side of him. 
Thus the paramount necessity for unswerving obedience decreases, 
and the value of individual resource rises. The capacity for indivi- 
dual action is enfeebled by along course of precise and detailed 
training, framed upon the presumption that the guiding mind is 
always present to give orders. If the officers cannot give these orders, 
the Regular is at a loss what to do. He has never been encouraged 
to depend upon himself, and he tends therefore in times of stress to 
become one of a mob. The most that can be done in an advance is 
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to explain the scheme and general objective to the men before start- 
ing—and those troops are the most valuable who are best able, 
while conforming to the general scheme, to use their own intelligence 
in advancing, in taking cover, and in judging the distance and 
object and the moment at which to fire. And if this be true of 
infantry, how much more will it be true of cavalry, the eyes and 
ears and screen of the army. That these faculties can only be 
developed to their highest extent by training of a sort is incontro- 
vertible, but the question is, first, by what sort of training, and second, 
whether equally satisfactory results cannot be obtained in the school 
of ordinary civilian life or supplemented by nature in the classes 
whose general education is higher than that of the ordinary soldier. 

II. It is an acknowledged fact that in most trades the professional 
is more likely to be efficient than the amateur—and it is argued that 
the Volunteer forces are the most amateurish of amateurs. 

We have here to consider whether war differs essentially from 
other professions in requiring instinct rather than study, it being 
always remembered that the technicalities of war are far simpler than 
those, let us say, of medicine or of law. No one will deny the mili- 
tary genius of Cromwell or of Washington ; yet both were soldiers 
before they had studied in any military school. If soldiers are born 
and not made, and the essential is a supple brain in a well-nurtured 
body, we may set considerable limitations to the need for barrack 
training, more especially if the neat precision of the barrack-square 
is dislocated in the confusion of the battlefield. 

Here again we are supported by Infantry Training, 1902, which 
points out the dangers of mancouvres. “In peace manoeuvres, where 
blank cartridges take the place of bullets, the inherent and paralysing 
defects of a normal system may easily escape notice; in war they 
disclose themselves by waste of life and failure.” 

For all ranks, indeed, and for the men especially, there are large 
sections of the art of war which cannot be learned except in war. 
The absence of bullets makes manoeuvres absurd, the old phrase, 
“sham fights,’’ most accurately describes them. Sham fights indeed, 
where prodigies of valour are performed against blank cartridges, 
and officers of all ranks effect brilliant moves, thanks chiefly to a 
reckless exposure of themselves and the consequent handiness of their 
commands. If the opposing rifles had but ten per cent. of bullets in 
them, they would either seek cover and lose control of their men, or 
be stretched lifeless on the ground at the very outset. 

If war cannot be practised, there is absolutely no reason why the 
rank and file of the volunteers should be condemned because they do 
not spend their livesin “ sham fights” and “imaginary ”’ schemes. 

IIf. It is admitted on all hands that the Auxiliary Forces suffer 
considerably from the inferiority of the officer as compared with the 
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man. In the case of the Volunteers many officers who devote a great 
part of their leisure to the serious study of their subject, and are 
thus singularly efficient, have not those indefinable qualities which 
command the confidence of their men; in the Yeomanry the multi- 
tudinous calls upon his time for other duties prevent an otherwise 
admirable officer from being able to devote himself sufficiently to 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of his command. 

This by no means proves that all officers of Auxiliary Forces should 
be professional soldiers ; indeed, there are frequent cases where ex- 
regulars have shown themselves to be mere impediments to the 
efficiency of a force the essential nature of which they are by asso- 
ciation and training incapable of understanding. 

The undoubted difficulty of finding suitable officers for the Auxiliary 
Forces is, after all, the natural outcome of the general attitude of 
mind towards these forces in the past, and will disappear immediately 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry are treated as serious contributions to 
the military strength of the nation. 

IV. The final class of critics should have been killed by the South 
African War. It is impossible to maintain to-day that Volunteer 
troops, having never been “ shot over,” and without experience of 
war, are at best an unknown quantity. Nor can it reasonably be 
asked whether Volunteer troops will shoot as steadily, march as well, 
or endure privation as stubbornly as troops who are steeled to these 
things by a long course of barrack discipline. Their representa- 
tives in South Africa have demonstrated that such contemptuous 
contrast between the “ real thing’ and the play soldier is no longer 
tolerable. The conditions of modern warfare have followed the 
levelling tendencies of modern democratic politics, and the general 
result is to equalise the man with pipeclay and the man without 
this symbol of perfection. 

Whilst thus examining the weak joints in the Auxiliary harness, 
we have not been able to neglect the strong ones, and it is evident 
that the former, in the minor degree to which they may be admitted 
to exist, are inseparable from all partially trained troops. They 
cannot, therefore, be overcome so long as those troops retain their 
non-professional character. 

They can no doubt be mitigated by approximating their training 
as far as possible to that of the Regular Army, but is it desirable to 
run the risk of thereby impairing those far more valuable fighting 
qualities which they have shown in the South African War ? 

And here let us enter a strong protest against the view now s0 
frequently expressed that the lessons which the South African War 
teaches may be exaggerated. It is true that the Boer plan of cam- 
paign set no value upon towns and positions as such— whereas a 
European country would be forced to its knees when once certain 
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towns and districts were in the hands of the enemy. The South 
African war introduced vastly new strategical conditions, but it is to 
the tactics of actual contact that we must look for our lessons. That 
the Boers were not organised as a European army, had no infantry, 
never employed the counter-attack, and seldom the attack, did not 
attempt shock tactics, leaves the great question untouched. Never- 
theless, the war has demonstrated great irrevocable changes as the 
result of the intelligent use of the modern rifle. It has depreciated 
the value of artillery of any kind in the field, assigned an enhanced 
value to the spade, made open formations essential, relegated the 
vavalry charge to the limbo where the knight in armour lies, put a 
premium upon mobility, upon intelligence and daring in scouting, 
and upon delegation of command to a wide extent. 

The use of smokeless powder has rendered valueless all stereotyped 
forms of attack, and has indeed made the attack itself in most cases 
un impossibility. Smokeless powder renders an enemy invisible. 
He strikes you, but you know not whence; the bolts fall from a 
clear sky. What is the result? In the old days, when you could 
see your opponents, there they stood. An Iron Duke did or did 
not give the inspiriting “ Up Guards and at ’em” ; a Colin Campbell 
pointed to them with his sword and shouted “ Forward the 42nd.” 
British infantry was famous in the Europe of the French wars for 
the steady valour of its attack. The men reserved their fire, not till 
they could see their enemy, but till they could see the whites of his 
eyes, and then they poured in a heavy well-directed volley and 
charged. Fighting was a kind of glorified football match, and the 
team that was best together generally won the day. But now that 
it is impossible to locate your enemy or to form any idea whatsoever 
of his numbers or of the extent of his position, all idea of preparing 
the attack by artillery fire or of gaining a “ fire superiority ”’ 
must be abandoned. Lord Roberts practically admits as much in 
his Infuntry Training, for he declares the frontal attack to be 
virtually impracticable. Hence the advance of one party under the 
cover of the fire of the other is impossible, for, unless the exact 
position of the enemy be known, of what value is the covering 
fire? The battle of Colenso is, of course, the stock example of this 
striking fait noureau. If, then, the doctrine of “ superiority of 
fire’? is to be cast overboard, how can we persist in believing drills 
and manceuvres useful which, with their rigidity of formation and of 
movement, have but one object in view, namely, to shatter your 
enemy by an appalling power, as a prelude to the decisive attack 
before which he will recoil? It only remains for us to invent a noise- 
less powder and the problems of war will almost become too novel 
and too terrible for the grasp of the human imagination. 

Unwillingness to depart from the methods which have become 
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traditional, long after the conditions which made them successful have 
ceased to prevail, has invariably led to disaster, when met by a soldier 
who has brought original thought to bear upon new problems. May 
we not suppose that the Boers have discovered the kind of tactics 
which not only suited their peculiar circumstances best, but also 
mark a definite and important change in the art of war generally ? 
It will be observed, moreover, that standing armies, highly trained 
and working on established lines, have rarely produced a military 
genius of first rank who could show the world something new. 

And so we arrive at the apparently startling conclusion that the 
man whose ordinary civil occupations sharpen his wits, whilst at the 
same time not undermining his physical fitness, may not necessarily 
be a worse soldier in a campaign than he who has given his whole 
life to the worship of set formule—many of which have completely 
gone out of date. 

If this is so we should view with the greatest alarm any attempt to 
approximate the Auxiliary Forces any more nearly to the Regular 
Army, particularly to a Regular Army which has not been remarkable 
as a model of perfection after which all should strive. Above all 
we should oppose the temporary appointment of Regular officers 
to billets in connection with the Auxiliary Forces, which come to 
them as an interlude between two periods of service with Regular 
troops. Such service may be of infinite advantage to the officers 
themselves, they will not greatly contribute to the efficiency of 
troops, whose class, education, virtues and failings are so essen- 
tially different from those of the Regular recruit. We must, of 
course, have professional men as sergeant-instructors, adjutants, 
generals and the like—but such professionals should be selected 
from our Auxiliary Forces themselves—men of proved ability in 
dealing with the Auxiliary Forces—who can fulfil all the require- 
ments for efficiency demanded of the Regular soldier himself, and 
who are willing to take to work with the Auxiliary Forces as 
their profession for life. For years the War Office have treated 
the sergeant-instructor as the real captain of a company —the 
adjutant as the real commanding officer, on whose reports, together 
with those of the officer commanding the regimental district (whose 
proper function, by the way, is the training of recruits for the 
Army), Volunteers and Yeomanry are judged. Such a system not 
only demonstrates the contempt with which the Auxiliary Forces 
are officially regarded, but defeats its own object, if that object be 
really their efficiency, and not a demonstration of their inferiority to 
the “real thing.” How can a soldier, who can blame the absurd 
limitations of the conditions of volunteer service, be held responsible 
for the efficiency of a force in which he disbelieves? The command 
of Auxiliaries should be entrusted to Auxiliaries who are ready to take 
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the full responsibility for the condition in which their men are found 
to be. A previous training in the Regular Army would in itself be no 
bar, and might be an advantage, provided the candidate for the work 
was prepared to adopt the career of an Auxiliary staff officer for good. 
But it should by no means be made an essential condition for such 
work, and the attempt to confound the two armies is bound, to our 
mind, like a mixed squadron of horses and camels, to end in 
disaster. 

So much for general principles. In practice the distinction 
between the Auxiliary and the Regular Army is accentuated by the 
fundamental difference in their conditions of service. 

If we wish to avoid an excessive dislocation of civil employment— 
the common argument against conscription—the problem in organis- 
ing a national army is to bring oppertunities for military training to 
the door of those who, by the exigencies of their civil life, are 
debarred from a long period of continuous training. In the armies 
for India and the Colonies, the very conditions of the service demand 
an exclusive devotion to the military calling. It is therefore a 
happy coincidence if the limits set upon Auxiliary service are not only 
no impediment but even an aid tg the efficiency of Auxiliary troops. 

Unfortunately the authorities are taking the opposite view, they 
insist upon reading most of the lessons of the war in the looking- 
glass at Pall Mall, and the writing of course comes out all wrong. 

In deference to public opinion the Government promised to do 
something for the Auxiliary Forces. They have now formulated 
their proposals; let us see what they are. 

In the first place they have determined to make something of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. If they had admitted that this force had 
proved itself to have been of extreme value as it stood, and confined 
themselves to increasing the grant and authorising and encouraging 
the raising of new regiments wherever this was possible, all would 
have been well. But they have not been content with this. They 
have insisted upon tinkering with its organisation, against the 
opinion of almost every Yeomanry officer of experience. They have, 
in fact, turned the Yeomanry into Militia. The first proposals with 
regard to the Volunteers were even less judicious. They were, it is 
true, not asked to be Militiamen, and their officers remained the 
Cinderellas of the service, men who have proved they can fight indeed, 
but are, for all that, not “in the army.” If the authorities had left them 
alone as beneath contempt, and not approximated them in any way to 
“the army,” the Volunteers would have been quite content. But in spite 
of Lord Roberts’s strongly expressed opinion that it matters not how 
a regiment becomes efficient, provided it is efficient, the War Office 
insisted upon irritating and difficult details. Every Volunteer was 
in future to attend camp for a full week, and no drill during the 
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year was to count for efficiency unless a fixed number of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men are present. Meanwhile, the 
weekly drills for small numbers of men, which, under the old system, 
went on all through the year, and were the great feature of Volunteer 
training under that system, especially in the scattered villages of 
a country battalion, were no longer to be considered as drills at all! 
If long continuous periods of training are essential to the efficiency 
of any army, the country will no doubt respond patriotically enough— 
but before it is asked to make this sacrifice it should be convinced that 
efficiency is unobtainable by any other means. But if to be 
“ nartially trained” is as good for fighting purposes or better than 
to be wholly so, the so-called reform was a retrogression. We have 
already expressed our view that the embodiment of any force, be it 
regiment, or brigade, or division, for any length of time is of 
doubtful advantage to the efficiency of the private soldier him- 
self. He will learn more by the individual attention which can 
be devoted to him on small parades or in the lecture-room. In 
big manoeuvres he is a cipher, without the opportunity of under- 
standing the meaning of all he is told to do—lost in the vastness 
of the general scheme. For the officers, especially for those of the 
higher grades, such embodiments are full of instruction—and form 
by far the most important part of their training. The handling 
of large bodies of men, the problems of transport and supply, 
camp routine, above all the knowledge of the personal equation 
in each other which is so necessary for the officers, can only be 
acquired by practice and cannot be dispensed with by a man who 
proposes to lead troops in war. But that is no reason why the 
same requirements should be made of the men as of the officers, 
and it would bea simple matter to arrange that while the former 
came out in two or more reliefs for a week’s training each, the latter 
as permanent staff should remain out the whole time and qualify 
themselves further by passing military examinations, or in whatever 
other way might be thought necessary. It is true that the drill-hall 
and the lecture-room limit the area of instruction to a considerable 
extent—but mancouvres, as we know them in England, are almost 
equally limited in scope and usefulness—and the intelligent use of a 
summer’s afternoon or moonlight evening in the winter by a small 
detachment is far more instructive to individual men than days of ill- 
planned manceuvre. Or, again, as regards the officers to whom 
manouvres are a real necessity, it is true that they must have 
pawns to play with, but there does not appear to be any reason 
why these should not be provided from the ranks of the Regular 
Army, whose profession it is to spend their life in military exercises. 
A slight extension of the present provisions for the attaching 
of officers of Auxiliary Forces for training with regular units 
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would be quite sufficient for this purpose. But it is unnecessary 
to jeopardise the existence of all the Yeomanry and the Volunteers 
by asking the men to make greater sacrifices of time than they can 
afford. 

The Army Order of November 4, 1901, which gave the new 
proposals for the Volunteers, met with a storm of criticism and of 
protest from every Volunteer commanding officer throughout the 
country, and so forcible was the reasoning of these gentlemen that 
the War Office was obliged for the present to suspend the operation 
of that Order, not before it had had a marked effect, however, upon 
the number of resignations at the end of the Volunteer year, in 
November, 1901, and upon recruiting for the coming year. But while 
thus admitting that this Order had been drawn up without due con- 
sideration of its probable effect, the Reply of December 24, 1901, made 
no concessions beyond a certain date, and persisted in a policy which 
Volunteers unite in declaring disastrous. The phraseology of this 
last Order is remarkable, and but thinly disguises a sneer at the 
whole Volunteer movement. The Volunteers are told “ that they 
have constantly claimed to be seriously accepted as a reliable and 
organised section of the Army for Home Defence. It is now 
determined that the responsibility claimed shall be realised.” In 
other words, the Volunteers shall be made to rue their presumptuous 
endeavour to be as useful to their country as the limitations of their 
civil employ will allow. It shall be “ double drill and no canteen ”’ for 
them—until they give up their ludicrous mimicry of the “real thing ”’ 
in disgust. “ Under the old Regulations,’ it is explained, “it was impos- 
sible for either an officer or a Volunteer, although he might become 
technically efficient so as to earn grants for his corps, to attain the 
high standard of efficiency now requisite for him to take his place ” 
in the field. Yet on January 15, 1902, three weeks after the issue 
of this strong pronouncement, we are amazed to find the War Office 
calling for 10,000 of those very Volunteers for active service against 
a desperate enemy who, according to the official statement, cannot 
possibly be efficient. 

In April of the present year Mr. Brodrick did, indeed, call a 
Committee of Volunteer Commanding Officers to give him their 
views. Though it would have been obviously wiser to consult such 
a Committee before and not after the publication of the Army 
Order, it was hoped that this step gave evidence of a desire to 
meet the special difficulties of the service as far as the theory as 
to the value of training on the lines of the Regular Army would 
admit. It was urged by the Commanding Officers that what 
was required was a more elastic system of training, that regulations 
which were no burden to country Volunteer corps (such as a full 
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that, on the other hand, the numbers required for a drill to count 
towards efficiency presented no difficulties to a town corps but fell 
heavily upon a country battalion. It was pointed out further that 
as the whole of the Volunteer force cost no more than a division of 
regular infantry, questions of economy need hardly be considered 
to arise even if every Volunteer was not at any given moment worth 
the grant paid for him. 

The result was that still more concessions after the event were 
made, the Secretary of State for War was given a practically un- 
limited discretionary power in overruling his own regulations, and the 
only surviving feature of what stood in the Statute Book from 
November 27, 1901, to April 22, 1902, is that ninety per cent. of the 
force must attend camp every other year. This requirement is very 
little hardship to any but the Metropolitan Corps, and even so does 
not come into force with any man who enlisted prior to November, 
1901, before 1904. The result is, therefore, an ignominious retreat 
all along the line, and though there has been a serious decline in the 
numbers of the Volunteers (from over 450,000 in 1900 to 350,000 in 
the present year), this is due rather to the spirit which prompted the 
original regulations than to the stringency of these regulations as 
they stand to-day. The war had shown that the private, the non- 
commissioned officer, and to some extent the company officer from the 
Volunteers were useful for war purposes ; the War Office immediately 
proposed to tinker with their efficiency. The weak spots in the force 
were the inadequate number of company officers, the unfitness of a large 
proportion of the field officers for command, the complete lack of 
organisation, and the want of shooting facilities. Nothing was done 
to remedy these serious defects. 

The Auxiliary Forces should have been organised with a view to war, 
so that the crisis, when it came, might find them, such as they are, in 
warlike trim, knowing their functions and their place. Nothing of the 
kind has been attempted. Even the few selected battalions which 
are inscribed under Mr. Brodrick’s scheme on the lists of the new 
Army Corps, find themselves there without method or without system. 
Torn from their own brigades, transported in many cases to the very 
opposite end of the country to that in which they reside, they are 
jumbled up with Regular and Militia battalions, without brigadier, 
or transport, or guns, or cavalry. The mere business of concentrat- 
ing the scattered battalions in one spot is enough to make the head 
swim, and the confidence which is born of local connection, county 
feeling, comradeship, and mutual experience is almost totally ignored. 
The scheme is admittedly a paper scheme, but it may well be asked 
whether so unsound a military plan, conceived in the seclusion of an 
office room, augurs well for that which might be expected to be born 
of a time of crisis, with all its unavoidable confusion. Surely even 
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a Volunteer brigadier commanding a territorial brigade, knowing 
definitely the kind of task he will be expected to perform, will, 
inferior soldier though he is, and varying in quality as his battalions 
are, be able to produce a more serviceable brigade than 2 general who 
exists only at the final moment, set to command battalions which he 
has never seen, and which have no previous knowledge of each other. 

The rest of the Volunteers and the Yeomanry find no place 
even in the paper schemes of the authorities, they are a fortuitous 
concourse of heterogeneous regiments. The first are simply neglected 
at an average cost to the public of over £2,000 per battalion, the 
latter are urged to prepare and deprived of half the value of prepara- 
tion. Yet our nation is one which prides itself on its business methods, 
on its powers of organisation, and its faculty for using every sort of 
material to the best advantage. 

But if the War Office find organisation and system completely 
beyond their powers, they might at least attempt to teach our 
soldiers, whether Regular or Volunteer, how to shoot. Shooting is 
the one branch of the military art which can really be taught ; good 
shooting has gained a vastly enhanced importance on the modern 
battlefield, and it is easily learnt. The one thing required is 
continual practice, and this is of greater value if put in on odd days 
and at odd hours. It would therefore come with peculiar ease to civilisn 
soldiers, if only adequate range facilities could be provided. Up to the 
present the introduction of the new rifle has resulted in the closing 
of the larger proportion of the local volunteer ranges on the grounds 
of safety, and the provision of new ranges has been neglected owing 
to the serious cost involved. We do not think that the authorities, 
who are asking the Yeoman and the Volunteer to make an increased 
sacrifice of their own leisure and business hours, should withhold 
from them one of the most important of all the elements of efficiency, 
even if perfection therein is costly to the taxpayer. But within the 
last few months it has been found that, with the Lee-Metford rifie, 
shooting with a greatly reduced charge at miniature ranges has 
become not only feasible but accurate and instructive, and the whole 
problem is vastly simplified. We do not believe that practice in 
long-range shooting is necessary even for a war army, the problem 
is to hold the rifle straight, and a man who can hit a button 
at fifty yards will hit a man at 1,000 yards. At distances over 
1,000 yards the real difficulty is the estimation of the range, even 
where the enemy’s smokeless powder has not rendered him invisible, 
and when that is found the task is not to hit individual men, 
but to rain a shower of bullets about the position occupied by 
an enemy. 

That the country itself is not unwilling to face the problem is clear 
from the fact that in Scotland a Royal Commission is at this 
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moment considering a scheme for the physical and military 
training of boys in Scotland. Provided that it be made absolutely 
clear that this training, combined if possible with instruction in the 
use of the rifle, is primarily educational and only indirectly military, 
a clause making it compulsory for all boys between 14 and 18 years 
of age would be open to none of the objections that can be made to 
conscription—is, indeed, essential to the success of the scheme, and 
may be defended on the same grounds as compulsory elementary 
education for all children. But at 18 a boy should be free to choose 
whether he will join any branch of the military forces of the country 
orno. The schoolmaster won the hegemony of Germany; educa- 
tion, not the barrack square, makes the ideal soldier, and the higher 
the product of our national system, mentally, morally, and phy sically, 

the less the need for an iron discipline which was framed to make 
soldiers of the greatest scoundrels in Europe. If recruited from a 
good class and drawn from a good school, the Volunteer, with a 
minimum of training, should prove the finest fighting material we 
have. And behind him would stand the nation, good men and true, 
able to shoot, with a passable proficiency in things military, able at 
any moment to fill up the gaps in the existing cadres, not as raw 
civilians with no knowledge of their rifles, but as good fighting-men. 

But although the first attempt to connect the Auxiliary Forces 
with bastard Regulars has failed, this same view of their proper 

use is still in favour. In Mr. Brodrick’s Militia and Yeomanry 
Bill there is an interesting provision in Clause 3 which shows which. 
way the wind blows in Pall Mall. It provides for the formation of 
a Special Section of the Yeomanry for war service abroad. The 
men are to be paid £5 a year, and in return to pledge themselves 
to be a Reserve for the Regular Cavalry. If this clause becomes 
law, the days of the Auxiliary Forces as a body independent of the 
Regular Army are numbered. The next step will be to extend the 
system to the Volunteers (there is already talk of a reserve for the 
Ordnance, Army Service, and Medical corps from this force), and if 
the wants of the Army were thus supplied, all volunteering would 
as a result be discouraged on the part of those who could not pledge 
themselves to remain abroad, and were unwilling or unable to sub- 
mit their individual liberty to the permanent constraint of military 
law. Confronted by a serious shortage of recruits and the threatened. 
failure of the famous Army Corps system for lack of men, the pro- 
posal is to attempt to turn the Auxiliary Forces into an unpaid 
Militia, and if this fails to have recourse to the Ballot. 

Our Parliamentary system forbids the authorities to ask for the 
greatly increased Vote which would be necessary to maintain a real 
Reserve in the Army. They are convinced, on the other hand, that 
six Army Corps will provide al! the Army we require for home 
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defence. If they can obtain the balance from the Auxiliary Forces, 
they get the article cheap. The decay of the rest of the force they 
would actually welcome, as they believe there are too many Volun- 
teers in the country. They do not consider it their function to train 
the great mass of the people to arms, and to instruct every man who 
is willing and able in the rudiments of the science; they prefer the 
old exploded theories of a nation of shopkeepers and an army of 
mercenaries. And so every man that will not fall down and wor- 
ship the graven image of their creation shall be cast into the burning 
fiery furnace. This is Militarism in all its naked self-sufficiency ; 
in the old days an Englishman needed only to be given the alterna- 
tive of burning or conformity, and he was immediately prejudiced in 
favour of the burning. We trust he may still be of the same 
opinion ; for we should have lost South Africa had the hide-bound 
soldier succeeded in exterminating the amateur, and so narrowed 
down the military resources of the nation to our absurdly inadequate 
trained army. 

We cannot avoid a Regular Army. Without our Indian and 
Colonial Empires our military problem would be vastly simplified, but 
these necessitate a large standing army or imperial police—highly 
specialised for the peculiar work it is called upon to do. The functions 
of this police are to carry out all duties of routine and garrison work, 
and to undertake all small frontier and colonial wars—in such a 
manner that this work can be performed at the lowest figure and with 
the least possible disturbance to the business engagements of a nation 
of shopkeepers. The low rate of pay and the hard life of foreign 
service make it impossible for such an army to find recruits 
among the best of the working-class population—and a_ great 
deal of training is consequently required to make soldiers of such 
material, which it would be unnecessary to require of a higher 
section of the community. It may be said of this army that, 
considering the truly raw material which feeds it, its achieve- 
ments have been great indeed. With its great traditions and 
high courage—and the heavy toll of brave men it has unflinchingly 
paid for two centuries in every quarter of the globe—it finds a 
deservedly high place among the great armies of history, and the 
heroic records of most of its regiments in many a deadly struggle 
have won them undying fame. 

That the present war has shown defects in the Regular Army, as all 
wars find defects in all standing armies—is incontrovertible. But it is 
neither the wish nor the object of the writer of this paper to criticise the 
Army, or deal with the difficult question of its reform. It is worth 
remark, however, that the cry for Army reform has resulted up to the 
present, as far as the War Office is concerned, merely in schemes for 
the so-called reform of the Auxiliary Forces, with whose representatives 
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in the field no serious fault has been found. Meanwhile, with 
curious inconsistency, the training of the Army, which is in the hands 
of the Commander-in-Chief, has been so completely recast that it 
may be said to be modelled upon theories which have been strongly 
held in the Yeomanry and Volunteers for years. 

The real point upon which we wish to insist is that a training 
which may be the best for a standing army like our own, is not 
necessarily adapted for the home forces, and that such entirely 
different material should not be put through the same mill, but 
treated by a process designed to make the most of its own peculiar 
merits. Still less should it be considered as a substitute for a true 
Reserve, which, although intended to be such by the Cardwell 
reforms, has gradually become the first line only. 

Let this be once clearly recognised and the home army accorded 
an organisation, a training and an object of its own, and its functions 
(if we except the few well-dressed troops required for ceremonial and 
court purposes) taken off the hands of our imperial police, then the 
latter, organised solely with a view to the real work for which they 
exist, would find many of the most serious difficulties of recruiting, 
organisation and training vanish, which hamper them so grievously 
at the present time. And if our imperial police is essential to our 
peace, so is our home army, It is imperatively needed, and needed 
in considerable numbers, not for the routine duties of the Empire 
from day to day, but suddenly on an emergency and against the con- 
tingency ofa great conflagration. In such an event we shall require : 
(1) An extensive Reserve to the first line, to supply drafts and 
reinforcements on a large scale. (2) A sufficient force to deal 
summarily with an invading army. The mere existence of such a 
force will be a deterrent to an enemy meditating a descent upon 
these shores. It will further release a good half of our Navy from 
the necessity of safeguarding our coast, and thereby double the 
offensive power of our fleets. (3) In the improbable event of a 
struggle to the bitter end, a vast army will be required to strike a 
decisive blow on the Continent of Europe. 

Every one of these functions can be performed by an efficient and 
organised volunteer army. 

(1) The late war, waged in a colony 6,000 miles from our 
shores, has shown the kind of Reserve which may be relied upon for 
active service in support of the Regular Army. Indeed the Army 
Reserve proper being all used up in 1899 to bring the “squeezed 
lemons” up to war strength, the Auxiliary Forces have found the 
greater part of the real Reserve. 

(2) If properly organised with a view to such a contingency, there 
is no reason why they should not also form an army far more efficient 
for home defence than any conscript army would be. 
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(3) In the event of a life and death struggle, the hopeless condi- 
tion of business at home would make it quite feasible that complete 
regiments of men, whose civil employ in peace time makes such 
ventures impracticable, would be willing to serve on the Continent of 
Europe. We must remember that a contingency which brought 
such a measure within the region of practical politics would mean so 
grave a crisis that anything would be preferable to that total ruin 
entailed upon every trade and every interest in the country, by the 
mere possibility of defeat. 

On the other hand the advantages of a conscriptive over a volunteer 
army are unreal and illusory. We shall never require the numbers 
that universal conscription would provide, and to except half the 
population, whether by interest or ballot, from the obligation of 
service laid upon the other half would result in disastrous jealousies 
and discontent. Above all a conscript army would necessitate a 
training suited to the lowest not to the average intelligence. Con- 
scription is admittedly an irksome and wasteful form of service ; it 
has never been proved to produce better military results than a 
volunteer army. It is highly probable that it would produce worse, 
at any rate in England. It would surely be wise before sacrificing 
our individual liberty and our individual intelligence, that most 
valuable of all our fighting assets, to a conscriptive system, first of 
all to give a trial to the splendid material that is offered to us by the 
commonsense patriotism of the amateur soldier. But to give ita 
fair trial we must remove the bauble of smart uniforms, and bands, 
and ceremony, and waving plumes, the relics of the days of 
mercenaries; rid essentials from non-essentials, facts from formule, 
the Service from shams and shibboleths, and stand forth a martial, 
not a military nation. 

To attempt, as is at present proposed, to assimilate Regulars and 
Volunteers is not only bound to fail, but is a hopeless perversion of 
the greatest lesson of the war. For confirmation of this crucial 
fact, we appeal to our returning South African army. That army 
knows. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS CONVERSION. 
PROFESSOR JAMES’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


I propose in this Paper to offer a few remarks on Professor James’s 
new book, Varieties of Religious Experience, being the Gifford Lec- 
tures recently delivered by him at the University of Edinburgh. In 
this work the experiences of religious “ conversion” among Mystics, 
Mahommedans, and Hindoos, as well as Christians, are recorded and 
discussed in their relation to Scientific Materialism on the one hand, 
and to Christian Science, the trance-state, and Spiritualism on the 
other, with that largeness of outlook and sympathetic appreciation 
of all sides, that clearness, penetration, and originality which are 
never absent from the work of this eminently broad, sane, and 
subtle thinker. Now I may as well say, at the outset, that with 
most of his positive statements I am heartily in accord, and if I 
differ from his broad general conclusion, it is mainly owing to the 
very different complexion which the facts assume when surveyed 
from my own special standpoint of the evolution of Civilisation asa 
whole. The general conclusion which Professor James arrives at is, 
that the soul of man in religious “ conversion”’ is in direct and im- 
mediate contact with spiritual agencies, God or the Spirit of God, a 
conclusion to which he is predisposed, and to which, perhaps, he was 
originally led, by the manifest sympathy which he feels with the 
conclusions of the Society for Psychical Research, namely, that the 
living can, through the agency of a spirit “ medium,” be put into 
actual touch and communication with the spirits of the dead. 
The discussion of this question at the present time is peculiarly 
opportune, not only from its intrinsic importance when once defi- 
nitely raised, but also from the extent to which in recent years 
spiritualism and other occult beliefs have affected the authority of 
the physical sciences, and have intruded themselves into the domain. 
of religion, and, instead of clarifying, have, as we shall see, served 
rather to muddy its stream. But as the experience of religious con- 
version, especially when it is sudden, is the most immediate, typical, 
and convincing of all the experiences which would seem to demon- 
strate the actual presence of the Spirit of God to the soul, I propose 
here to concentrate on it as Professor James has done; and although 
I should prefer to treat it from my own standpoint of Civilisation, I 
shall for the present follow Professor James and deal with it from 
his, namely, that of Psychology. But as my space is somewhat 
limited in relation to the extent and variety of the ground to be 
traversed, I shall, with the reader’s permission, dispense with further 
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preliminary, and, plunging at once in medias res, shall leave the 
separate aspects of the problem to disclose themselves, and to turn 
up their diferent sides for discussion as we go along. 

With the view, then, of arriving at the nature and origin of these 
personal experiences of religious conversion, the first point I would 
note is the limitations and contradictions which are observable in 
the Jelie7s which attend and are bound up with them. For while 
these experiences have all the same general characteristics in what- 
ever religion they are found, illumination, rapture, change of heart, 
peace and joy, ete., and all are alike referred to the direct and 
immediate presence of the Spirit of God within the soul, it will be 
found on analysis that the vision, voice, or other manifestation which 
is received as the direct cause of the illumination of mind and heart 
varies and keeps in accord with the particular antecedent belief in 
which the individual has been brought up, over which he has been 
reflecting or worrying, or against which he has been contending in 
vain. In a general way it is noticeable that while the founders of 
religions, like Jesus and Mahomet, saw or heard in their illumina- 
tions only the spirit or voice of God Himself, their followers as often 
as not were converted by visions of Jesus or Mahomet as the case 
might be, and according as they had been brought up in Christian 
or Mahommedan surroundings, or had previously been warring 
against these respective creeds. St. Paul both saw the vision and 
heard the voice of the risen Christ; St. Augustine heard His voice ; 
and St. Francis was actually haunted by His presence. Those, again, 
who followed later in the history of Christianity were frequently 
converted in the night-watches by one or other of the prophets or 
martyrs who by that time had been canonised as saints; while in 
the Middle Ages when demonology had attained to a definite place 
in a fully developed theology, thousands of the converted, Luther 
among the rest, saw the Devil himself in full dress according to the 
representations of the time, down even to the horns and tail. It is 
unlikely, therefore, with such a variety of visions and voices all 
springing from different and contradictory systems of belief, and each 
corresponding to the particular belief in which the subject of it had 
been brought up, that the conversion can have been due to the direct 
and immediate presence of God or the Spirit of God to the soul, 
however much the psychology of conversion may ultimately point to 
God as its final though not immediate cause. And this conclusion 
will be found to be reinforced by still stronger evidence derived from 
the great mystics or seers of the different religions. For what they 
saw in Heaven after their conversion always corresponded, it will 
be observed, to what they were taught to expect by the particular 
religion to which they had given their assent. Christian mystics 
like Swedenborg saw the condition of souls in the other world in 
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accordance with their analogies in the Bible; the Parsee mystic sees 
there the Bridge of Souls guarded by the fair maiden and her dogs; 
the Mahommedan, the prophets and saints, together with the figures 
of houris reposing under the trees in the shade; while the Hindoo 
Yogi, in accordance with his religion which teaches that there is no 
Heaven but that of spiritual union with, and absorption into, the 
pure Universal Soul itself, sees nothing at all; andsoon. Nor must 
it be forgotten that what these mystics and seers declared they 
beheld was not seen by them as by Dante with the eye of the 
imagination merely, but was as actually and literally seen as the 
people, trees, and animals about them; for it is to this actual sight 
of them that they and their followers appeal as proof of the truth of 
their respective doctrines and beliefs. 

A still more fatal objection to the belief of the convert, that it was 
the actual presence of God, or the Spirit of God in his soul, that was 
the cause of his conversion, is the fact that the illumination of which 
he is the subject gives him no additional insightinto the laws of Nature, 
of the world, or of life, of his own body, or of that very mind of his 
with which the Spirit is supposed to be in immediate contact. All 
sorts and conditions of men have fallen under the sway of conversion, 
and have felt its transforming influence on their characters and lives 
—the brutal, the sensual, the rude, the ignorant, the pure, the in- 
tellectual, and the refined; but as they entered this state, so, intel- 
lectually, they came out of it, without any addition of insight or 
penetration beyond what comes to men in ordinary life on the 
occurrence of any novel or striking experience. It is true that among 
the intellectual converts, men like Paul and Augustine, by the in- 
tensity of the conviction of the truth of what they saw or heard, 
were led to reconstruct their entire system of belief in order to make 
it harmoniously embrace the new experience which was the very core 
of their faith; but this reconstruction proceeded rather from their 
original intellectual endowment and cast of mind as great and 
harmonious thinkers, than from their conversion as such. Paul re- 
cast the Judaism in which he had been brought up, in order to make 
it fit in with his new vision of the risen Christ ; and out of his con- 
ception of the Messiah as a lowly and suffering, not a conquering and 
triumphant one, a Messiah who had lived, and died, and had risen 
again, constructed a philosophy of history and civilisation, as well as 
a “scheme of salvation” adapted to it, which holds its ground as the 
basis both of World-history and Christian theology to this hour. 
Augustine in turn, after his conversion, wove the Pauline scheme of 
the world, with its doctrine of election by divine grace, into the in- 
tellectual framework of Neoplatonism with which he was already so 
deeply imbued, and started theology on a fresh course of evolution 
which lasted far beyond the Middle Ages, and, after being shorn of 
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its specifically Catholic elements, reappeared during the Reformation 
period in the theology of Calvin. But Paul and Augustine brought 
to their respective works no more than the natural intellectual powers 
common to them and the Pagan philosophers around them ; and the 
illumination of their conversion, which so profoundly affected their 
characters and modes of life, and so strengthened their moral powers, 
remained as illumination merely, nothing more. It was just as when 
gas, for example, is replaced by electricity for lighting purposes, 
where, although entirely new fittings are needed, no new mechanical 
principle is involved, but only modifications of the old to the new re- 
quirements ; and for such logical and harmonious re-adaptations of 
Christian thought, both Paul and Augustine were, as we have said, 
particularly well equipped, owing to the native strength of their 
purely intellectual powers. It would seem, then, that what conversion 
in itself does, is not to stimulate the intellect to wider ranges and ex- 
pansions of thought, but to implant in the place of doubt and 
perplexity a burning conviction of the truth of the doctrines 
associated with the inner vision or illumination; and so to communicate 
the fiery energy and enthusiasm needed for the successful propa- 
gandism of the new faith. It is as if the whole mind, heart, and 
soul, at last in one accord, said to itself, ‘‘ Now do I see ’tis true,” and 
henceforth and for ever cast all doubt away; and it was largely to 
this absolute and burning conviction, in association with other 
agencies which we shall see later on, that the marvellous cures of 
Early Christianity were due. With the dullards and the ignorant 
this fixedness of conviction, as might be expected, too often de- 
generated into an intellectual obstinacy and rigidity which, in them- 
selves, and if they had full sway, would for ever bar out all 
intellectual advance. With them the sacredness of the conversion, 
believed as itis to be a manifestation of the very Spirit of God, makes 
sacred the dogmas with which it happens to be bound up; and in- 
tellectual tolerance as such, and especially the tolerance of other 
creeds, becomes henceforth to them impossible, as the wars for the 
sake of religion and religious persecutions in every age and time, 
blown into a white heat by the zealots who have undergone con- 
version, abundantly testify. It is only those whom Professor James 
calls the “ sky-blue natures,’ those who have come to their personal 
religious convictions by a happily balanced nature, or those who 
have come to them by genuinely reasoned convictions, who can be 
relied on for the moral and intellectual flexibility that is necessary to 
keep their religious opinions in step with the changing demands of 
this changing world. And the consequence is, that while we must 
look mainly to the devotion, the conviction, and the influence of the 
converted, to keep up the moral fibre of nations in ages of transition, 
or of moral and social decadence, it is to the men naturally endowed 
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with happily balanced constitutions and all-round sympathies that 
we must mainly look for purely intellectual progress and expansion. 
But perhaps the most fatal objection to our regarding conversion 
as due to the direct and immediate presence of the Spirit of God in 
the soul, will be found in the methods by which it may actually be 
induced in simple and uncultured natures, where the phenomena that 
characterise it, and its effects on the character and the life, are prac- 
tically identical with those seen in the most refined and cultured 
minds. It was one of the most exciting occupations of my boyhood 
in Canada to go at night with the other boys to the revival meetings 
that were held in the village, there to listen to the converts reluting 
their experiences before and after their conversion, their chronic 
unhappiness and unrest, their records of sins and sometimes even of 
crimes before, and their rapturous joy and peace afterwards; to 
watch the penitents of both sexes ripe for conversion trooping up to 
the “‘ penitents’ bench,” as it was called, under the rousing appeals 
of the preacher, in whose discourse the love of Jesus for each of 
them was strangely alternated with descriptions of the cries of the 
damned and of the imminence of the burning pit, while all the 
time the body of the congregation kept up a droning hum of 
groans, interrupted with sharp interjaculatory cries as a relief to 
their pent-up emotions and an expression of their mingled terror, 
humiliation, and joy. But the most exciting moments, and those 
for which we waited with the greatest eagerness, were when one 
and another of the penitents went off into a kind of convulsive 
seizure or trance, ‘‘struck by the Holy Ghost,’’ as they phrased 
it, and either rolled from their seats on to the floor stark and 
rigid, or fell with shrieks in the gangways as they were on their 
way to the penitents’ bench, there to lie moaning and convulsively 
twitching until they were carried to the rear by the attendants, 
and gently ministered to till they revived. This ecstasy or trance 
was regarded by the congregation as the very climax aud consum- 
mation of the conversion, and it was noticeable that when the 
penitent revived, he or she usually exhibited all its genuine charac- 
teristics—the joy, the peace, the inward reconciliation and rest— 
and thenceforth was enrolled among the “saved.” I have known 
as many as a dozen new converts made in a single evening, and of 
these there were usually one or more whose conversion was accom- 
panied by these manifestations of ecstasy or trance. Now I did not 
know at the time what to think of all this, but connected as these 
phenomena were with the sacred subject of religion, they never 
ceased to prick my curiosity, and as psychological studies have re- 
tained their interest for me to this day. But I now see clearly, 
what I hope presently abundantly to demonstrate, that in these 
experiences the mind of the convert is not immediately in contact 
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with the Spirit of God, as Professor James thinks, but, on the con- 
trary, is so racked and torn by conflicting emotions, that for the 
time being all the organised couplings which adapt it to the complex 
necessities of life are broken down; while its separate elements, thus 
detached and released from control, like the wheels of a watch when 
its compensating levers and balances are withdrawn, run riot; so 
that if a// men were required to pass through this experience, civili- 
sation would be stopped, inasmuch as the wheels of the mind would 
fail to keep time to life. Hence the abnormal physiological effects 
which precede or attend it, and under the strain of which those of 
weak, nervous constitution sometimes cross the border-line, and end, 
as is well known, in mania or melancholia. 

Now that phenomena like the above, where men are seen converted 
in batches, cannot be reasonably ascribed to the direct presence of the 
Spirit of God, cannot, I think, admit of doubt. They are too nearly 
allied to the effects witnessed in ordinary life when men are gathered 
together in masses and wrought to a high state of mental tension by 
rousing emotional appeals to permit us to entertain the thought. But 
we have grounds more relative than this. For the exaltation and 
rapture which precede or accompany these experiences of instantaneous 
conversion can, as Professor James himself admits (but without 
apparently realising the implication of the admission), be induced as 
readily by the inhalation, under certain conditions, of nitrous oxide 
gas. It appears that a book had been written on the subject, entitled 
The Nitrous Oxide Revelation, in which it was alleged that the adminis- 
tration of the gas would admit the recipient into a very sea of glory 
and truth impossible otherwise in our ordinary life on earth. For 
the purpose of testing it, Professor James experimented with it over 
and over again on his own person, and he tells us that the illumina- 
tion and rapture which accompanied it passed all belief, and more- 
over were as nearly as possible identical, while they lasted, with the 
detailed experiences recorded by those who have undergone sudden 
conversion. The sense of oneness with the Spirit of God, which is so 
marked a feature in conversion, is produced in the nitrous oxide 
revelation, Professor James thinks, rather by the abolishing of all the 
differences and contradictions of ordinary life than by resolving them, 
as it is the province of the normal intellect to do; and this is effected 
mainly by the speed with which the most opposite conceptions chase 
and pass into each other, as when the separate spokes of a parti- 
coloured wheel are made to revolve so fast that they appear like a 
plane surface of uniform white. But it is important to observe that in 
the experience of Professor James, when on one or two occasions he 
happened to continue the inhalation too long, it ended in inducing a 
feeling of horror as intense as was the glory and rapture of the 
beginning; thus giving us the hint that spiritual illumination, 
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however caused, if forced to excess is liable to lead to dangerous 
reactions, and would, as we have said and as we shall see later on, if 
universally embraced, defeat the aims and purposes of civilisation and 
life. Andon the whole, we may fairly conclude, I think, that any 
emotion whatever, however spiritual in its ultimate nature, into 
which men may be thrown in batches, whether it be by emotional 
appeals, the beating of drums, or the contagion of sympathy; or which, 
like the nitrous oxide illumination, can be turned on or off like a tap ; 
or when once engendered can be quenched again as suddenly by 
melancholia or insanity ; whatever else it may be, is not and cannot 
be due to the actual and immediate presence of the Spirit of God. 
But the real problem still confronts us, namely : What, then, is the 
psychology or mechanism by which these experiences of sudden con- 
version are produced? The importance of solving this question 
satisfactorily will be at once apparent when we remember that one 
of the stock charges levelled by those who have been the subjects 
of sudden conversion against those who have not, is that the latter 
cannot really be genuine Christians, inasmuch as they have not 
experienced the illumination, the rapture, the ecstasy, and the 
sudden change of heart which ought to accompany it. Indeed, I 
have known a whole religious community rent into two hostile 
camps by the appearance of a revivalist who from the pulpit of 
one of the churches denounced the religion of the ordinary quiet 
church-goer and believer, together with all his works, as “ filthy rags,” 
and the ministers as men who were leading their flocks to Hell! 
But this is clearly a delusion. For it is the fact of conviction that 
is the main point, it matters little how you come by it; the illumi- 
nation and rapture being a mere bye-product as it were, important or 
not as the case may be. It is true that the suddenly converted have 
usually come by their conviction as the consequence of their illumination 
and rapture, as a man who believes in ghosts in a general way becomes 
genuinely convinced when he has himself seen one; but the illumination 
and rapture, although they may be theantecedent cause of the conviction, 
are not necessary to it. The conviction that two and twomake four is as 
strong without a sense of rapture as it could be with it, and affects 
the conduct and life (the true test of conviction) quite as much, as we 
shall soon discover if we tamper with it in our business transactions. 
So, too, the conviction that a particular man is an honest man or a 
rogue will affect all our dealings with him quite as much as if we 
went into ecstasies over our conviction. It is true that asa matter 
of historical fact it was the visions or voices seen or heard by Jesus, 
Paul, Augustine, St. Francis, Fox, Wesley, and the rest, which gave 
them that burning conviction which was the source of their power, 
and which impelled them and sent them forth on their conquering 
way. But although with them probably nothing short of these 
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visions would have quite resolved their doubts and perplexities, it does 
not follow that such experiences are necessari/y required to insure 
genuine conviction in those “sky-blue” natures who have never had 
doubts or perplexities to begin with, or in those who have genuinely 
reasoned them away. But all this] mention merely to show how 
important it isto understand precisely what significance is to be attached 
to these sudden and marvellous illuminations, raptures, and transforma- 
tions of character and life; and to determine this we must first get at 
their real psychology. 

Now although I had puzzled over this question of the psychology 
of conversion for many years of my life, it was not until the 
phenomena of mesmerism, hypnotism, and the trance state had been 
scientifically observed and recorded, that I felt it possible to reduce 
the mental process involved in these acute religious experiences to 
something like a scientific certainty. The key, then, not only to all 
these abnormal states, but to conversion, is to be found in the general 
fact that the human mind or brain is made up of an interconnected 
chain of centres of activity, which, like the wheels of a machine, are 
so restrained, balanced, and modulated by each other that the whole 
is adapted to keep step and time, as it were, to the movements of the 


‘ world around, to which indeed they are adapted for the purposes of 


life. Some parts of our brain in our normal condition are conscious, 
others unconscious, the latter serving as a kind of rag-bag or 
receptacle where a miscellaneous collection of old memories, 
experiences, impressions and purposes are packed away and buried 
out of sight in order to prevent them from obstructing the thorough- 
fare of our conscious thoughts, which for purposes of clear and con- 
secutive thinking have to walk in file, as it were, one at a time. 
These unconscious or “‘ subliminal ”’ regions of the mind, as they are 
called, like those of the ordinary conscious mind, may be practically 
divided into two sections, one of them being the receptacle for all 
that comes in by way of the senses, the organic life of the body, and 
the lower appetites and passions, the other for all that comes in by 
way of the higher sentiments and the higher life of the spirit ; but 
the contents of each, although slumbering for the most part, are to be 
evolved and brought into activity in a variety of ways and by 
adequate and appropriate means. In drowning, for example, it is 
the unanimous testimony of all those who have been restored to life, 
that the memory of all they have ever thought or done comes back to 
them in a few flashes of illumination of intense and startling vivid- 
ness. These memories are doubtless the contents of these subliminal 
regions blown for the moment into ay activity so intense as to cause 
them to intrude themselves on the field of consciousness. In 
mesmerism, again, although the person operated on is conscious, the 
region of the brain dealing with belief has evidently become quite 
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detached from the region which co-ordinates the sense impressions ; so 
that if the person under its influence is told that a piece of rag 
on the floor is a rat he will proceed to stamp on it, or that a 
glass of water is a glass of wine, he will’ drink and enjoy it as if it 
were 80. 

But it is when the conscious mind is asleep that the marvellous 
hidden powers of these subliminal regions are most fully called into: 
activity. In somnambulism, for example, the nerve-centres that 
preside over the bodily functions, such as the act of walking, are de- 
tached from the rest and stimulated to a degree of activity impossible 
in waking hours, with the result that the subjects of it can walk the 
giddy edges of precipices or roofs with a lightness and ease that rival 
the performances of the lower animals, or of the professional rope- 
walkers. In hypnotism, on the other hand, the lower brain-centres 
which preside over the movements of the body are held in abeyance, 
while the subliminal ones detached from the rest are rendered phe- 
nomenally active ; due, perhaps, to old hereditary nerve-cells, extinct 
since their period of activity in the lower animals, being blown like 
half-burnt cinders into the full flush of life again. In this state 
they are able to get on to the ether waves as by a species of 
wireless telegraphy, and to pick the thoughts of other men far and © 
wide, and in some cases to throw back phantasms of themselves in 
return, to penetrate solid substances like Réntgen rays, and in genera} 
to see things to normal eyes invisible. 

In the trance state, again, of highly-sensitive ‘“ mediums” like tho 
celebrated Mrs. Piper of Boston, still more extraordinary phenomena 
are brought to light, and communications are opened up not only 
with the living, but, as many believe, with the spirits of the dead. 
On the face of them, these phenomena, so free from all suspicion of 
fraud, and which have been so scientifically and accurately recorded 
by Dr. Hodgson and other members of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, if not due to discarnate spirits, must be due to telepathic 
communication with a whole world of human relationships, much as 
when a homing pigeon picks its way through the wide world of space 
to its own nest. Personally, I do not believe that these communi- 
cations whici, on the face of them at least, would seem to come from 
the spirits of the dead, really do so. My conviction is that they are 
products of the “ medium’s’’ own imagination, which, having in the 
trance state picked up the facts by thought-transference from the 
widest realm of personal relationships, weaves these facts into 
dramatic form again, and gives them objective personality as in our 
ordinary dreams. I do not deny the facts recorded, and I dare not 
presume to dogmatise on a subject still so obscure; but one thing is 
certain, and that is, that whether these are real spirits of the dead or 
not with whom the “ medium” puts us in communication, they are 
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720 more in contact with ultimate realities, or with the Spirit of God, 
than we. For the information they give us is like that of hypnotism, 
a knowledge at most of facts or circumstances merely, not of the 
essences of things—neither of the laws of Nature, of life, of thought, 
or of the constitution of the world; and so in the end we are left as 
poor as before. To attain to a knowledge of nature, of life, or of 
the human mind, we have still to use our mental faculties in the old 
and legitimate way of observation; experience, induction, and verifi- 
cation. For although the possessors of these abnormal powers 
have existed from the time of the Greek oracles down to our own 
day, still all the laws of science have had to be discovered, all the 
great philosophies constructed, all the great inventions devised and 
perfected, without their being able to lend a helping hand; all that 
they have been able to do being, like the homing pigeons, to see 
what is going on at a distance beyond the range of our ordinary 
senses, or to pick the minds of these inventors and discoverers, or of 
those they have instructed, without their knowing it, as thieves might 
do their pockets. And, after all, with what result? Simply to give 
a direct, if questionable, support to the doctrine of immortality—but 
an immortality, be it observed, such as few, perhaps, would bargain for. 
For to keep the departed souls of all time wandering in their dreamy 
existence in the shades, ready and waiting to be summoned by the 
diving as by telephone from all quarters of the nether world for 
indefinite ages yet to come, would, in my judgment, be only to lend a 
new horror to death. But although we shall probably never be able 
to settle satisfactorily this perplexed question of the existence of dis- 
earnate spirits by the appeal to any evidence, however extraordinary, 
derived through “ mediums,” owing to the unlimited range and 
extension of thought-transference, we may still further, I think, 
reduce the probabilities in favour of their existence, if we consider 
the question in connection with the only philosophy of the World in 
which, if true, the existence of these spirits would find a harmonious 
setting, namely, in the Vedanta Philosophy of the Hindoos, especially 
in its modern form of Theosophy. And that that philosophy can be 
transfixed and mortally wounded in its very vitals, and with it the 
probable existence of these spirits, I have not the least doubt. But 
as itis impossible to go into the matter here, I may refer those who 
would care to pursue the subject up to these higher planes to a detailed 
criticism of this philosophy in my chapter on Theosophy in the first 
volume of my History of Intellectual Development. 

And this brings us to the next series of phenomena which are due 


‘to the uncoupling and detaching of one part of the brain and nervous 
-system from another part, namely, those of religious conversion. In 


this state of mind the phenomena all point to the conclusion that it is 
the lower passions and appetites that are inhibited, while the higher 
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sentiments thus detached from the lower are flushed with vast 
accessions of energy, in the same way as when the gas-jets in a 
house are turned off one by one, those that remain flare up under the 
excess of pressure with added brilliancy and power. Being a phe- 
nomenon of the waking consciousness, and not, like somnambulism and 
hypnotism, of sleep, the visions and beliefs which conversion engenders 
perpetuate themselves, like those of love or other critical transformations 
of our normal conscious life, into the after years, and not only trans- 
form the character and life but permanently colour the emotions with 
the memory of their raptures and dreams. And that the psychological 
phenomenon of conversion is due to the uncoupling and detaching of 
the higher from the lower centres of the brain is rendered more 
probable by the phenomena of what is known as Christian Science 
—a cult which of late years has attained to a high vogue, especially 
in America—and which forms a kind of half-way house between 
hypnotism on the one hand and sudden conversion on the other, 
exhibiting in a mitigated form the phenomena peculiar to each 
without the full strength of either. For it is a conscious state, while 
hypnotism is an unconscious one; it is induced by gradual stages 
and approaches, while conversion is sudden; and standing thus, as it 
were, with one foot on hypnotism and the other on conversion, it bridges 
the psychological interspace between them. It proceeds by gradually 
relaxing the mental couplings, instead of suddenly and violently 
rupturing them as in conversion; and this it does by means of a 
series of regulated repetitions, as when one repeats mechanically some 
word or phrase to induce sleep. By concentrating the attention and 
silently repeating to oneself that God is good and that there is no 
evil, and that pain in consequence has no /ca/ existence, it has been 
demonstrated, I believe, that in spite of much conscious or unconscious 
imposture, a change like that of the slower form of religious con- 
version, with the happiness, serenity, sense of security and peace that 
attends it, does come over the subject of it; while many of those 
functional disorders of the body that can be reached through the 
agency of the nervous system, are relieved and for the time at least 
inhibited or altogether cured by it. Congestions from excessive 
innervation, with the pain that attends them, are removed; organs 
with defective innervation are stimulated into new life and activity ; 
and indeed nearly every form of functional derangement not due to 
germ poisoning or to malignancy has been benefited by it. The 
constant iteration of certain thoughts or phrases, like the steady and 
gentle tapping on the cork of a stoppered bottle that has become 
fixed, gradually loosens the tension of those parts of the brain which 
control the action of the nervous system, and by inducing a more 
equable re-arrangement of its functions permits them to crystallise 
around the favourite formula, “there is no evil or pain,’ and so by a 
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species of self-hypnotism produces those effects which have given the 
cult its vogue. 

But if further proof were needed that all these abnormal phe- 
nomena, including those of religious conversion, are due to the uncoup- 
ling of one or other of the centres of the organised human mind 
and its detachment from others which in the normal state regulate it 
and keep it in time to life, it will be found in the practices of the 
Yogi ascetics of India, who have reduced these abnormal states 
to a scientific system, and have brought the cultivation of each and 
all to their finest flower and consummation. Byaseries of graduated 
ascetic exercises, beginning with abstinence from food, sitting still 
and holding the breath with eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, then 
concentrating the attention on their mental states and steadily 
repeating certain words or phrases, they gradually succeed in loosen- 
ing and finally detaching the separate layers of the mind as it were, 
as if one were to peel off the successive coats of an onion, with the 
result that they are able to pass in succession through all the 
abnormal states we have described, and at the same time to make 
themselves the masters of those supernormal powers which, as we 
have seen, are set free when the different regions or centres are so 
detached—and that, too, by a self-hypnotism which requires no outside 
operator: the powers, namely, of somnambulism, thought-trans- 
ference, hypnotism, and the trance state; of projecting the phan- 
tasms of themselves to a distance; of ranging through space and 
picking the thoughts of other minds; of concentrating their power 
and restoring disordered functions of body or mind, as in Christian 
Science ; taking in on their way the illumination, rapture, and ecstatic 
vision of the nitrous oxide inhalation, and conversion ; and finally 
ending in an ecstasy beyond the reach of pleasure or pain, in which 
the soul abolishing all distinctions merges itself at last in the 
Eternal One. 

Now the reason why none of these abnormal states give any 
increase of real insight, but like fireworks begin and end in them- 
selves ; the reason they discover no new laws of nature like gravitation, 
the correlation of forces, the causation of disease, and so on (which 
they ought to have done had they been in immediate contact with 
ultimate realities, whether God or the Spirit of God, or any of His 
ministers), is that intellect, as such, deals not with things uncoupled 
and disjoined, but with their relations and connexions when united as 
parts of aliving whole; just asthescience of medicine, for example, deals 
not with the organs of the body cut off from each other, but with their 
connexions as separate parts of a living organism in which each part 
is in relation to the others and to the whole. And hence it is that 
beyond the illumination or pleasure they yield, or the facts either in 
the world or in other minds that they can see and pick—facts in them- 
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selves as barren as a mere dictionary or catalogue—these abnormal 
states can be of no value either for thought or for life. And we 
may go farther and say that just as if the nerves connecting the 
different organs and muscles of the body and limbs were cut, there 
could be no co-ordination of them for the purposes of life, and the 
animal must die, so if the centres of the brain are isolated and 
detached by any methods whatever, whether mechanically as in 
mesmerism, or by suggestion as in hypnotism, or by drugs as in the 
nitrous oxide illumination, or by mental repetition and the concentra- 
tion of attention, as in Christian Science and the practices of the Yogis, 
or by emotional disturbances, weariness of life, conviction of sin, or what 
not, as in religious conversion, the result, if not so disastrous to life itself 
as in the parallel case of the body, must be equally fatal to perfect sanity 
when the mind has to deal with all sides of nature and to be equipped for 
all sides of life. For this sanity is to be had, not by isolating and 
detaching the different centres of the mind, and allowing each of 
them to energize unrestrained as if in vacuo, but by keeping them all 
together, and by observation and experience, insight and analysis, 
seeking to determine their scientific relations with one another 
and the whole—quite a different matter, and not to be achieved 
by any or all of the above methods, as Professor James’s book 
would lead us to believe. A contortionist by relaxing the liga- 
ments of his hip-joints may twist his legs around his neck and 
look out at you from between them, and may make himself happy 
on the proceeds of his performance, but it is an abnormality all 
the same. So, too, although it may give illumination, blessedness 
and peace to get religion by sudden conversion, these will become 
as much abnormalities and excesses as the nitrous oxide revelation, 
alcoholic intoxication, or opium eating, if they end merely with 
themselves, if they lead men to imagine that they may dispense 
with a knowledge of the laws of nature, or if they interfere with 
our level outlook on life. For although spiritual things are their 
own evidence as ultimate ends for humanity in the millennial 
time, and no materialism can go behind them and sit in judgment 
on them as such, still this holds good only, it will be observed, in 
reference to their quality, not to the degree in which they can be 
indulged for merely personal illumination, ecstasy, or happiness. 
That must be determined by the needs of society, which is the co- 
ordinating centre for all individual action whatever, the fly-wheel 
which keeps all individual eccentricity within limits, and regulates 
all for the general good. Liberty, conscience, intelligence, universal 
peace, and the subordination of the appetites and passions, are all 
ideal ends ; but how, if every man could do just as he pleased ; if no 
one could move until he had straightened out all questions of 
casuistry ; if intelligence exercised itself in determining the number 
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of angels that could dance on the point of a needle; if all were 
Quakers in an age of war; or if all were celibates in a world that 
had to be peopled? But if the golden mean is so necessary even in 
these the highest and best of our noyma/ ideals in order to attune 
them so as to keep time to life, how much more necessary must it be 
in the case of conversion, where the ecstasy and rapture are got by 
splitting the mind in twain and detaching some of its elements from 
their organic connexions with the rest. Let the Salvationists, there- 
fore, and the revivalists of the street corner and the camp-meeting, 
who, having found blessedness and peace by sudden conversion, 
come forward so nobly to testify to it and to impart it to others; let 
them look to it, lest in mistaking their own private happiness for the 
immediate action of the Spirit of God, they divorce it from the 
steady interests of society at large by affecting to minimise the im- 
portance of the great laws of nature, of the world, of civilisation, 
and of human life. Otherwise, not only those who have come to 
their religion by slow and reasoned conviction (which the converted 
secretly regard as but “filthy rags” or no religion at all), but the 
very worldlings on whom they look down with so much pity, will be 
found to have accomplished more of good for the world than they. For 
we may lay it down as an axiom that nothing can be made a true end 
for man unless it can be universalised and made an end for all men. 
And, judged by this test, conversion fails us ; for a universal conversion 
is neither possible nor desirable. Not possible ; for you cannot become 
converted by a mere act of will, as you will soon discover if you try. 
It must be led up to by sorrow, remorse, conviction of sin, weariness 
of life, the loss of worldly ambitions, or what not ; and without these 
to unloose the couplings of the mind and to relax its hold on worldly 
things, you can no more attain conversion by an effort of will than 
you can wind your legs around your neck without first stretching or 
breaking down the ligaments of the joints. Not desirable; for to 
universalise it ordinary Christian people would have to have recourse 
to the scientific methods of the Yogi ascetics which we have already 
described, and sit in deserts and caves until each had reached the 
stage when the supreme bliss and illumination of conversion arise in 
the mind. And with what result? Only this, that the nation 
that accomplished it would be wiped out by more virile peoples, as the 
Hindoos have been; science and the arts of life which minister to 
national civilisation would be lost; and the nation itself, like the 
Christian negroes of Barbadoes when left to themselves, would 
relapse into barbarism. 

But what matters the world, provided it is the Spirit of God that is 
with you, and within you, through it all, it may be asked? Now 
this is precisely the point we set out to determine, and the foregoing 
discussion will have done little to resolve our perplexity if it have not 
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convinced us of this at least, that whatever conversion may mean 
| ultimately and remotely, it is not and cannot be directly and immedi- 
ately due to the presence in the soul of the Spirit of God. Like those 
savages who, when first shown a looking-glass go round and round it 
to see what spirit there is behind it, when all the time it is their own 
reflexion in it, so these startling experiences of conversion, which by 
their suddenness and unfamiliarity would seem to demand the very 
Spirit of God to account for them, are seen on analysis to be due to 
the uncoupling of the organised centres of the brain, and their 
contents to be but the reflexions of men’s own beliefs, and of the 
thoughts, traditions, and religions in which they have been 
brought up. 

But this by no means disposes of the whole problem of conversion. 
There is more in it, as there is in religion generally, than any 
plummet of mere psychology will ever sound. ‘To get a harmonious 
view of its ultimate function and significance in life we should have 
not only to understand its psychology, but the general plan or 
scheme of the world as well, the principles on which civilisation is 
constructed, the game that is being played by it, the rules of that 
game, and the lines of reserves, the compensating balances and 
adjustments, that serve to keep its movements fluid and harmonious 
at each and every stage. Conversion as an individual and personal 
force may be said to be the ultimate of these ultimate reserves, an 
“Old Guard” kept in readiness for extremities, rising like a day- 
star in the midnight of the heart when all else has set, an abiding 
stay which, like the swimming-bladder in the fish, prevents men from 
sinking when their working powers are exhausted. In this way, 
affording as it does a haven of refuge in this harsh world for the 
shipwrecked, the life-weary, and all the wretched, it gives, like a 
medicinal balm, time-healing rest to the perplexed and broken spirit ; 
and lighting up as it does a new light in the soul, opens up new 
vistas, makes the poor rich again, and by the stimulus it yields, 
communicates fresh hope, energy and courage, to despair. And 
although not due, as I have attempted to show, to the direct and 
immediate presence of God or the Spirit of God in the soul, it will 
nevertheless be found on ultimate analysis to point to this as its 
final cause, like the dial which, while marking out the hours for 
' mortals, still points upward to the sun. 

But my limits of space are more than exhausted, and with thanks 
to Professor James for his excellent work, I must leave this, the 
most important and interesting part of the problem, for another place 
and time. 

Joun Bearrie Crozier. 
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WHY IRELAND IS DISLOYAL. 


Or the fact of Irish “disloyalty” no serious question can be made 
by Unionist or Home Ruler. During the South African war, now at 
last happily over, that disloyalty was specially apparent. Ireland 
believed the war to be unjust and unprovoked; Ireland sym- 
pathised with the Boers whom she regarded as “ rightly struggling 
to be free.” But it would be idle to deny that Irish sympathy with 
the Boers was intensified by Irish hatred to England. There were 
pro-Boers in England as well as in Ireland, though comparatively 
few. In England they deplored the war and wished success to the 
British. In Ireland they denounced the war and triumphed in the 
victories of the Boers. The cheers of the Irish Nationalist members 
in the House of Commons when the news was read of Lord Methuen’s 
defeat and capture by Delarey found a resounding and approving 
echo in Ireland. An Irish Nationalist member of Parliament—Colonel 
Lynch—is at present on his trial for high treason. It is not in any 
way anticipating the progress of his trial tosay that the belief that 
he had fought for the Boers largely helped to secure his return by an 
overwhelming majority in the only constituency in Leinster, Munster, 
or Connaught that returned a Unionist at the general election. 

The action of the Irish Party regarding the Coronation is, if 
possible, still more conclusive proof of Irish disloyalty. The Colonies 
gave sympathy and aid to England during the war; Ireland exulted 
in her danger and defeats. The Colonies send their Premiers to 
participate in the carnival of loyalty at the Coronation ; Irish repre- 
sentatives pledged themselves to stand sternly aloof. They had 
already arranged a “ disloyal ’’ demonstration on the Coronation day 
in the Council Hall of the Irish metropolis when the sad news of the 
King’s disablement quenched celebration and protest alike in general 
personal sympathy and sorrow.’ 

(1) On the actual day of the Coronation, at a full meeting of the Irish Party, held in 
the City Hall, Dublin, on the motion of the Chairman, Mr. John Redmond, M.P., the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That inasmuch as the governing 
classes of England have made the Coronation an occasion of boasting before the world 
of the unity and solidarity of their Empire, we, the Parliamentary representatives of 
tive-sixths of the Irish people, whose native legislature has been by base and fraudulent 
methods suppressed, more than half of whose population has been carried away by 
famine and emigration, and who are at this moment stripped of every constitutional 
right, of trial by jury, of freedom of the Press, and of public meeting and combination, 
by a system of merciless coercion, in order to preserve the domination of an alien section 
of the population, deem it our solemn duty to declare that Ireland separates herself 


from the rejoicings of her Imperialist oppressors, and stands apart in rightful discon- 
tent and disaffection.”’ 
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It is hardly worth answering the puerile argument one sometimes 
hears, that it is not the Irish Parliamentary representatives but the 
Irish soldier, who fought (at a shilling a day) with such splendid 
valour in the Transvaal and saved the British arms from utter disaster, 
that truly represent the national sentiment of the country. I should 
be the last to deprecate the fighting qualities of my fellow country- 
men. Unquestionably they rendered an infinitely greater service to 
the Empire than the five shillings-a-day brigades from the Colonies, of 
whose services the Colonial Secretary has boasted so loudly. That 
there are not more of such invaluable soldiers in the army, and that 
Irish recruiting has of late so seriously declined is due, in the first 
place, to the fact that the Government outrages the national senti- 
ment of Ireland, and in the second place, that it has driven and is 
driving the population from the country to constitute a bitterly hostile 
element in the political forces of America. 

The truth is that the Irish Nationalist members represent their con- 
stituencies more fully than any other representatives in the House of 
Commons. They have been—with a few unimportant exceptions— 
returned unopposed. Once indeed the Unionists attempted to contest 
their supremacy in the country. The result was a rout unprecedented in 
the history of General Elections. Inalarge number of cases the Unionist 
minority numbered less than a hundred ; in some it was alittle over 
a score. Naturally, the grotesque fiasco has not been repeated. There 
has been political reaction in England and Scotland and Wales. 
There has been none in Ireland. At the last General Election the 
Irish Nationalists wrested from the Unionists the only two seats— 
one in the city and one in the county of Dublin—which they held 
in the entire three provinces of Leinster, Munster or Connaught. In 
their “disloyal” protest on the day of the Coronation the Irish 
Party represented the national sentiment with a nearer approach 
to absolute unanimity than has ever been achieved by any party in 
Great Britain. 

Let us, then, admit the fact of Irish disloyalty, and come to in- 
vestigate the cause and remedy. Assuredly it does not spring from 
any personal feeling against the present Sovereign of the realm. 
The touching spectacle of the King stricken down by disease on the 
eve of his Coronation has deeply moved the warm-hearted Irish 
people. There was unbounded admiration for the Spartan endurance 
with which he held out to the last, mingled with indignation at the 
Government which, with knowledge of the facts, accepted the Royal 
sacrifice and suffering. Nowhere were good wishes for His Majesty’s 
speedy and complete recovery more fervent than amongst Irish 
Nationalists. ‘ For the first time in the history of the country,” 
wrote The Freeman's Journal, the chief popular organ in Ireland, 
‘‘not in the arrogant and insulting spirit in which the words are 
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customarily used, but in the spirit of reverent piety, Ireland breathes 
the prayer, “‘ God Save the King.” 

The King is personally popularin Ireland; far more popular than 
was ever Queen Victoria, whose coldness and neglect to the last year 
of her reign awakened bitter and natural resentment. The Queen 
made no secret of her hostility to the great Home Rule statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone. The King, as Prince of Wales, displayed his 
friendliness and admiration never more openly than when he was 
engaged in the heroic struggle for Home Rule. The story goes that 
His Majesty, when he last visited this country, was sorely troubled to 
find that here alone, within the vast circuit of the Empire, was there 
active disaffection and disloyalty, and, it is believed, that he was sym- 
pathetic and statesmanlike enough to seek the remedy in justice and 
conciliation. Rightly or wrongly, the belief is general amongst Irish 
Nationalists that His Majesty personally favours the great con- 
ciliation scheme of Mr. Gladstone for the reconciliation of the two 
nations. 

The question, Why is Ireland disloyal ? may be supplemented by 
another, Why is England loyal? The answer is practically the 
same to both. England is loyal to the Constitution, and to the King 
as its head, because she is happy, prosperous, and free. Ireland is 
disloyal because she is miserable, poverty stricken, and oppressed. 
Her disloyalty has indeed two sources—in national sentiment, and in 
material grievances; I will not touch at all on the fervency of the 
national sentiment, the intense devotion to the ideal of Ireland a 
Nation. I find that the material argument appeals far more potently 
to the English mind. 

Under the British Government Ireland has been rapidly depopu- 
lated, and remains miserably poor. In fifty years her population has 
dimished by one half, and is still diminishing, though the population 
of every other civilised country in the world has increased almost in 
the same proportion. The remnant of her people are poorer than 
before. I may add in passing, as illustrating British treatment of 
Ireland, that this decrease in population, the direct result of mis- 
government, is being made the pretext for reducing the Parliamentary 
representation, in defiance of one of the few rights secured to her by 
the corruptly effected treaty of the Union. When her population 
was comparatively large she was denied proportionate representation. 
When her population has declined, proportional representation is to 
be enforced. 

In Ireland the Constitution, to which loyalty is expected, is almost 
perpetually suspended by coercion. , Castle government is little moro 
than an agent for landlord extortion and oppression. At the present 
time there is practically no crime in Ireland. The judges at assizes 
and sessions find blank calendars everywhere and accumulate white 
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gloves. But all the same there is a savage system of coercion in 
force. “Jury packing” we have always with us. That is to say 
juries are, in the words of our Lord Chief Justice, “selected ” by the 
Crown prosecutor by the exclusion of all Catholics from the box. But 
even jury-packing has not proved sufficiently effective for the enforce- 
ment of the policy of the Castle. Two hirelings of the Castle have 
therefore been substituted for a jury in the trial of all political 
opponents of the Government, in the very cases where the protection 
of a jury is most essential. The result, of course, is invariable con- 
viction and intolerable sentences. The chief victims of the coercion 
courts are members of Parliament and the chairmen and members of 
the county and district councils. Recently a refinement has been 
added to this injustice. By a clause in the Ivish Local Government 
Act a sentence of imprisonment “ with hard lwbour” disqualifies from 
service on any representative body. With sudden unanimity the 
coercion courts took to adding hard labour to their sentences, and so 
deprived the people of the administrative services of their chosen 
representatives. 

Iam sorely tempted to digress into a description of the abject 
poverty of the Irish people living, for the most part, on the border- 


land between hunger and absolute famine and often passing over 


the line. But the subject is too wide and pitiful for mere passing 
comment. I have already, I think, said enough to explain at least, 
if not to justify, Irish d‘sloyalty. 

Now for the remedy. I can write the remedy—the only remedy 
—in two words, Home Rule. We have gained this much, at least, 
by public discussion, that the policy can now be sanely discussed. 
The first wild clamour about “high treason ” and “ disruption of the 
Empire ” has wholly died out. The greatest British statesman of 
his generation was a fervent advocate of Home Rule, and gave the 
glorious close of his life to this heroic attempt to substitute a Union 
of hearts for a Union of handcuffs between the two nations. To 
the last he never faltered in his conviction. I was honoured by a 
letter from him long after his retirement from public life in which 
he declared, “I assure you that my opinions and feelings with 
regard to the history and future of Ireland remain absolutely 
unchanged.” The Imperial Parliament by a substantial majority, 
in which Iam glad to remember my own name was counted, gave 
its approval to Home Rule. In the face of such facts and declara- 
tions, though Unionists and Home Rulers may still discuss the 
expediency or inexpediency of the policy, the old shibboleths of 
“rebellion,” ‘treason,’ and “disruption of the Empire” sound 
like the raving of delirium. 

Let me examine the objections in the light of recent events and 
revelations. It used to be said “ What need has Ireland of a 
Parliament of her own when there is a Parliament in Westminster 
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able and willing to do all that is needed?” This argument is no 
longer used by intelligent people. It finds its very latest answer in 
Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill which the Irish Chief Secretary 
declares to be urgently needed to remedy intolerable grievances, but 
which, at the same time, he confesses it is impossible from lack of 
time to carry in the Imperial Parliament, and still more clearly in 
his recent frank confession that “No (British) Government can 
settle the Irish Land Question.” A Coercion Act is the only 
form of legislation with which the Imperial Parliament is at all 
times ready to accommodate the Irish people. But it has been 
truly said this trouble applies, though of course in a lesser degree, 
to Scotland and even to England herself. The Imperial Parliament 
is undoubtedly overburdened with work. The remedy, it is urged, is 
Home Rule all round. Agreed; always provided the priority of 
Ireland’s claim is recognised. She has been the pioneer of the 
movement, she must not be expected to wait till her convoy is 
ready. 

Another topic the Unionists have grown shy of alluding to of late 
is, what JI may call, the argument of the “rich and generous 
partner.” The Report of the Financial Relations Committee has 
killed it. A jury of British financial experts, after exhaustive 
inquiry and by an overwhelming majority, found that Ireland, in 
proportion to her resources, is and has been overtaxed to the extent 
of at least two and three-quarter millions a year. Recent budgets 
have greatly aggravated this grievance. Taxes on the necessaries 
of life, tea, sugar and foodstuffs press with special and terrible 
severity on the poorer country already so heavily over-taxed. 

This verdict of the Financial Relations Commission still stands 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. Mr. Balfour spoke at first of what 
I may call an appellate Royal Commission to reaudit the accounts 
between the two countries, but he prudently abandoned the project. 
The revelations of this financial report are in themselves sufficient to 
explain the abject poverty of Ireland. They absolutely dissipate the 
notion that the British connection, in its present form, is of financial 
service to this country. The argument unquestionably weighed 
heavily with fair-minded Unionists both in England and Ireland, 
who honestly believed that Ireland’s financial solvency was dependent 
on British benefaction. I have one very distinguished example on 
my mind. He wasa man of high position and great ability—for a 
time Chief Justice of Ireland, eventually Lord Justice of Appeal in 
the House of Lords—and a strong Unionist. But he was Irish to 
the tip of his tongue and proud of his race. Often and often I 
have heard him summarise his objéction to Home Rule in a single 
quaint illustration. ‘ Here we are,” he said, “a poor and clever 
country in partnership with a rich and dull country with a full share 
of the till, and nothing will please us but to set up a little ‘ shebeen ’ 
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of our own.” Goldsmith’s fable of the union between the giant and 
the dwarf, in which the dwarf got all the kicks and the giant got all 
the half-pence, is an illustration more in point. 

The Report of the Commission is indeed a conclusive answer to 
Irish Unionism ; nor do I believe that honourable Englishmen can 
contemplate without humiliation this exposure before the whole 
civilised world of the shameful spectacle of the richest country in the 
world plundering the poorest, under pretence of a generous partner- 
ship. It is only fair to add that England herself profits little by the 
plunder. The money is wasted in sustaining by a series of gigantie 
bribes and doles the extravagant system of Castle administration. 

t is not necessary to make lengthened allusion to the opposition 
to Home Rule of “the (conditionally) loyal minority.” At present 
they denounce Home Rule almost as menacingly as they denounced 
the Church Act or the Local Government Act. They will submit to 
it as peaceably. They enjoy a practical monopoly of power, place, 
and privilege under the existing system. They wish to maintain it 
—small blame to them. But they will make the best of Home Rule 
when it comes. For my part I should be very glad that Ulster 
might be offered separate treatment under a Home Rule Bill, because 
I know that Ulster would refuse it. 

There is no such bitter feeling between Irish Nationalists and 
Orangemen as it suits the Unionists to assume. For four years I 
sat in the House of Commons beside that typical Orangeman, 
Mr. William Johnson, of Ballykilbeg. A kindlier-hearted or more 
courteous gentleman I do not desire to meet. If he had lived to five 
years after the passing of the Home Rule Act, Mr. Johnson would 
very probably have been a member of the first Irish Conservative 
Government. 

The insulting argument that the Irish race are unfit for self- 
government is hardly worth comment. ‘The answer, if answer be 
needed, is to be found in the success of the Irish race in every land 
except their own, in the conspicuous success, except so far as it has 
been marred by coercion, of the working of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Act. But to those who think worst of Irishmen in Ireland, I 
would venture to quote a striking passage from Macaulay—if 
Macaulay be not too old-fashioned for the present generation. 

‘“‘ The ordinary sophism,” he wrote, “ by which misrule is defended 
is this: the people must continue in slavery, because slavery has 
engendered in them all the vices of slaves. Because they are ignorant, 
they must remain under a power which has made and keeps them 
ignorant. Because they have been made ferocious by misgovernment, 
they must be misgoverned for ever.” 

There is one argument against Home Rule which is still urged 
with a passionate earnestness by Unionists, and which recent manifes- 
tations of Irish disloyalty have served to intensify. It is a special 
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favourite with Lord Salisbury. He has again and again denounced 
Home Rule as “the creation of a hostile Ireland on England’s 
flank.” No other argument, I believe, has been so potent with the 
people of England; none helped more to secure the rejection of 
Home Rule at the polls. For this reason—-if not for its intrinsic 
weight—it deserves careful consideration. 

There is, of course, no denying the imminent peril to England of 
a hostile Ireland on her flank. Ireland is a resting-place, a vantage- 
ground for her enemies. It is a deadly breach in the iron walls that 
guard her coast. It is the one fatal flaw in the armour of this 
modern Achilles. Recent experience in the naval manceuvres has 
shown how easily an enemy may slip through the English fleet and 
effect a landing in Ireland. So long as Irish hostility endures, 
England’s ditliculty will be Ireland’s opportunity. 

But what is the remedy? The proximity of Ireland is past 
praying for—or against. ‘There she is and there she stays. I don’t 
suppose Lord Salisbury himself seriously contemplates her removal. 
The question, then, is solely the question of hostility or friendship. 
England must have Ireland for a neighbour whether she likes it or 
not. But it is for England to choose whether she will have Ireland 
for an enemy or a friend. 

That Ireland is an enemy now daily growing more hostile is not 
to be denied. Lord Salisbury would b2 the last man in the world to 
deny it. After a hundred years’ experiment, does any one really 
suppose that Irish hostility can be transformed to friendship by 
consistent coercion ? 

Apart from proximity, there is another and potent reason why 
ingland should desire to disarm the hostility and to conciliate the 
friendship of Ireland. Men of Irish birth or blood all the world 
over are devotedly loyal to the motherland. Her friends are their 
friends and her foes theirs. Some years ago there was an Irish 
tace Convention in Dublin, in which was a spectacle unique in the 
history of nations. ‘ From the four corners of the earth” they 
came to testify their devotion. Surely such hostility and such 
friendship is a consideration which England in her present condition 
of splendid isolation cannot afford to ignore. In the United States 
of America, whose friendship is of such special importance to Eng- 
land, Irish-American influence is most powerful. Delegates from the 
United Irish League have just concluded a mission to America to 
establish a kindred association in the States. They have been re- 
ceived in the character of Irish ambassadors. A formal reception has 
been accorded to them by the President; they have been welcomed 
on the floor of the legislative assemblies. Governors, senators, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and members of Congress have pre- 
sided or attended at their meetings in all the chief towns of the 
States, at which English coercion of Ireland was unsparingly de- 
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nounced. Flourishing branches of the new association were every- 
where established. I need not labour the point. The political power 
of the Irish-American element in America and their hostility to 
England is universally conceded. When English overtures for a 
friendly understanding with the United States are contemptuously 
rejected, when a Presidential message like Cleveland’s ultimatum 
concerning Venezuela creates a panic in England, whenever, in fact, 
the tail of the British lion is twisted in the United States, the 
Unienist press, with Zhe Times at its head, is prompt with the 
explanation that “the American Government acted under the com- 
pulsion of the Irish-American vote.” I will leave it at that. 

In England it is the fashion to decry an argument popular with 
Mr. Gladstone that the whole civilised world sympathised with 
Ireland’s cause. I will not press the point. But British contempt 
can hardly extend to the views of the British colonies. They are 
strong and unanimous in their sympathy, frequently and emphati- 
cally expressed, with Ireland’s demand for Home Rule. Very 
recently Mr. Chamberlain claimed for the colonies a deciding voice 
in determining the nature of the South African settlement. Why 
not accord them the same privilege on the more important question 
of the settlement of Ireland which their own experience renders 
them specially competent to decide? The Colonial Premiers, who 
were received with such consideration in England, are unanimous in 
favour of Home Rule. 

I suppose that none of us would deny that Irish loyalty would be 
an invaluable asset to the Empire, however much we may dispute 
about the methods or the possibility of securing it. England is 
extravagant in her rejoicings at the loyalty ofher colonies. She has 
paid two hundred and sixty millions in money for the off-chance of 
a loyal South Africa, and the Colonial Secretary regards it 
as ridiculously cheap at the price. A loyal and contented Ireland is 
surely worth striving for and worth paying for. 

That Home Rule would settle the Irish Question, that it would 
end the worry to England and the misery to Ireland of the existing 
system is a prophecy it is true, but it is a prophecy founded on the 
eternal principle that justice breeds friendship as oppression breeds 
hate. Moreover, the argument has been justified by an identical 
experience in the Colonies. 

The vast body of earnest and determined Irish Nationalists at 
home and abroad with whom England has got to reckon in one 
fashion or another may be roughly divided into the advocates of 
physical force and separation on the one side, and the advocates of 
Parliamentary agitation and Constitutional reform on the other. 
But this division is not permanent. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone 
between them converted the great body of physical force men to the 
doctrine of Constitutional Home Rule. The present Government are 
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going the right way not merely to pervert the converts, but to 
convince the moderates of the sole efficacy of physical force for the 
redemption of Ireland. 

The great lesson taught by the Home Rule movement of Mr. 
Gladstone—a lesson which the English people have not yet mastered 
—is that Irish Nationalists are not irreconcilables but unreconciled. 
By the overwhelming majority of Irish Nationalists in Ireland, and 
out of it, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule compromise—for it was a com- 
promise—was loyally accepted as a solution of the Irish question. 
They are still willing to abide by that compact. But it is the 
common cant of the Unionists that the friendly feeling which Mr. 
Gladstone engendered between the two nations was a mere hypocritical 
sham. Unionists in support of this position are accustomed to point 
triumphantly to the fierce hostility to England since displayed by the 
very men who were full of professions of friendliness during Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule administration. ‘“ This,’ they scornfully 
exclaim, “is what the ‘Union of Hearts’ comes to.” Quite so. 
The “Union of Hearts” was never meant to be a mere one-sided 
compact. The choice offered was between friendship and fight. It 
was for England to choose. But it was always made quite plain 
that Ireland’s friendship could be bought only by Ireland’s freedom. 
Ireland is not to be trounced into good humour. They have a quaint 
saying in the West of Ireland, “ You’d be a long time beatin’ a man 
on the head with that blackthorn before you’d knock a laugh out of 
him.” Coercionists should lay the moral to heart. Irish Nationalists 
were willing and are still willing to abide loyally by the terms of the 
treaty of peace which Mr. Parnell concluded in their behalf with Mr. 
Gladstone. But in homely commercial language they will not pay 
the price unless the goods are delivered. It is nearly a hundred 
years ago since Tom Moore wrote, and Sydney Smith quoted, the 
following passage, “ Most stubborn truly and ungrateful must that 
people be upon whom up to the very hour in which I write such a 
long and unvarying course of penal laws, confiscations and insurrec- 
tion Acts has been tried without making them in the least in love 
with their rulers.” The British notion of Irish disloyalty has not 
varied in the least since then. 

Surely a hundred years’ consistent failure of coercion suffice to 
prove that for the disgrace and danger that inevitably wait upon 
oppression, the taunts of foreign nations, the sullen and persistent 
hostility of the whole Irish race—ever waiting and longing for the 
chance to break out in fierce revolt—some other remedy must be 
sought. Home Rule is the only remedy. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous phrase it holds the field. It has many enemies but no rivals. 
If England thinks the remedy worse than the disease she will stick 
to coercion. But at least let her choice be made with her eyes open. 
M. McD. Bopxry. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND MORTAL MIND. 


‘‘T pevieve that the new religion will conquer the half of Christen- 
dom in a hundred years.” These are the words of Mark Twain 
concerning Christian Science, and they are spoken grimly, without 
humorous intent. A cult that can inspire such a prediction from 
the pen of one whose individual judgment condemns it to ridicule, 
and which can number amongst its adherents thousands of earnest- 
minded men and women, must contain some dynamic principle. 
It may then be of interest to examine below the surface of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy’s exegesis of life and discover the nature of the 
elixir this spiritual alchemist is offering humanity. 

The most apt division of Christian Science is, for purposes of 
examination, not, as might be expected, into Christianity and 
Science respectively, these factors being throughout negligeable 
quantities, but into that which is by the foundress of the sect 
euphemistically described as “ metaphysics,” and that which may 
bluntly and appropriately be termed “ physics.”” That the vivifying 
germ of truth is not to be found in the so-called metaphysics will 
be seen by one glance through the “ sanative leafage’’ of the book 
containing the doctrives of Mrs. Eddy, this being but a pitiable 
exhibition of trait: hich would by Max Nordau be described 
as typical of megalomania and mental degeneracy. But since the 
volume, Science and Health, a Key to the Scriptures, is the thesaurus 
of Christian Science philosophy, and is, moreover, written by an 
authoress whose verbal emanations are, on her own authority, 
“uncontaminated with human hypothesis,” it would seem that 
——with due apology for treating seriously this maélstrom of jumbled 
and chaotic thought—-some consideration of its contents must 
be given. 

The central tenet in the circular logic of Christian Science, which 
stands alone in being the only one that is never contradicted in the 
volume, is this: that a certain American lady bearing the name 
of her third husband, has since her childhood been set apart by 
God as the sole purveyor—on strictly commercial principles—of 
Divine truth upon earth. So sacred is her monopoly that anyone 
daring to poach upon her spiritual preserves “ without giving her 
credit, inculcates (sic) a breach of the eighth commandment.” The 
primary essence of the truth which has thus been committed to 
her solitary keeping is to the effect that the Divine Mind is Spirit, 
Perfect, Immortal and Omnipotent. Now though a suspicion of this 
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truth would appear to have leaked out for some centuries before 
the appearance of Mrs. Eddy, there is no denial possible of the 
fact that the conclusions which are drawn from these premises 
are in all respects original. For this modern theologist asserts 
firstly, that because God is spirit there can be no such thing as 
matter ; spirit, she declares, with a naive confidence in her knowledge 
of the constitution and limitations of the Almighty, not being 
capable, even if it would, of creating its opposite matter, as there 
is nothing in spirit out of which matter—with its concomitants, 
sin, disease and mortal mind—could be created (!) Secondly, spirit 
being perfect could not tolerate evil in any form and, therefore, 
since spirit is not only all-good but omnipotent, evil can have no 
existence and its supposed existence is an illusion, an illusion of— 
mortal mind, already itself declared to be a solecism in language! 
Treating these assertions with a seriousness which is, as before sug- 
gested, scarcely warranted and which would, it is feared, be totally 
misappreciated by the sciolists who compose this sect, since in their 
opinion “ proper conditions of criticism are totally lacking in oppo- 
nents of Christian Science,” let the syllogism, ‘‘ God being perfect, 
could not have created matter which is imperfect,” be for a moment 
considered, and of the assumptions therein contained let those of 
the imperfection of matter and the perfection of spirit be discussed 
as the incontrovertible truths Mrs. Eddy claims them to be. 

It will at once be seen that the perfection of God on the 
one hand and the imperfection of matter on the other, are both 
obviously deniable if by “ perfect’? be understood, as is humanly 
speaking most reasonable, “as perfect as the circumstances would 
allow.” This reservation, whilst it permits of something less than 
absolute perfection in the works of the Creator, would also suggest 
on behalf of created matter, that even though it be not perfect 
absolutely, it may, far from being positively imperfect, be: on the 
contrary as near to perfection as was under the circumstances of 
its conditioning possible: and can anything that is beyond the 
possible be even thinkable, far less attainable? And, since it is 
conceivable that—as Professor Hartmann puts it—“ certain inevitable 
evil conditions must be borne in spite of their inappropriateness 
for certain ends, because their avoidance would be inappropriate 
for still more important ends,” is it not a trifle daring to declare 
imperfections in the carrying out of a scheme whose ultimate 
goal remains hidden—may we say so—even from Mrs. Eddy? 
Is it not further open to question whether Spirit, isolated and 
alone, in a non-material atmosphere, without objective contact, 
could ever have been made manifest; and if it be not manifest 
how can its existence be asserted by man, and if it be made manifest 
is this not accomplished by means of so-called matter, which is 
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understood to be a conglomerate of opposing atoms, a conflict of 
atomic forees? Does not the Christianity of Christ’s Testament, 
the supposed foundation of Christian Science, assert that God was 
made manifest in the flesh? But if the flesh is an illusion, then 
was Christ’s birth, death and resurrection an illusion, and Christianity 
as an ingredient of the new religious hotchpot is an illusion also. 
And thus the Christian portion of Christian Science having vanished 
into nothingness it must, it would be thought, be to the Science 
portion that humanity must look for those benefits, presumably 
not to be otherwise obtained through the ordinary channels of 
Christianity and Science respectively. But Science without matter 
on which to exercise itself must perform illusionary functions and 
we then come to the reductio ad absurdum, that Christian Science, 
since it contains all the other illusions, is itself the greatest illusion 
of all. 

Were Christian Science, however, dependent on the dialectics con- 
tained in the “inspired” book of the foundress, the fit place for 
discussion of its metaphysical principles would be not in the pages of 
this Review, but within the walls of a lunatic asylum. It may even 
be that for due appreciation of Christian Science metaphysics 
an atmosphere of mental affliction is essential, insanity indeed 
“‘ vielding ’—as Mrs, Eddy ingenuously tells us—‘‘ more naturally 
than most diseases to the salutary action of her truth.” The intel- 
lectual decadence exhibited in doctrines of which the following are 
examples would at least lend some justification to this hypothesis. 

“A dislocation of the tarsal joint would produce insanity as per- 
ceptible as that produced by congestion of the brain, were it not that 
mortal mind thinks this joint less intimately connected with the 
mind than is the brain. Reverse this belief, and the results would 
be perceptibly different.” 

“The metaphysics of Christian Science, like the rules of mathe- 
matics, prove the rule by inversion; ¢.g., there is no pain in truth 
and no truth in pain; no matter in mind and no mind in matter ; 
no nerves in intelligence and no intelligence in nerves ; no matter in 
life and no life in matter; no matter in good and no good in 
matter,” &e. 





“ Vegetarianism, homceopathy, and hydropathy, have diminished 
drugging ; but if drugs are an antidote to disease, why lessen the 
antidote ?” 

“ Admit the common hypothesis that food is requisite to sustain 
human life, and there follows the necessity for another admission in 
the opposite direction——namely, that food has power to destroy life, 
through its deficiency or excess, in quality or quantity. This isa 
specimen of the ambiguous character of all material health theories. 
They are self-contradictory and self-destructive—‘ a kingdom divided 
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against itself, which is brought to desolation.’ If food preserves 
life, it cannot destroy it.” (!) 

“The daily ablutions of an infant are no more natural or neces- 
sary than would be the process of taking a fish out of water every 
day, and covering it with dirt, in order to make it thrive more 
vigorously thereafter in its native element. . . . Water is not the 
natural habitat of humanity.” 

One example more must suffice to illustrate the type of argument 
used in this bible of precept and doctrine which is “not the work of 
a human pen,” and which the authoress enjoins must be not only 
read and re-read, but studied in order that the mind shall be brought 
to the condition in which alone it can be appreciated. In the en- 
deavour to prove that there is no such thing as “ mortal mind,” 
Mrs. Eddy writes :— 

“Mortal mind is a solecism in language,” for, “as mind is im- 
mortal, the phrase mortal mind implies something untrue and there- 
fore unreal,” thus blissfully ignoring the fact that this strange form 
of argument might be turned equally to prove the assertion that as 
mind is mortal, the phrase immortal mind implies something untrue 
and therefore unreal. 

It is, however, useless to dally further with Mrs. Eddy’s painful 
metaphysics, as these are outside the real sphere of influence of her 
religion, and consist from beginning to end of a tissue of burlesque 
absurdities and self-contradictions—self-contradictions, notwithstand- 
ing her assertion that ‘in this volume of mine there are no contra- 
dictory statements, at least none that are apparent to those who 
understand its propositions well enough to pass judgment upon 
them.” Let us therefore turn to the physics, in which, under the 
term “ mind-healing,” the real business of the movement is centred, 
and discover the principle underlying the cures upon which alone 
the progress of Christian Science is dependent. It will then 
at once be seen that Eddyism owes what success it has had to 
the fact that a clever, though unintellectual and in some ways un- 
scrupulous, woman has ridden the tidal wave of reaction following 
the uncompromising materialism of the Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer 
period, and has so guided the modern psychical current as to reach 
the high and dry beaches of that unenlightened portion of humanity 
left thirsting for waters of spiritual hope and comfort. For Mrs. 
Eddy has utilised in her curative system—apparently unknown to 
herself, else would she surely have attempted some explanation of 
its working other than emanation from her own inspired person—a 
sublime principle already shining for this age as a star in the dark 
heaven of doubt, the principle, namely, of the unconscious mind, of 
the power that is, within man, which at work unconsciously to the 
individual in every living organism throughout the scale of Nature, 
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has ever for its object the preservation, the development of the 
species, and has therefore in all its processes a tendency which is 
invariably of the healing and preserving rather than of the destruc- 
tive order. ; 

This dominating element that regulates all the movements and 
dictates all the instincts of those creatures which have not attained 
to a distinction in thought between the conscious and unconscious 





motor forces within them, this, whether it be called God, Divine 
Mind, Law of Nature, or what Maeterlinck, in his prose poem on 
the bee, describes as the spirit of the hive—is the vis medicatriz, 
the natural therapeutic agency whose power is dimly recognised by 
spiritual clairvoyants from time to time. This is the force within 
us that neither can fall sick nor sin, and it is to appreciation of the 
fact that this healing power which works unconsciously to man is, 
under general conditions, liable only to be checked by the too 
officious interference of the conscious mind of man usurping functions 
for which it is unfitted, that Mrs. Eddy owes success. Christian 
Science cures, declared by the prophetess herself to be the only 
feasible evidence of the correct understanding of her teaching, are 
in other words based upon the fact that whilst the mind that 
operates unconsciously to man possesses a healing power which is 
from the human standpoint miraculous, the conscious mind of man 
works on the contrary more generally harmfully than beneficially in 
disease. And it is to the total eradication of this danger element, 
the conscious mind, that Christian Science devotes its forces, by a sur- 
reptitious wisdom attempting—in order that the path may be left 
to 
reduce to a minimum the risk of interference in sickness of man’s 





clear for the undisturbed operations of the secret Healing Power 


conscious mind. ‘This it seeks to accomplish by expedients such as 
the denial, not only of the possible power, but of the very existence 
of the conscious mind itself, as also by the hocus pocus of a super- 
imposed faith in Mrs. Eddy’s own inspired person, hypnotically 
induced by the reading and re-reading of the tangled maze of non- 
sensical sophistries, sufficient by themselves to cause mental coma in 
her victims. 

That this policy is, for the successful healing of many illnesses, 
prudent, especially amongst the class of disciples with whom Eddyism 
mostly deals, is undeniable, for there is no doubt that that portion of the 
mind which is seated in the cerebrum, where every organ and function 
is represented, and where alone the level of consciousness, the realisa- 
tion of the Ego is attained, has, by means of vibrations set up in the 
ideal centres of thought, power not only to disturb the natural 
healing influence of the sub-consciously-working mind, but to create 
by its own suggestion diseases which though caused thus by the 
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imagination, are by no means imaginary, but as real in many cases 
as though caused by disturbance from outside. 

The mental origin of a large proportion of physical diseases has 
indeed never received the recognition that is its due, and to those un- 
familiar with the influence possessed by the mind over the body, both 
directly by suggestion and indirectly by effects produced through 
emotions of a disturbing order, the cures which the mind-healing of 
Christian Science can in a large variety of cases effect, would appear 
as miraculous and fraught with some new and mystic power. “ By 
our fruits ye shall judge us” is an oft-repeated answer to charges 
against the extravagant and otherwise ridiculous doctrines contained 
in the book, and it is—to judge by the confessions of converts at the 
week-day services—to a large extent the charm of these cures and 
the healing system generally that constitute the attraction of this 
religion. But that the miracles are not due to some occult power 
inherent in Eddyism, but to physio-psychical laws of interaction of 
mind and body, for which not Mrs. Eddy but nature is and has been 
for all time responsible, will perhaps be suggested by the following 
instances, given by Dr. Schofield in his interesting book on The 
Unconscious Mind, which testify firstly to the power possessed by 
the mind of directly influencing physiological functions, as also of 
producing either wholly or partially organic disease, and secondly 
exemplify cases where organic disease has been cured by means, not 
of conscious exertion on the part of the patient, but by surrender of 
individual conscious will to the beneficent and therapeutic influence 
of the force that operates unconsciously to man. And though Dr. 
Schofield’s view of the modus operandi of the conscious and uncon- 
scious mind differs slightly from that adopted in this paper, 
the application of the principle in question is so nearly simi- 
lar as to make a differentiation unnecessary. In proof of the 
power of mind over body in causing functional disturbance he 
reminds us that ‘if the thoughts are for instance strongly directed to 
the intestinal canal as by bread pills it will produce strong peristaltic 
action. . . Bad news will produce nausea ; emotion also, or seeing 
another person vomit, or certain smells or ideas, or thoughts about a 
sea voyage, or the thought that an emetic has been taken.” 

“The thought of an acid fruit will fill the mouth with water. A 
successful way of stopping discordant street music is to suck a lemon 
within full view of a German band.” 

“Fear will so dry the throat that dry rice cannot be swallowed. 
This is a test in India for the detection of a murderer. The suspected 
man is brought forward and given a handful of dry rice to swallow. 
If he can do this he is innocent ; if he cannot he is guilty, fear having 
dried up his mouth.” 
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“‘ Jaundice has been caused by fits of anger and fear. A medical 
student had an attack brought on by a severe examination.” 

With regard now to the more difficult question of the production 
of organic diseases by the mind, Dr. Schofield writes: “ Sir Samuel 
Baker says that any severe grief or anger is almost certain to be 
succeeded by fever in certain parts of Africa.” ‘“ Dr. Clifford Allbutt 
says it is an undoubted clinical fact that granular kidney is often 
produced by prolonged mental anxiety.” ‘Sir B. W. Richardson 
says diabetes from sudden mental shock is a true pure type of a 
physical malady of mental origin.” Also ‘eruptions on the skin 
will follow excessive strain.” Sir George Paget, Dr. Murchison, 
and Dr. Snow all are of opinion that “ cancer, especially of liver and 
breast, may frequently be traced to mental anxiety.” “ Emotion 
causes epilepsy, diabetes. . . . paralysis, boils. . . . gastric diseases,” 
&e. &e. 

The active power of the conscious or mortal mind over body in 
disease being thus shown to be a commonplace, it requires but little 
additional imagination to conceive the likelihood of success attending 
any system which by one means or another is able to reduce the 
conscious or mortal mind toa condition of passivity, thereby not 
only eliminating the power of active harmful suggestion and 
perturbing influence of this cerebral factor, but preparing the field 
for the undisturbed operations of the great healing agency, the vis 
medicatrix nature or “ divine mind ” of Christian Science. 

That Eddyism owes its best results to this psychical agency 
which has, under various disguises been utilised in forms of objec- 
tive treatment by every quack and in forms of subjective treatment 
by every faith-healer since the world began, will be illustrated by 
the following instances of cures to which Dr. Schofield testifies as 
having been brought about—not by conscious curative effort on the 
part of the patient, whose ignorance indeed of the physiological 
laws directing the healing processes of the organs concerned would 
sufficiently prohibit such a possibility—but by the reduction of the 
mind to a condition in which by means of trust and faith in an 
outside power, all conscious activity is eradicated, and the wonder- 
working of the natural healing agency is allowed full sway. “Sir 
Humphrey Davy, wishing to experiment with some new preparation 
on a paralysed patient, put first a thermometer under his tongue. 
The man believing this was the new remedy, soon felt so much 
better that Sir Humphrey told him to come the next day, and in a 
few days, with the thermometer applied for a few minutes each day, 
he was well.” 

““M. Macary, joiner of Lavaur, had suffered for thirty years from 
varicose veins in the leg; the veins, of the thickness of a finger, 
were complicated with knotted flexion cords, and required to be 
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methodically compressed by bandages and dog-skin gaiters; ulcera- 
tions were frequent in both legs, requiring frequent rest and long 
treatment, . . . A friend then brought Macary a quarter of a pint of 
Lourdes water, with part of which he moistened the leg and drank 
the rest with perfect faith and earnest prayer. At midnight he 
woke, the lumps were gone. In the morning all was healed.” The 
certificate, signed by two doctors, proceeds: “ We have examined 
him to-day and the varices have suddenly disappeared, leaving no 
other traces of their presence than a nodosity, sensibly diminished 
on the lower and upper part of the right leg. The signatures of 
the medical men are certified by the mayor and the sub-prefect of 
Lavaur,”” 

“ An amusing case is that of a paralysed girl, who, on learning 
that she had secured the affections of the curate who used to visit 
her, got out of bed and walked, cured; and afterwards made an 
excellent pastor’s wife.” 

Dr. Schofield also, amongst other remarkable cures, recites three 
cases of recovery from blindness, two of which he himself inves- 
tigated. These both occurred at Salvation Army meetings, and are 
of such a nature as to seem at first incredible. But what appears as 
miracle and hyper-natural intervention to the ignorant, becomes, in 
the light of physiological knowledge, a spontaneous effect of natural 
causes: and it must, in cases where recovery of the eyesight is con- 
cerned, be remembered that blindness may be due to psychical and not 
physical causes, and thus it may frequently happen that the impair- 
ment of vision occurs, not in the physical apparatus of the eye, but 
isdue to some breakdown in the nerves which convey the visual 
impulses to that portion of the brain where alone visual sensation is 
produced. Blindness arising in this way from a psychical defect in 
the transmission of the visual impulse and not from a physical 
deficiency, is at all times particularly liable to be cured by the 
nervous impetus conveyed at meetings where the atmosphere is 
charged with religious or any other faith-producing enthusiasm. 

But there are, as regards the power of conscious mind to cause 
disease, probably few thoughtful persons who have not themselves 
experienced the truth that derangement of an organ may frequently 
be due to want of regularity in the controlling functional powers, and 
who have not had cause to appreciate the disturbing effects of fear 
or anxiety alone on the secretory and nutritive organs. These will 
the more readily recognise that the influence which such and similar 
creations of the ideal cerebral centres may have, not only in hysteria 
but (through the sympathetic nerve fibres), as already suggested, on 
the ordinary functions of secretion and nutrition, is sufficient to 
cover—without miraculous intervention—a large field of cases appro- 
priately dealt with by mental, as distinguished from physical, healing. 
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Here, however, a limitation, unrecognised by Christian Science, to 
the possibility of self-made diseases, must be placed, and it may 
safely be asserted—Christian Science declarations notwithstanding— 
that the “ mortal mind,” or ideal centres, or imagination, as we may 
indifferently call the power in question, is capable only of creating 
such diseases as can be caused by functional disturbance from within, 
and that the utmost harm that can ve effected where air-borne germs 
or accident from outside causing respectively infectious diseases and 
fractures, etc., may be concerned, is the reduction of the system by 
means of reaction of the nerves on the alimentary and secretory 
organs to a condition in which it is unable to resist attack. But that 
an individual living, say on a South Pacific island, where infection 
had never been imported, could by even a month’s hard and deliberate 
thinking, or by fear, produce smallpox in his body, or that a mother 
divided from her child could, by the mere thought of diphtheria, 
produce unaided this illness in the child, is not conceivable by com- 
mon sense. And yet this would be asserted by Christian Science, 
which, pushing in its ignorance to an illogical extreme the truth that 
the conscious mind of man as at present constituted effects more harm 
than good in its physical interferences, assumes that the conscious or 
mortal mind of man is, in disease, as omnipotent for evil as the un- 
consciously working mind of God is assumed to be for good; the 
truth, however, probably being that in neither case is omnipotence 
complete, the limitations of the power of the conscious mind in the 
production of germ-bred disease and the fracturing of limbs being 
suggested by its incapacity in the one case to create out of nothing 
the matter of which microbes are presumably formed, and in the 
other to offer the physical resistance essential to the breaking of a 
limb, whilst the restrictions on the restorative all-powerfulness of 
the Divine Mind may be dictated by natural laws differentiating—as 
regards the appropriate intervention of spirit in physical concerns— 
between diseases that are organic, and internally, as it were naturally, 
created, and those that are structural and caused externally. 

It may here be suggested that if the conscious mind of man have 
indeed in disease this power for active harm, might it not also be 
presumed to possess a corresponding potentiality for good? But 
whether it be from lack of exercise of its functions in the healing 
direction, or from ignorance of the physical laws controlling the 
curative processes, it is undoubtedly the case that the conscious mind, 
though it can and frequently does exercise itself in some cases 
beneficially, is yet so much more frequently powerless or misdirected 
as to justify in the majority of patients, a reliance rather on the 
natural healing power of Nature which within defined limits is— 
when unchecked by counteracting influences of disturbance from 
cerebral centres—unfailing in its effects. For that the healing 
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operations in the organism are not results of conscious thinking and 
willing, will, says Professor Hartmann, “ be doubted by nobody who 
reflects how small a share his consciousness has had in the healing of 
a wound or a fracture ; nay, the most powerful curative effects take 
place at the time when consciousness is as far as possible in abeyance 
as in deep sleep.” And just as man by conscious thinking cannot 
add a cubit to his stature, but can at the most eliminate such con- 
ditions in his surroundings as would be detrimental to the natural 
operations of the power of Nature working unconsciously for his 
development, so in sickness is man comparatively powerless by his 
conscious mind to initiate, apart from objective treatment, a subjec- 
tively working cure, and can at the most—under the conditions at 
present prevailing—restrain his conscious will from interference in 
functions for which it is not trained, leaving the care of his physical 
body to that power of Nature which has truly light and healing in 
its wings. 

Since, then it would seem that the development of man’s conscious 
powers of mind has not been accompanied pari passu by an increased 
power of control by that consciousness of the physical body, is not 
Christian Science, it may be asked, justified in regarding as an 
unmitigated evil which should be abolished at all costs, a factor 
which is thus not only actively detrimental to the body in that it 
creates diseases which it cannot cure, but is also negatively harmful 
in that its influence disturbs the working of the natural healing 
power ? This, however, ignores the higher reflection that the 
impetus for man’s evolution in the direction of consciousness (by 
means, it would seem, of the development of that portion of the 
cortex known as the speech area) must, purpose being granted in the 
scheme of Creation, have been imparted by suggestion from the 
Divine Mind itself, else could it not, omnipotence assumed, have 
become an established fact. Now, though it is undeniable that the 
evolution of consciousness has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing power of physical control, it would yet seem conceivable that 
man might, had he devoted all his. evolutionary aspirations towards 
development of mechanical physical contrivances, not only have 
acquired the control in question, but have produced a nearly perfect 
and perhaps immortal animal. For there is no doubt that we might, 
as Professor Hartmann says, ‘‘ possess even now a far greater 
voluntary power over our bodily functions if we gave them as much 
practice in this direction as in muscular movements and mental 
images, but the intervention of the conscious will would generally 
only be injurious to the vegetative functions and not make matters 
better.” And is it not possible that the Zdca of the species, the 
archetype which is invisibly but beautifully impressed upon the 
noblest specimens of the race, may run counter to a desire for 
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physical perfection or for immortality under earthly conditions (which 
would appear to be the highest aim of Eddyism) and may be striving 
to acquire, independently of the body, perfection and immortality, 
by means of a developed consciousness which is first mental, and 
later, in process of evolutionary order, spiritual? For that the 
organising force at work in the development of man is drifting 
ever more and more away from the physical outworks of his constitu- 
tion, is further shown by the fact that in the scale of living organisms 
it is those animals which are highest in the progressive order of 
evolution—presuming always that development of consciousness, as 
exhibited by man the apex of the animal creation, is one of nature’s 
highest aims—that are least under the influence of, and are least 
responsible to, the non-material healing power, e.g., the recuperative 
capacity shown by the snail, the spider, or the lobster, in re-growth 
of lost claws and antennae, as compared with man’s powers of 
restoration of lost limbs. 

This limitation of the vis medicatrix in the higher animal classes 
may be due, as Professor Hartmann suggests, to the fact that a 
greater solidity of structure makes replacement on a large scale 
physically and chemically difficult, or to the desire on the part 
of the organising force to turn more and more away from 
the physical construction and bend its whole energy to reach the 
final goal of all organisation—the organ of consciousness—in order 
to raise this to even higher perfection. This should, however, in any 
case, afford no argument for the assertion that if the evolution of con- 
sciousness in man has been accompanied by a corresponding diminu- 
tion in submission to the beneficent influence of the Great Mind that 
works unconsciously to man, then must the acquirement of con- 
sciousness which distinguishes man from the rest of the animal 
world be deemed a disaster, and the sooner he returns to the 
elementary state in which his whole being is a tabula rasa for the 
Divine Inscriber alone, the better. 

This is indeed the suggestion of Christian Science, whose object is, 
through the mental euthanasia it in various forms administers, to erase 
all conscious reasoning and check its development in every direction 
and by ali means in its power. But although man’s susceptibility 
to the unconscious will may have diminished as regards operations 
affecting the lesser nerve centres—the centres, that is which are below 
the region of consciousness—or, roughly speaking, as regards the 
body physically, this does not hold good concerning either the 
intellectual or the spiritual sphere, where his faculties for reception 
of inspirations more and more complex in intellectual concerns and 
more and more spiritual in anti-material conceptions of life, show an 
ever-increasing tendency to capacity for ultimate union with that 
spirit which is the source of all life. 
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It is only necessary to assume that consciousness is a purposed crea- 
tion of the Divine Mind, and that the laws of its nature tend towards 
progression in a sphere which pertains to thought, the ultimate goal 
being perhaps the elevation of thought to summits whence may be 
descried outlines of the infinite, towards perfection in spirituality 
rather than in internal physical completeness, and the attitude of 
Mrs. Eddy towards “ mortal mind” becomes not only childish but 
irreverent. Mrs. Eddy is irreverent because she condemns as a 
purposeless evil the latest creative emanation from the Divine Mind, 
and has, on no authority but reiterated assurances of her own super- 
human attributes, issued a mandate for the atrophying of this “ mortal 
mind” or higher consciousness of man, and she is childish because, 
confronted with the time-old difficulty of reconciling the co-existence 
of evil with the omnipotence for good of the Divine Mind, she takes 
refuge in flight and denies the reality of the very evils—sin, sickness 
and death—she professedly is devoting her life to counteract, and for 
the amelioration of which she receives yearly many millions of dollars, 

So successful, indeed, has been already the process of atrophy in the 
mental capacity of her converts that they are unable to see that 
toleration on the part of the Almighty, even of the existence of evil 
as an i//usion would be as difficult to reconcile with His presumed 
qualities as its existence in any other form. Neither has it 
apparently been given them as an inspiration to enquire how, under 
the conditions of human knowledge, a conception of that which is non- 
existent and impossible can have been suggested, even to a mind that 
is ‘in science.” 

That success is likely to attend the Christian Science physical 
healing system in ailments which are either of cerebral origin or 
caused by functional disturbances from within the organism, or in 
hysteria, is no more to be doubted than is the record of success 
attending the thousand and one faith healers every age has known. 
Had Mrs. Eddy confined her mission to bringing home to her 
credulous worshippers the scientific truth of the power of mind over 
body, of which the higher intellectual world was cognizant before the 
authoress of Christian Science and Health, a Key to the Scriptures, 
honoured the earth with her incarnated presence; had she, moreover, 
set herself to indicate the desirable limitations for the operations of 
the conscious mind and the direction in which this “ mortal mind” 
might otherwise be more beneficially employed, she would have done 
the ignorant portion of mankind, from whom her disciples are 
largely recruited, a valuable service. But from the moment that 
she makes physical healing not only an excuse for the apotheosis 
of her own personality, but also a pretext for the annihilation of 
the highest powers at man’s command, discouraging all form of 
mental exercise that is not focussed on literature emanating from 
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her own “ non-human pen,” it is time—with Mark Twain’s prophecy 
before us—to enter a protest and to warn those hitherto uninformed 
in the laws of mental therapeutics that the voice of Mrs. Eddy is not 
the genuine oracle but the counterfeit voice which, speaking through 
the hollow medium of Christian Science, distorts, for her own purpose, 
in hyperbolic language adapted to the ignorant and superstitious, a 
great psychical truth, whose impress is now in various forms upon the 
age. For a revelation of this psychical truth, the truth namely of 
the power of mind over body, the world has been preparing, by the 
natural swinging of the pendulum, through the reaction following 
the physiological, bacteriological, surgical and generally materialistic 
discoveries of the age that is past. These discoverics were in the 
hands of men worthy of the trust confided to them, and it now 
behoves all who have the best interests of the human race at heart to 
see to it that the newer psychism shall be taken in hand, not by 
charlatans, self-seekers and intellectual degenerates, but by responsible 
and disinterested ‘‘mortal minds,” to whom it should become a 
duty to expose and condemn, by all means in their power, a spurious 
and harmful psychical outgrowth such as Christian Science. 

For that Christian Science has not even a negatively beneficial 
effect of inspiring faith in the power of God, as God, to heal, will be 
seen from a brief comparison of its methods of healing with those 
employed alike by the greatest faith-healer the world has known, as 
also with the myriad minor faith-healers at work silently and at 
all times. For whereas the healer by faith relies upon the strength 
of the patient’s conscious will or active faith in the power of God 
to perform the healing operations as sufficient to expel or quiet 
the disturbing elements of fear, anxiety or other creation of the 
ideal cerebral centres—it being as a rule tacitly understood that 
where this conscious faith in the healing power of the unconsciously- 
working mind is too weak to drive out fear, etc., the cure will be 
ineffectual—Mrs. Eddy regards ail conscious faith in the healing 
power of God as impotent and substitutes for this a blind faith 
in the principles contained in the “sanative leafage”’ of her incon- 
sistent, presumptuous and illogical book. For, she writes, “if a 
dose of poison is swallowed through mistake and the patient dies, 
even though physician and patient are expecting favourable results, 
does belief, you ask, cause this death? Even so, and as directly 
as if the poison had been intentionally taken. In such cases a few 
persons believe the potion swallowed by the patient to be harmless; 
but the vast majority of mankind, though they know nothing of 
this particular case and this special person, believe the arsenic, 
the strychnine, or whatever the drug used, to be poisonous, for it 
has been set down as a poison by mortal mind. The conse- 
quence is that the result is controlled by the majority of opinions 
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outside, not by the infinitesimal minority of opinions in the sick 
chamber.” (!) 

So that in absolute contradiction to the teaching of Christ, who 
said “thy faith hath made thee whole,’ Mrs. Eddy argues that 
however powerful may be the faith in the efficacy of God’s healing 
power possessed by the patient and his believing entourage, cure 
is impossible so long as there is a majority of opinion outside 
that is not yet in union with her grotesque assumptions; and that, 
first, because mortal mind has power to create some diseases, it 
does create all disease, though such diseases have no existence 
because mortal mind itself does not exist; and, secondly, that because 
subjective faith is at times a more potent healer than drugs, therefore 
no drug at any time can have any effect, either in large doses to 
poison or in small doses to cure, etc., ete. 

It is to be hoped that the time is far distant when there will, 
outside every sick chamber, be found majorities to subscribe to 
such doctrines. But until this Christian Science millennium shall 
arrive it would to the ordinary mortal mind appear as a dishonesty 
on the part of every Christian Science healer to accept fees for the 
“treatment ” of ailments without having first ascertained the opinion 
of the majority as to his capability of accomplishing the cure. 

The whole subject were indeed unworthy of consideration if it were 
not for the one truth therein embedded, which, though parodied 
and disguised almost past recognition by Mrs. Eddy, is, in reality, 
that alone which gives a charm to Christian Science and is worthy 
of a nobler setting. This truth lies—as these pages will, it is 
hoped, have shown—in a recognition of the fact that the conscious 
or “mortal mind” of man has a greater power to create than to 
cure disease, and that for this latter purpose it is, in the majority 
of cases, wiser to rely upon the agency of the unconsciously-working 
mind of God or Nature, than upon the capricious and ignorant 
dictates of man-derived suggestions. Had Mrs. Eddy limited her 
condemnation of the conscious mind to its interference in physical 
disease, and attempted to show under what circumstances submission 
to the ris medicatrix naturae was to the healthful interest of man, 
praise might justly have been due to her for popularisation of a 
valuable psychical principle ; it is however—apart from the egotistical 
and profane assumptions and the philosophical travesties which have 
been elsewhere dealt with—in her attempt to stultify the sublime 
and laboriously-acquired product of a divinely-purposed evolution 
that this false prophetess deserves the censure of all who have an 
old-fashioned religious trust in the purpose of creation. From this 
point of view, “mortal mind” or the higher consciousness of man 
is the most precious acquirement of the human race, and in the 
direction of its further development a great responsibility rests 
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upon the men and women of to-day. Is this latest evolved power 
to be condemned, as Christian Science is urging, to atrophy, in 
order that man may the easier return to the irresponsible condition 
wherein, as in the lower orders of creation, the powers of Nature 
shall direct all his movements outside consciousness ? Were man’s 
mortal mind incapable now and for all time of discerning the 
respective spheres of operation appropriate to the force working 
from within and that working from without, the Christian Science 
principle might, as a lesser evil, be granted some justification. 
But the discoveries made in physio-psychical science would seem 
to show that the time has already come when man is capable 
of distinguishing between and relegating respectively, each to its 
own plane, the force that works from within at the dictates of his 
own conscious will, and that which works from outside his con- 
sciousness, and when restricting by degrees the powers of his own 
mind, to work that is abstract and intellectually constructive, he 
will gradually learn to entrust to the Divine Mind, which is at 
present beyond consciousness, all that concerns the preservation of 
the earthly casket which holds the crowning jewel of Time. 

On this hypothesis it is not difficult further to conceive that, 
having reached a stage in evolution when, speaking generally, no 
further structural advance is essential, man should, by means of the 
surplus energy which this respite from expenditure affords, be now 
accumulating sufficient conscious intellect for purposes of recognition 
of the capacities and limitations of the Ego, that he may, in his 
evolutionary progress, be enabled to journey still further towards that 
rainbow-bridge which, uniting for the spiritually discerning the world 
of consciousness with the world beyond consciousness, leads to the 
sphere whence man shall, with his fully-developed conscious mind, 
co-operate eventually in the great scheme underlying the operations 
of the Mind that has hitherto been beyond the ken of human 
consciousness. 


M. A. Srosarrt. 
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Plato, Thezet., 152 A. 


Do you remember, love, when once I dreamed, 
In a rose sunset by a rosy sea, 

While o’er our heads the changing colours gleamed— 
Of all that human life, well-lived, might be ? 


You laughed. I think I hear your laughter rend 
The sweet illusion of a future age : 
It was not thus, you said, that “‘ that great end” 


Which we all hope for ‘“‘ dawns on history’s page.” 


No, “life is earnest, life is real ””—you 
Had proved it so through many a dreary act : 
And dreams were valueless: and only true, 


“ Hard, dry, experimental, actual fact.’’ 


Dear, fond, prosaic babbler! Yet you knew 
The thousand unrehearsed effects of morn ; 
In twilight pale the inimitable hue : 


In midnight dark the mystery forlorn. 


You saw the golden glory of the flower, 
You saw the pageantry of heath and tree. 
What are they ? Visions of a dreaming hour, 


Brain-pictures, deftly wrought by you and me. 


Who paints the rosy tints of sky and sea ? 
Whose is the rapture that the poet dreams ? 

What is the true save what we think to be? 
What is the real other than what seems ? 


Water LENNARD. 
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AN UNCOMMERCIAL THEATRE. 


Aw Irishman, writing in an English review on an Irish subject, 
naturally does his best to conciliate English opinion. It is well, 
therefore, at the start to secure some show of plausibility for the view 
which has to be expressed in this article by citation of a German 
savant’s authoritative utterance. Professor Kuno Meyer,’ called in 
to report at Dublin on the present state of Celtic studies, foretold a 
great development of these studies in the immediate future. 

“ And another thing, too,” he added, ‘‘I will foretell. The re-discovery, as it 
were, of ancient Celtic literature will not only arouse abroad a greater interest in 
the Celtic nations, but it will lead to beneficial results among the nations 
themselves.”’ 

That is, in a sentence, the reason why importance quite other than 
literary may be claimed for the beginnings of what looks like a really 
National Theatre in Ireland. Only the other day, when the British 
Association met in Belfast, Dr. Starkie, Commissioner of Education, 
read a paper, and a very able paper, which described Ireland as 
afflicted with a general intellectual stagnation or apathy. For a 
country which has no minerals and few material resources of any 
kind, there could be no worse disorder, since such a country can only 
prosper by the quickness of its brains. And, as every expert in 
education knows, the application of intelligence which leads to 
prosperity is, properly, a by-product of general intellectual develop- 
ment. Certain countries—the United States for a great example, 
Switzerland for a small one—have thrown their whole energy into 
fostering the purely commercial intelligence; but in either case a 
strong political idealism has been an essential part of the process, and 
even so the result is not wholly admirable. Denmark, and not the 
nursing mother of waiters and hotel-keepers, is the true example for 
Ireland, and Denmark has produced the best dramas as well as the 
best butter of modern times. 

Dr. Starkie, unlike the vast majority of university-trained men 
who have to manage Irish affairs, is not blind to considerations of 
this order, and his address recognised the surprising activity of the 
Gaelic League as the most hopeful factor at work in the education of 
Ireland. Had he attended the performances of the Irish National 
Dramatic Company during the week of Samhain (October 26th 
to November 2nd), he would have observed another phenomenon 
hardly less significant. 

Samhain (pronounced Sawin) is the Irish for Hallow-Eve. It is also 
the name given to the little periodical edited by Mr. Yeats, which 


(1! I owe this quotation to Mr. Maclean’s recently published Literature of the 
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appears whenever Mr. Yeats thinks proper. In the present number, 
which costs sixpence, you will get first of all a little pamphlet printed 
in Ireland, which isa piece of really artistic printer’s work. Hitherto 
printing, like almost every craft in Ireland, has been practised with 
dexterity and without taste or feeling for art. Secondly, you will get 
the text of Mr. Yeats’s Cathleen ni Hoolihan, and also of Dr. Hyde’s 
An Naomh ar Iarriadh (the Lost Saint), with Lady Gregory’s 
translation of this exquisite little idyll in dialogue. Thirdly, you 
will get remarks upon the fortunes of Irish drama for the last twelve- 
month by “A. E.” and by Mr. Yeats himself. In these will be 
found an explanation telling how the Irish Literary Theatre died 
with last year’s performances of Diarmuid and Grania, about which I 
wrote in this Review. Its work may be summed up in a sentence : 
It produced in Ireland, with English actors, seven plays written in 
English on Irish subjects. These were, two by Mr. Yeats, Te Countess 
Cathleen and The Land of Heart's Desire; two by Mr. Martyn, The 


Heather Field and Maeve; one by Miss Milligan, The Last Feast of 


The Fianna; one by Mr. Moore, The Bending of the Bough; and one, 
Diarmuid and Grania, by Mr. Yeats and Mr. Moore in collaboration. 
At the time when the last was produced by Mr. Benson, a troupe of 
amateurs played Dr. Hyde’s Casadh an t-Sugdin, and the advantage 
that Irish amateurs had, even over good English professionals, fur the 
purpose in hand was obvious. I suppose that this occurred to Mr. 
Fay, for it was after this that he and some friends—all of them 
people earning their bread by daily labour—banded together to 
devote their leisure to the acting of Irish plays; and the new experi- 
ment was inaugurated last Easter, when this company of Irish actors 
played two Irish plays, “ A. E.’s”’ Deirdre and Mr. Yeats’s Cathleen 
ni Hoolihan. It was renewed on a much larger scale this Samhain-tide, 
when in the course of a week some plays (including one short farce 
in Gaelic) were given, the subjects ranging from poetic handling of 
the oldest mythology down to contemporary satire on the town cor- 
poration. The whole thing was absolutely and entirely uncommercial. 
Authors and actors alike gave their services for the benefit of Cumann 
na Gael, under whose auspices the plays were produced. And since that 
body is under a variety of geasa, and refuses to touch the accursed thing 
in any way, the plays were advertised only in An Claidheamh Soluis, 
the organ of the Gaelic League, and in Cumann na Gael’s own 
paper, Zhe United Irishman. At the last the authorities relented so 
far as to put one announcement in the Freeman’s Journal, but if they 
did they were careful (or so it seemed) not to mention the hour of 
the performance.' 

(1) It is a pleasure to say that Lord Ardilaun’s paper, the Daily Express, in spite of 
this, and even in the absence of a free list, wrote about the plays, and, I was told, in a 


spirit of intelligent appreciation. The Jrish Times, however, maintained the best 
traditions of respectable journalism and was unaware of the unadvertised proceedings. 
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The reader is invited to consider in this case author, actor and 
audience as part of a single phenomenon, and it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to say a few words about Cumann na Gael, The Bond of the 
Gael. The objects of this body are officially described as follows :— 

‘“‘ To restore Ireland to Nationhood. 

*« To promote the Study of the Language, History, Literature and 
Music of Ireland. 

**To Nationalise Local Boards. 

“To encourage Irish Industries, National Games, Pastimes and 
Characteristics.” 

Its character is, perhaps, best indicated by its choice of a president— 
Mr. John O’Leary, who more than any other man stands for idealism 
in Irish politics. Imprisoned for his share in the Fenian rising, hooted 
for denouncing dynamite, ruined by the Land League at Tipperary, 
he is one of whom his opponents would not deny that he would any 
day have led the forlornest of forlorn hopes in the service of a cause 
he believed in. There he sat on the first night, for all the world like 
Doré’s Don Quixote, only a little broader in the forehead and squarer 
in the jaw ; as distinguished a figurehead as could be desired for any 
association. And the audience, some seven hundred persons, consisted 
mostly, so far as I could gather, of people after his type ; that section 
which has been throughout the driving force of Irish nationalism. 
Land hunger and the peasants have lent the movement its weight, but 
they have been led and guided by those who had nothing to gain. I 
saw these people, mostly artisans, gather round Parnell at the Rotunda 
after he had lost the Carlow election, and stood in the heart of his 
own country, a beaten man, white-faced and defiant, but here at least 
more worshipped than when he wasa winner. Such was the audience, 
responsive either to poetry or satire—such an audience as makes a great 
deal possible which is impossible with the heterogeneous crowd that 
gathers in a London theatre. 

The more one thinks about it, the plainer one sees that for full 
enjoyment of drama the auditor must be one of a sympathetic crowd. 
For instance, a comedy of Mr. Shaw’s played before the Stage 
Society is infinitely more enjoyable than when it is played in 
Kennington or Notting Hill. But the Stage Society, which makes an 
ideal audience for wit, is perhaps too sophisticated for poetry; too 
much under the domination of modern comedy. Over in Dublin 
Mr. Yeats and the rest had a hall full of people not less intelligent 
but less over-educated, less subservient to the critical faculty, in a 
word, more natural. This audience had all the local knowledge 
necessary to give dramatic satire its point (and that is scarcely 
possible in a place so big as London), and had also a community of 
certain emotions arising out of distinctive ideas. And, above all, 
the people composing it came to the theatre much as they might 
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have gone to church or to a political meeting, ready to be moved by 
grave emotions or by serious ideas. Two of the plays could, I think, 
have held their own with any audience. But without that special 
audience Cathleen ni Hoolihan and The Laying of Foundations would 
have been by far less dramatic than they were. 

It should be said at once that these plays were for the most part 
extremely modest in scope. Only one had so many as three acts or 
required a change of scene; and two or three were at best “ curtain 
raisers.” In this class must be put Mr. McGinley’s Hilis agus an 
Bhean Déirce (Eilish and the Beggar Woman), which I cannot criticise 
as no text was procurable and my Gaelic was not equal to following 
the dialogue closely. I do not think that a higher rank can be 
claimed for Mr. Yeats’s farce, A Pot of Broth, which, however, afforded 
Mr. W. G. Fay the chance for a capital piece of broad comic acting. 
The story is one, common among Irish peasants, of a beggar, who 
comes to a churlish woman’s house, and knowing well that asking 
will get him neither bite nor sup, plays on her credulity by dis- 
playing a wonderful stone which will make the best of broth. All 
he asks is the use of a pot and water in it, and while the miserly 
housewife listens to his praise of the saving to be effected by such 
a stone, he dilates upon its other qualities—its effect on a chicken if 
you put it in with it, or ca a ham-bone or the like—till gradually 
one eatable after another slips into the pot, and the beggar in a fit 
of generosity presents the stone to the housewife, taking in return 
merely the broth and a few unconsidered trifles. That was all, and 
it was little enough. But it was interesting to find Mr, Yeats as 
a purveyor of laughter—for the little piece was genuinely droll— 
and interesting too, to notice how for his comedy as for his tragedy 
he went to folk-lore and the peasant’s cottage. 

I may dismiss at once Mr. Seumas O’Cuisin, author of two of the 
plays. His Racing Lug was a little story of sea-faring folk, appa- 
rently so cut down as to be barely intelligible. This was in prose ; 
his other production, The Sleep of the King, was simply a poetic 
tableau, showing how Connla, son of Conn the hundred-fighter, left 
a proffered throne to follow after a fairy woman. 

“ He follows on for ever, when all your chase is done, 
He follows after shadows, the King of Ireland’s son.” 

Mrs. Chesson has put the gist of it into the haunting little poem 
from which I quote these two lines, and put it much more effectively 
than Mr. O’Cuisin. Still, his little piece in verse—and very credit- 
able verse—gave the troupe their one opportunity of showing how 
they spoke what was written in metre. They spoke verse not as 
actors generally do, but as poets speak it, in a kind of chant, which 
I confess seems to me the natural and proper manner. 

It was just this quality—the absence of all stage mannerisms, the 
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willingness to speak poetry simply as poetry, to speak it for its own 
sake, and not to show the actor’s accomplishments—that rendered 
possible the production of Deirdre ; and it would have been a pity for 
work so good not to have been produced. Nevertheless I cannot 
regard Deirdre asa good or successful piece of drama. The author, 
“A. E.,” ranks high in my judgment as a lyrical poet, but even 
as a lyrical poet his appeal must necessarily be to the few. Mystic 
in the blood and bone, he stands habitually apart, and moves in ways 
of thought and emotion where it is difficult to follow him. And yet 
it was striking to observe how well the audience responded to his 
interpretation of the famous and beautiful story, and to the thoughts 
that he wove into its fabric. The first act tells how the sons of 
Usnach found Deirdre in the secret abode where the High King 
Conchobar had secluded her fatal beauty, and how she fled with 
Naisi, obedient to the voice of a new wonder ; and in this act I could 
sve little or nothing to praise. But in the second, which shows 
Deirdre in the kingdom that Naisi and his brother had won on the 
shore of Loch Etive, there was work of a very different quality. 
In a passage of singular beauty the poet—for the play, though 
written in prose, is sheer poetry—shows Deirdre looking out on a 
glorious sunset. It is the sunset not of one but of many days, she 
says, and the stars that had lost each other in the mists and heat of 
the sun, know again their friends’ faces across the firmament. And 
so, too, she and Naisi, awaking at last from the long swoon of sun- 
shine, see at last into each other’s hearts, and she sees in him a 
regret. It is the regret of pride that he has fled without confronting 
King Conchobar ; the regret of chivalry that he has broken the rules 
of the Red Branch Order. It is, indeed, for comradeship in the 
Red Branch that he pines, not knowing it; and on the top of this 
discourse comes the shout of a man of Erin from his galley in the 
loch. And Deirdre, who has Cassandra’s gift, foreknows the whole ; 
so that when Fergus enters, the dearest of Naisi’s friends, with 
pledge of forgiveness and of restoration to the Red Branch, she has 
no heart to greet him. She can only implore Naisi to stay, and her 
sorrow angers him, till her love and her knowledge yield to his pride. 
I thought the whole of this act very well planned and full of 
beauty, and even when the beauty was recondite, it conveyed itself 
surprisingly well. Deirdre in her lament says that the Gods have 
told her her love and happiness are ended, and are yet immortal, for 
they are destined to live for ever as a memory in the minds of the 
Gael! and one felt that slight stir run through the silent audience 
which tells of a point gone home. And the spectacular beauty, even 
on that mean stage, was considerable ; the figures moving behind a 
gauze veil in costumes designed by the author, who is artist as well 
as poet, and moving no more than was essential for the action. It wasa 
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great relief to see actors stand so still, and never to have attention 
distracted from the person on whom it naturally fell. But the whole 
thing was too literary, depended too much on the accidental beauties 
of thought or phrasing, and not enough on a strong central emotion. 
I do not think that “ A. E.”’ achieved more than to demonstrate the 
possibility of a drama on an Irish heroic subject which should appeal 
toan Irish audience. But such a drama would have to be written by 
a most skilful dramatist. 

The other two plays of which I have to speak had their way, as it 
seemed, made almost absurdly easy for them ; so directly did they 
spring out of the mind of the audience. And yet these things are 
not quite so easy as they appear, and Mr. Ryan succeeded when 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn had failed. Mr. Moore’s Bending of the 
Bough was a dramatic satire on Irish politicians: so was Mr. Martyn’s 
Tale of a Town. But though Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn knew well 
how Ibsen had done that sort of thing, they were not familiar at 
first-hand with local polities; they did not show that perfect know- 
ledge of local types which gave a value to The Laying of Foundations. 

The action of this comedy passes in the house of Mr. O’Loskin, 
town councillor, (and patriot), immediately after a municipal election. 
To him come his friends, Alderman Farrelly, and another, for a 
discussion of prospects. The alderman and his ally have their own 
little game to play; to secure for a building syndicate in which they 
are concerned the contract for erecting a new asylum. Mr. O’Loskin, 
on his part, desires the post of city architect for his son Michael. There 
is an obvious fitness in the arrangement by which Mr. O’Loskin will 
back the one job, while Mr. Farrelly completes the other; indeed, 
the only obstacle to this and all other good plans, lies in one Nolan, 
the editor of aplaguy print, who has succeeded in capturing one of 
the wards, and will have a new means of annoyance—as if his ce 
Nation, with his rancorous comment on the private arrangements of 
public men, were not troublesome enough already. ‘ And the worst 
of it is,” says Alderman Farrelly, with pious indignation, “ that I 
don’t believe the fellow can be squared.” Needless to say, the Free 
Nation has its counterparts in real life: the United Irishman, and 
another clever paper, Zhe Leader, have been for some time back making 
things very unpleasant for patriot publicans and others. Nor was 
this all. Even the obiter dicta of prominent men found a new 
publicity given to them on thestage. ‘This fellow Nolan,” says 
Alderman Farrelly, “is never done putting absurd notions into poor 
people’s heads. He says a working man ought to get twenty-four 
shillings a week. ‘Twenty-four shillings!” (They all roar with 
laughter.) ‘ Eighteen shillings is plenty for any labouring man. 
What would they do with more if they had it? Drinkit!” And he 
slaps his thigh, leans back, and drains his tumbler of monstrously stiff 
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whisky and water. Thistrait did not lose any of its pungency before an 
audience which remembered howa certain Lord Mayor had recently fixed 
eighteen shillings as the highest wage any working man should look for. 

After the opening dialogue the action begins to develop. Michael, 
the future city architect, is an almost iacredibly ingenuous youth. 
He only knows his father as the prominent patriot, the liberal 
subscriber to charities. And he is vastly overjoyed at the prospect, 
but he does not see how it is to be accomplished. How exactly is 
Alderman Farrelly going to secure favours from Alderman Sir John 
Bull, the leading Unionist? How is he, Michael, going to consent 
to receive them? Mr. O’Loskin has to explain that Sir John Bull is 
a large employer of labour, and, no matter what his politics, which 
is the better patriot, the man who gives the means of livelihood to 
hundreds or one of your starveling fellows who goes about making 
trouble and stirring up ill-will? Michael yields easily, for Michael 
is engaged, and this will mean marriage; but the young lady, Miss 
Delia, is not so sanguine. She has been infected with the venom of 
Nolan, she distrusts Mr. O’Loskin, she warns Michael against a trap. 
Nevertheless, Michael accepts. 

Two months later finds him installed, and coming gradually face to 
face with facts. Alderman Farrelly is righteously indignant because 
Michael has pedantically reported that the foundations of the new 
asylum are being laid with four feet of concrete instead of the 
stipulated eight. Worse still, Michael has condemned, root and 
branch, certain slum tenements—not knowing that they are the joint 
property of Alderman Farrelly and his own father. Here again one 
may observe that the audience bore in mind how a rickety tenement 
owned by a prominent and patriotic member of the Corporation had 
finally collapsed, killing some of the inmates. Michael’s eyes are 
finally opened completely by an interview with Mr. Nolan, and, 
Delia backing him, he takes his stand. In vain does Alderman 
Farrelly enclose a cheque for £500 as “ a wedding present.” In vain 
does Mr. O’Loskin tear his paternal hair. ‘Michael, I always 
thought you would take after me. See what comes of giving a boy 
a good education.” (That, I will be bold to say, is a stroke of 
irony worthy of Swift himself.) Michael is obdurate, and the curtain 
falls on his righteous protestations. 

Up to a certain point, as will be evident, the thing is purely 
analogous to Ibsen’s work—but might have been written by one who 
had never read a line of that master. Only, if Ibsen had drawn 
Michael as Mr. Ryan drew him, and as Mr. Kelly represented him, 
there would certainly have been a third act, showing, in a bitter sequel, 
Michael’s surrender. This is a defect in the art, for Michael is ill- 
drawn ; and Miss Delia is rather a needlessly aggressive young lady. 
But whatever Mr. O’Loskin and Mr. Farrelly have to say and do is 
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excellent, and the sentence which I have quoted is a fair illustration 
of the irony which pervades the whole. And a wholly subordinate 
character, Mrs. Macfadden, wife of the third town councillor, has an 
admirable scene in which she speaks her mind of Miss Delia and her 
extraordinary notions and goings on. Nothing could be better 
played than this was by Miss Honor Lavelle; she was the Dublin 
Catholic bourgeoise to the life. 

I do not say that the play was a masterpiece. I do say that it was 
live art; and that here was a new force let loose in Ireland: the 
clear sword of ridicule, deftly used from the point of greatest vantage, 
striking home again and again. Here there was no reference to the 
stranger; here was Ireland occupied with her own affairs, chastising 
her own corruption. I wish I could have been present on the 
Saturday night when the programme began with Zhe Laying of 
Foundations and ended with Cathleen ni Hoolihan. That would have 
been to see drama pass from its cauterising the ignoble to its fostering 
of the noble in national life: from the comedy of municipal corruption 
to the tragedy, brief, indeed, but drawing centuries into its compass 
of {reland’s struggle for freedom. 

It is necessary to explain for English readers that Cathleen ni 
Hoolihan was one of the names which poets in the eighteenth century 
used to cloak, in the disguise of love-songs, their forbidden passion for 
Ireland ; that the “Shan Van Vocht,” or “‘ Poor Old Woman,” was 
another of these names; and that Killala, near which, in 1798, is laid 
the scene of Mr. Yeats’s play, is the place where Humbert’s ill-starred 
but glorious expedition made its landing. But there was no need to 
tell all this to the Dublin audience. 

The stage shows a peasant’s house, window at the back, door on the 
right, hearth on the left. Three persons are in the cottage, Peter 
Gillane, his wife Bridget, and their second son Patrick. Outside is 
heard a distant noise of cheering, and they are wondering what it is 
all about. Patrick goes to the window and sees nothing but an old 
woman coming towards the house; but she turns aside. Then on a 
sudden impulse he faces round and says, “ Do you remember what 
Winnie of the Cross Roads was saying the other day about the 
strange woman that goes through the country the time there’s war or 
trouble coming?” But the father and mother are too busy with 
other thoughts to attend to such fancies; for Bridget is spreading out 
her son Michael’s wedding clothes, and Peter is expecting the boy 
back with the girl’s fortune. A hundred pounds, no less. Things 
have prospered with the Gillanes; and when Michael, the fine young 
lad, comes in with the bag of guineas he is radiant with thinking of 
the girl, Delia Cahel, and Bridget is radiant with looking at him, and 
Peter with handling the gold and planning all that can be done with 
it. And through it all again and again breaks the sound of distant 
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cheering. Patrick goes off to learn the cause, and Michael goes to 
the window in his turn. He, too, sees the old woman, but this time 
she is coming to the house, and her face is seen for a moment, pale 
like a banshee’s, through the thick glass of the window. And Michael 
shivers a little. ‘“ I’d sooner a stranger not to come to the house the 
night before the wedding.” But his mother bids him open the door, 
and in walks the old wayfarer. 

Miss Maud Gonne, as every one knows, is a woman of superb stature 
and beauty ; she is said to be an orator, and she certainly has the gifts 
of voice and gesture. ‘T'o the courage and sincerity of her acting I 
can pay no better tribute than to say that her entrance brought 
instantly to my mind a half-mad old wife in Donegal whom I have 
always known. Shespoke in that sort of keening cadence so frequent 
with beggars and others in Ireland who lament their state. But 
for all that, tall and gaunt as she looked under her cloak, she 
did not look and she was not meant to look like a beggar; and as 
she took her seat by the fire, the boy watched her curiously from 
across the stage. The old people question her and she speaks of her 
travel on the road. 

BripGer. It isa wonder you are not worn out with so much wandering. 

Otp Woman. Sometimes my feet are tired and my handsare quiet, but there 
is no quiet in my heart. When the people see me quiet they think old age has 
come on me, and that all the stir has gone out of me. 

BripGET. What was it put you astray ! 

Otp Woman. Too many strangers in the house. 

BripGet. Indeed, you look as if you had had your share of trouble. 

OLp Woman. I have had trouble indeed. 

BRIDGET. What wasit put the trouble on you? 

OLp Woman. My land that was taken from me. 

BripGet. Was it much land they took from you ! 

OLp Woman. My four beautiful green fields. 

PETER (aside to Bridget). Do you think, could she be the Widow Casey that 
was put out of her holding at Kilglas a while ago ? 

BripcGer. She is not. I saw the Widow Casey one time at the market in 
Ballina, a stout, fresh woman. 

PETER (to Old WVomau). Did you hear a noise of cheering and you coming up 
the hill ? 

OLp Woman. I thought I heard the noise I used to hear when my friends 
came to visit me. [She begins singing half to herself. 

I will go cry with the woman, 

For yellow-haired Donough is dead, 
With a hempen rope for a neck-cloth, 
And a white cloth on bis head. 

The sound of her strange chant draws the boy over to her as if bya 
fascination; and she tells him of the men that had died for love of her. 


“‘ There was a red man of the O’Donnells from the North, and a man of the 
O’Sullivans from the South, and there was one Brian that lost his lite at Clontarf 
by the sea, and there were a great many in the West, some that died hundreds of 
years ago, and there are some that will die to-morrow,.”’ 
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The boy draws nearer to her, and plies her with questions, and the old 
people talk pityingly of the poor creature that has lost her wits. They 
offer her bread and milk, and Peter, under his wife’s reproaches, offers 
her a shilling. But she refuses. 

“Tf any man would give me help he must give me himself, he must give 

me all.” 
And Michael starts to go with her, to welcome the friends that are 
coming to help her. But his mother interposes sharply, with a note 
of terror, and she reminds him whom it is he has to welcome. Then 
turning to the stranger— 

“Maybe you don’t know, ma’am, that my son is going to be married to- 
morrow. 

OLtp Woman. It is not a man going to his marriage that I look to for help. 

Peter (to Bridget). Who is she, do you think, at all ? 

BripGer. You did not tell us your name yet, ma’am. 


OLtD Woman. Some call me the Poor Old Woman, and there are some that 
cull me Cathleen ni Hoolihan. 


It sounds flat and cold when you write it down; it did not sound 
cold when it was spoken. And the audience felt, too, in a flash, all 
that lay in Peter’s comment, ‘“ I think I knew some one of that name 
once. It must have been some one I knew when I was a boy.” 

The stranger goes out then, chanting an uncanny chant, after she 
has told them what the service means that she asks of men. “ They 
that had red cheeks will have pale cheeks for my sake; and for all 
that they will think they are well paid.” And she leaves the boy in a 
kind of trance, from which his mother tries to waken him with talk 
of his wedding clothes. But as Bridget speaks the door is thrown open, 
Patrick bursts in with the neighbours: “‘ There are ships in the bay ; 
the French are landing at Killala! ” 

Delia Cahel may come with him, may cling about Michael ; but the 
chant is heard outside and the bridegroom flings away the bride and 
rushes out, leaving them all silent. Then old Peter crosses to 
Patrick and asks, “ Did you see an old woman going down the path ?” 
And the lad answers, “I did not; but I saw a young girl and she 
had the walk of a queen.” 

The actors played the piece as it was written ; that is, they lessened 
instead of heightening the dialect and the brogue ; they left the points 
unemphasised. But they had the house thrilling. I have never 
known altogether what drama might be before. Take a concrete 
instance. Few things in modern literature seem to me so fine as the 
third act in Herod; few pieces of acting have pleased me better than 
Mr. Tree’s in that scene. But I have never felt in reading it over 
that I missed anything by lacking the stage presentment, and I felt 
obscurely glad to be spared the sense of an audience only half in 
sympathy. ‘“ Herod” came tothe audience from outside; Mr. Yeats 
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put before them in a symbol the thought of their own hearts. He 
had such a response as is only found in England by the singers of 
patriotic ditties in the music-halls. ‘ Cathleen ni Hoolihan ’’ is the 
Irish equivalent for the “ Absent-minded Beggar” or the “ Handy 
Man.” It is superfluous to do more than suggest the parallel. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that these Irish plays are 
worthy the attention of English managers. There is no money in 
them. They will be played, no doubt, a few times in Dublin, where 
Mr. Fay and his fellows have taken a small house for occasional 
performances. They will be played up and down through the 
country to people paying sixpences and pennies for admission. Some 
of them will, I hope, be produced by the Irish Literary Society in 
London for an Irish audience. But wherever they are played they 
will represent a wholly different order of dramatic art from that 
which prevails in the English theatre; and the difference will lie 
chiefly in their intention, first, in the fact that they are not designed 
to make money. Wherever they are played I hope they may find 
performers so good as Mr. W. G. or Mr. F. J. Fay, or Mr. Digges— 
an actor of extraordinary range, who played the parts of Naisi, of 
Michael Gillane, and of Alderman Farrelly, with equal success. ‘The 
ladies of the company were hardly equal to the men, but Miss M. 
Quinn and Miss M. Nic Shiubhlaigh both acted with fine intelligence. 
And the whole company, by their absence of stage tricks, showed the 
influence of Mr. Yeats, who is president of the company. 

Part of the propaganda was an address delivered by him on the 
scheme which he has so much at heart for establishing a fixed manner 
by means of notation for speaking verse. I was unable to be present, 
but have heard his views before, and have heard Miss Farr speak or 
chant verse on his method, accompanying herself on a queer stringed 
instrument. The important thing is the deliberate attempt to re- 
establish what has never died out among Irish speakers—a tradition of 
poetry with a traditional manner of speaking it. Put briefly, it comes 
to this: Mr. Yeats and many others wanted to write for Ireland, not 
for England, if only because they believed that any sound art must 
address itself to an audience which is coherent enough to yield a 
response. The trouble was that Ireland had lost altogether the 
desire to read, the desire for any art at all, except, perhaps, that of 
eloquent speech—and even in that her taste was rapidly degenerating. 
What the Gaelic League has done is to infuse into Ireland the 
zeal for a study which, as Dr. Starkie says, “is at heart disinte- 
rested.””’ What Mr. Yeats and his friends have done is to kindle 
in Ireland the desire for an art which is an art of ideas. No 
matter in how small a part of Ireland the desire is kindled, nothing 
spreads so quick as fire. 

SrePHEN Gwynn. 
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“Canapa is booming. You people in England won’t, or at least, don’t 
understand that there is a great future before the country, not in the 
next century, but in the next few years. Across the border the 
Americans know that Canada is going ahead. They are coming over 
the frontier in thousands to help reap the harvest of years of pioneer 
work, and they are sending over their capital to exploit the immense 
natural resources of the Dominion. We want not Americans and 
American capital, but British settlers and British capital. That is a 
fact that you don’t appreciate in England, and you are driving us 
into the arms of the United States, for we must get people and we 
must have money for our rising industries.” These were the 
vehemently delivered words of a descendant of a United Empire 
Loyalist, one of those devoted adherents to the British throne who 
sacrificed so much for the flag after the War of Independence. 

Could these statements be true? was a natural reflection; could it 
be that this British colony, already so largely French, was becoming 
Americanised because the people of the United States, after close 
and intimate study of Canada and its resources, had become conscious 
of the possibilities of development, and that they, and not British 
people, were to profit by the great commercial strides which the 
colony is now making? The statement of this enthusiastic Canadian 
suggested a line of inquiry, which not only largely confirmed his 
view of the outlook, but revealed the existence of other movements 
not less interesting and certainly little known on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Canada is the one colony which has been continually misunder- 
stood in England. Just as the English people were awakening 
to its real character and were beginning to take an interest in its 
future, Mr. Rudyard Kipling checked the movement with a phrase. 
Canada is “ My Lady of the Snows” in the imagination of English- 
men. Any well-informed Canadian will admit that in his opinion 
this phrase threatens to throw back the development of the colony 
by a decade. Canada has to live down this poetical liberty, behind 
which, and supporting it, is the prejudice of years. In the minds of 
nine out of ten persons in the Old Country Canada stands for the 
Siberia of the British Empire, a country in which residents suffer the 
most terrible hardships owing to the extreme cold which is supposed 
to wrap the country around for seven or eight months together, 
bringing all industrial and social life to a standstill. Such im- 
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pressions of Canada are a libel on one of the fairest and richest 
portions of the Empire, but they are doing their work in checking 
emigration. While Canadians are fain to accept the aid of Americans 
and other European nationalities in peopling their immense country, 
they have not yet given up hope that the day will soon dawn when 
the British people will recognise the future of their portion of the 
American continent. They trust that the awakening will not come 
too late, after all the best land for farming and ranching and the 
richest fields for mineral raising and industrial activity have been 
seized by energetic Americans and others. The residents of Canada 
who claim British origin are intensely loyal to the Mother-country, 
but they are losing their position as the predominant partner in the 
mixed population of Canada, and they are asking themselves what 
the future will be if England continues to regard their country as 
the Empire’s Siberia. 

What is this colony? It is a country as large as the whole of 
Europe, with agricultural, mineral, stock-raising and fishery resources 
comparable to those of the United States, with a climate healthy in 
a high degree and resembling closely that of the Northern States of 
the Union, and yet its entire population after years of immigration 
effort on the part of the original settlers is less than that of Greater 
London. In large or small groups, or scattered over the fertile 
prairie lands to the west are just under five and a-half million persons. 
In comparison with the extent of their country stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a tract larger than all the States of the 
American Union, these people are a mere handful, the population 
of one city spread over an area of three million square miles. There 
is room for twenty times as many people. Very slowly the country 
is being settled, but not with an adequate number of settlers from the 
Old Country. 

The report of the recent census is just being issued, and it reveals 
some secrets of the recent development of Canada, which must 
surprise all who have not carefully studied the trend of evolution 
of the past quarter of a century. One of the most striking facts is 
the falling off in the entrance of British and Irish settlers and the 
increase in the inflow of persons from other parts of Europe, and in 
particular from the United States. These census reports repay 
careful examination, side by side with the returns of last year’s 
immigration. The census has been a disappointment. The popula- 
tion is shown to be only 5,371,051, an increase of 11:14 in ten years, 
which is far less than was anticipated. The previous census in 1891 
showed, it is true, a growth of only 11:76, but Canadians believed that 
this was enly a temporary check, and that the latest figures would 
show some approach to the increase of nearly 19 per cent. which was 
chronicled in 1881. As the country becomes settled it is inevitable 
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that the increase in the population shall be more normal, but the fact 
is, that in the past ten years the rise in the population of Canada 
was less, proportionately, than that of England and Wales in the same 
period, in spite of the drain of emigration from the Old Country, most 
of which goes increasingly to other regions than Canada. Another 
fact exhibited by the census returns is that, among the chief divisions 
of the people of Canada, the French Canadians are showing by far 
the largest natural increase. They double in numbers every quarter 
of a century. Quebec is the province in which French Canadians 
are most numerous, and there the birth-rate is 36-86 per thousand. 
The bearing of this fact may be better understood if it is remem- 
bered that Quebec is one of the most thickly populated parts of 
Canada, containing nearly one-third of the entire population of the 
Dominion. In this part of the country families of eighteen, twenty 
and even more children are not infrequent, and these children for the 
most part are being brought up in entire ignorance of the English 
language, under French civil law, and without knowledge of 
English customs. Quebec is becoming more French than France, 
and more Roman Catholic than any other part of the world. This 
last statement may seem remarkable, but the truth is that this 
portion of Canada is cut off from all the liberal influences which are 
moulding Catholic opinion elsewhere. By an organisation which 
must win admiration the Church of Rome is increasing its hold on 
this province. By the exercise of a species of ostracism the English 
Protestants are being squeezed out of the rural districts of Quebec, 
and elsewhere in Canada settlements of French Canadians are being 
formed. 

But it may be said, “ Have we not been told over and over again, 
that these people are most loyal subjects of the British Crown.” 
This is one of the fairy tales attaching to Canada. No English- 
speaking Canadian but laughs at the stories to this effect which 
have been published in the Old Country. The majority of French 
Canadians are loyal at present in outward observance because it 
suits their purpose, but no further, and that is why the increase 
in this section of the population gives occasion for anxiety. They 
remain to-day an alien race under the British flag, which some of 
them tore down and spat upon during the dark days of the war, 
and they become not less, but more, alien to all British traditions 
as their numbers are augmented. The census shows that 2,228,997 
of the people of Canada are Roman Catholics, in other words, over 
41 per cent., and almost all of these are French Canadians, nearly 
one and a-half millions of whom live and rule with absolute 
freedom the whole province of Quebec. In this portion of the 
Dominion there are only 192,000 Protestants, including, of course, 
those in the business centres of Quebec and Montreal. The French 
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Canadians accept the liberties which they enjoy not in any spirit of 
gratitude, but as sops given by the British nation in the hope of 
keeping them quiet—and quiet they remain, at least for the time. 
It is evident from the figures which have been quoted, apart from 
the deductions which may be drawn from them, that the French- 
Canadian element is growing, and growing fast. There are other 
evidences that the British-born Canadian is being swamped, and it 
should be unnecessary to point to the natural outcome of this movement 
on the relations of the colony to the Mother-country. Last year only 
25 per cent. of the immigrants to Canada came from the British Isles, 
and about 35 per cent. came from the United States. The trend of 
immigration cannot be illustrated better than by quoting the official 
figures of the place of origin of the declared settlers arriving in 
Canada in the last four years. The figures are as follows: — 








Number of Immigrants arrived in 
2 : Calendar Years— 
Nationality. . . — 
| 1898 1899 1900 1901 
= = scieabiialiniptalliais 
| From the United States . i 9,119 11,945 15,500 17,987 
| English and Welsh . ‘ ‘ 9,475 8,576 8,184 9,401 
Irish : : : i : 733 1,337 765 | 933 
Scotch ; : : A ‘ 1,400 747 1,411 1,476 
Doukhobors ‘ 2 — 7,350 — | = 
Galicians . : . : ; 5,509 6,700 6,593 4,702 
Germans . ; ‘ ; : 563 780 705 | 984 
Scandinavian . : ; : 72 1,526 2,380 1,750 
French and Belgian . i ; 545 413 483 492 
Hungarians. ; : ; -— _ — 546 
Austrians. ; , ; : — —-- — | 228 
Russians and Finlanders . ‘ — — — 1,726 | 
Other Nationalities . ‘ . 3,832 5,169 8,676 8,924 | 
Total . s e 31,900 44,543 44,697 | 49,149 | 


The American invasion revealed by these figures is one of the 
most remarkable movements of recent years. In Europe we have 
grown accustomed to hearing that in the United States all the people 
are so contented with their lot and prosperous that nothing will 
tempt them to leave and that there is room for all. Yet in spite 
of this thousands are crossing the frontier and settling in Canada. 
Inquiry at the Department of the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa 
revealed the magnitude of this invasion. The stream of naturalised 
American subjects shows no signs of diminishing. In fact, the 
movement is only in its infancy. The Canadian authorities, far 
from checking it, are doing their best to encourage it. In amplifica- 
tion and continuation of the bare immigration figures already quoted, 
the following official statement with reference to this invasion of 
naturalised Americans is of interest, as evidence of the growth of this 
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invasion, which is principally from the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Utah and Montana, territory 
for the most part contiguous to the Canadian frontier :— 





“The area of land homesteaded by Aiaerican settlers during the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1901, was 350,561 acres, the area homesteaded during the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1902, was 825,922 acres. 

“The numberof American citizens who entered Western Canada in the year 
1900-1901 (up to June 30th) was 17,985. During the year 1901-1902 the number 
was 2],813.”’ 


These figures indicate that this remarkable movement of farmers 
from the United States to Canada is still continuing. It is the 
direct result of thé action of the Canadian Government. They 
have planned the invasion and their invitation has been accepted by 
an even greater number of Americans than was anticipated. The 
facts of the matter are these. As far back as 1897 the Dominion 
Government recognised that the value of land in the northern States 
of the Union was increasing so fast that many farmers with families 
to settle out would probably be glad to acquire land as cheap and 
good as that to be obtained in Canada, selling their American farms 
and buying much bigger onesin the North-West. No sooner was this 
recognised than a propaganda was set on foot throughout the States 
near the frontier. A large staff of Government agents to lecture 
on the advantages which the Dominion offers was set to work, and a 
big scheme of advertising was begun which to-day embraces no fewer 
than seven thousand American journals. Simuitaneously deputa- 
tions of Americans were organised to spy out the land and bring 
back reports to intending settlers. Almost at once this well- 
organised movement began to bear fruit. Many residents in these 
American States are Canadian settlers who left the Dominion in the 
seventies and eighties because they believed that at that time the 
United States offered a better opening. Many of these are of 
British origin and others are French Canadians, and the crowds of 
naturalised Americans now entering Canada are leavened with a 
proportion of these people who have close sympathy with Canadian 
institutions and very quickly adapt themselves to the new conditions 
of life. Moreover they have the additional merit in the eyes of the 
Canadian Government that nearly all of them are capitalists who 
bring not only their families, but considerable sums of money, 
gained from the sale of their old farms. The movement has 
attracted the attention of business men in the States, and syndicates 
have recently been formed to assist in the work of advertising the 
virtues of Canada. These associations acquire large tracts of land 
on the condition that they do not hold it but split it up into small 
farms, and by selling it at a slightly increased value they net a 
profit. In the present year—down to the beginning of October—no 
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fewer than 27,000 Americans have crossed the border and settled in 
the Dominion, leaving land ranging in price from fifty to one hnndred 
and twenty-five dollars an acre and taking up much larger farms 
for which they pay five dollars an acre, more or less, according to 
situation. Reporting on this movement, Mr. W. J. White, the 
inspector of the agencies in the United States to which reference has 
been made, remarks :— 


“Tt is no longer the man with limited capital who comes to Canada, but the 
one who has, in many cases, a large bank account to his credit. It is he who is 
now establishing himself in the western prairies, and with him also his friend 
and neighbour. It is no uncommon thing to see colonists (sometimes filling a 
large train with their effects) going to Canada and settling in districts by them- 
selves, quickly surrounding themselves with every social comfort, and making not 
only their own settlement attractive, but adding value to the lands which surround 
it. It need scarcely be pointed out, it being a fact pretty well known by this time, 
that the American settler quickly adapts himself to Canadian ways and methods, 
and brings with him an experience which makes it very easy for him to soon get a 
return from the land which he is occupying ; the usual difficulties of pioneering 
proving no obstacle to him. His experience is also valuable to those from other 
countries who have not had the opportunity of a training in Western life. 

“A visit to the districts in which Americans have settled, the well-finished houses 
and barns which they immediately erect, gives every assurance that they have 
removed to Canada intending to make it their permanent abode. They at once have 
schools established, churches erected, and cause villages to spring up very quickly. 
Hundreds of letters in the hands of our agents from American settlers show that 


they have written back to their friends assuring them that Canada and Canada’s 
laws are good enough for them, that they are satisfied with the new conditions 
and anxious to have more people follow. Itis scarcely necessary to emphasise the 
fact that of the thousands of Americans who have made their homes in Canada 
during the past five years all have proved to be good citizens.” 


As has been stated, most of these settlers on the rich lands of 
Western Canada are bringing with them realised capital, and it is on 
this phase of the invasion that the Canadian Government are indulging 
in the most natural congratulation—they want settlers, and if they 
happen to have well-lined pockets so much the better. The poorest 
of these families has, as a rule, about £100, many have 
sums ranging from £500 to £1,000, while individuals have entered 
Canada with as large a capital as £9,000 and £10,000. These sub- 
stantial farmers gather round them their families, which are often 
large, and in company frequently with a party of neighbours 
similarly situated trek over the border to begin life anew in freer 
conditions where the population is less thick. Land being far cheaper 
they can have larger farms and use the labour at their disposal to 
better advantage. All observers agree in their estimates of the type 
of farmer who is making his home in Western Canada. In the words 
of one official, “ they are thrifty, industrious, and energetic men and 
women, who are anxious and determined to succee1.” It is not sur- 
prising that the Canadian Government should be according a hearty 
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welcome to these settlers, many of whom are becoming naturalised 
British subjects in order that they may take their share in the govern- 
ment of the districts in which they live. Of the 127,891 people 
from the States who had come into the Dominion by last Christmas 
84,493 have already been naturalised. They find that Canada is an 
even freer country than the liberty-loving States and that their 
actions are less fettered by central authority, while they enjoy 
equal security of life and property. 

The unoccupied thousands of acres of land of Canada, ‘‘ the granary 
of the British Empire,” to quote the words on the Arch in Whitehall 
during the Coronation festivities, are being peopled, but not by a due 
proportion of British people. One of the facts revealed by the 
census returns is that “ the immigration from the United Kingdom 
does not suffice to supply the loss by death among the British born 
in the country, especially among the immigrants of Irish and Scottish 
birth.” The figures in the returns of the census fully confirm this 
falling off in British and Irish immigration. Canada is being 
increasingly peopled by foreigners, many of whom take the oath of 
allegiance for advantages that it confers rather than because they have 
any special love for the Mother-country. The country to-day, however, 
contains 128,207 aliens, subjects of other States. The subjoined 
statement is a summary of the birthplaces of the population of Canada 
at the time of the last three countings of the people, showing also the 
nationality of the immigrants in each centennial period :— 


1901. 1891. | 1881. 
Canada pesntnirrtap | 4,671,805 | 4,185,877 | 3,715,492 
British Islands and possessions | 405,853 490,252 | 478,235 
Foreign countries. : . | 278,804 157,110 131,083 


Not specified 14,583 — | —_ 





| 
| 5,371,051 4,833,239 | 4,324,810 
| | 


Further particulars of the cosmopolitan population of the Dominion 
are supplied in a more detailed statement of the place of birth of the 
residents of British and foreign birth. The figures reveal very 
clearly the great increase in the numbers of foreigners, particularly 
citizens of the United States, Russians, Scandinavians and Italians, 
and in a smaller degree French, which has taken place, while the 
flow from “other foreign countries ”-—Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, and Roumania more par- 
ticularly—has been considerable. These comparative figures of the 
places of birth of the British and foreign population are as follows :— 
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British Islands. : 390,016 477,733 170,906 
British possessions : 15,837 2.517 7,329 
China . ; ‘ : 17,043 9,125 — 

France . ; , 7 7.936 5. 4,389 
Germany ; ; : 27,302 27,758 25,328 
Italy . . ; ; 6,832 2,798 777 
Russia . " ‘ : 31,226 9, ¢ 6,376 
Scandinavia . ‘ ; 18,390 7,827 2,076 
United States ‘ : 127,891 77,753 
Other foreign countries. | 42,154 : 14,384 





No more conclusive testimony could be furnished to show the 
increasing number of foreigners who are flocking to Canada, and the 
falling off in the flow of emigrants from the United Kingdom is 
further revealed by the following analysis of the British and Irish- 
born residents at the time of the last four enumerations; it has 
been prepared by Mr. Archibald Blue, the Special Census Commis- 
sioner, to support his contention that immigration from the United 
Kingdom is not supplying the losses by death among the British 
people in Canada. The falling off is most perceptible in the case of 
Ireland and Scotland :— 


1901. 


England . ‘ : . | 203,803 219,688 169,504 144,999 | 
Ireland . ; : 101,628 149,184 185,526 219,451 | 
Scotland . : ; ; 83,631 107,584 115,062 121,074 | 


Totals . : 389,062 476,456 470,092 | 485,524 


In other words, there are fewer British and Irish-born people in Canada 
to-day by nearly 100,000 than there were thirty years ago. Though 
there has been a great increase in the number of persons of British 
descent—oftspring of original settlers—it has been less than that 
among the French Canadians. 

The result of this foreign movement to Canada in loosening the 
ties which bind the Old Country to this great territory of wonderful 
capacity is inevitable even were other influences not at work. But 
another serious cause of anxiety is the fact that Canada receives 
practically no cable news of the British Empire except through 
American agencies. In the States the good rule of the best English 
newspaper offices of printing the news in an unvarnished form in one 
column and the comment elsewhere is not respected. Every Canadian 
journalist of British birth laments the fact that only such news of 
Great Britain and Ireland comes to Canada by cable as is required 
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by the reader in the United States, and, moreover, it is frequently 
tinged so as to suit the American palate, which differs widely from 
that of a British subject. On many important issues the bias which 
is given to the news is conspicuous. There seems no way out of the 
difficulty unless the State step in. Canadian papers, it is averred, 
cannot afford to institute a full and independent service of news from 
the Mother-country, which would render them independent of the 
supply from the States. It would be difficult, on the other hand, 
for the Canadian Government to take any action. French Canadians 
would oppose any subsidy strongly. They do not want British 
news, and they can point with pride to the undoubted fact that in 
this British colony the newspaper with the largest circulation is 
printed entirely in French. 

Is there no remedy for the movement which is gradually driving 
the English oat of the province of Quebec and is swamping the 
British-born settler in other parts of Canada? The Dominion 
Government for years past have devoted large sums to the promotion 
of immigration, and of late they have got the worst results from 
Great Britain and Ireland, not because there are fewer persons 
leaving these islands to seek new homes, but for quite other causes. 
It has been calculated that every European immigrant costs the 
Dominion two dollars and sixty-five cents, and the American settler, 
largely because the movement is still young, costs »: much as seven 
dollars and ninety-six cents, while the British settler entails an ex- 
penditure of no less than nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. Another 
fact bearing on this problem of immigration, which cannot be over- 
looked by the Canadian authorities, is that a British-born subject 
can enter Canada with no capital, and many do so, while in the case 
of a foreigner some resources are usually essential, and, as has been 
already stated, nearly all the families coming from the United States 
bring with them considerable capital, and use it in developing the 
land they take up. Consequently, from a purely economic point of 
view, the American settler is the more desirable, but British people 
cannot fail to ask what influence this influx of foreigners will have 
on the future relations of Canada towards the Mother-country. The 
new-comers from America and Europe may make good enough 
Canadians, but will they become loyal subjects of the British Empire ? 
The two terms are not synonymous. 

Canada is a country worth retaining. It has possibilities of 
commercial and agricultural development comparable with those of the 
United States. It has mineral deposits which represent fabulous 
wealth, and it is capable of becoming the granary of the British 
Empire. But the climate, it is said, is against it. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that Canada is a part of the same continent as the 
United States. The climate of Buffalo is the climate of the district 
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of which Toronto is the centre, and other similar analogies might be 
drawn. The best proof that the conditions of life are not what they 
are painted is to be found in the movement of Americans into Western 
Canada. Men of means do not leave their homes in prosperous 
American States to assist in opening up a new and adjacent country, 
the climatic conditions of which they know well, unless they are satis- 
fied that the climate to which they are going is good. Other evidence 
against the impression prevalent in England may be obtained from 
Canadian residents. There is still room for British settlers, though 
the best land is being rapidly taken up. There is room for all, 
but early comers get the best sites. The mind can hardly grasp the 
meaning of such figures as the following, which are mentioned by 
the Minister of the Interior in his last report, but they serve to 
emphasise Canada’s greatest need—more settlers :— 

‘It should be considered that the total area of Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, including Athabasca, is about 384,000,000 acres, of which about 
71,000,000 acres have been disposed of as homesteads and by transfer to coloni- 
sation societies and the railway companies, leaving a balance of about 311,000,000 
acres. After deducting 50,000,000 acres of land which may be covered with water 
or otherwise unsuited for agriculture, there would still remain 260,000,000 acres. 
Last year was possibly the largest with regard to sales of land and in homestead 
entries, and less than 2,000,000 of acres were disposed of. If the settlement 
continues at this rate, it will be seen that one hundred years from now will not 
see the North-west country settled and the lands being developed to their fullest 
capacity, and even at the same rate of increase the population would not exceed 
5,000,000 of people at that time.’’ 

The Dominion is developing with great rapidity. Canada has 
just gathered in the best harvest she has ever had, the successor 
of four or five other harvests which have enriched the farmers. 
The total exports and imports have risen since 1891 from 
218,384,934 dollars to 386,903,157 dollars in 1901. In the first 
year the,excess of imports over exports was 21,550,000 dollars, 
while in 1901 the exports exceeded the imports by 6,072,107 
dollars. 62°66 ‘per cent. of these imports came from the United 
States and only 22°67 from Great Britain, while Great Britain took 
53°61 of the exports and the United States only 36°84. These figures 
ure significant. We are not getting adequate return from the 
Dominion because Englishmen will not understand its possibilities. It 
is being developed increasingly by foreign labour and foreign capital, 
while Great Britain stands by with folded hands. 

What of the future relations between Canada and the Mother- 
country Will not the present feeble separatist movement gather 
strength when the time is ripe—when the Dominion has increased 
in prosperity and the population has been further swollen by foreign 
peoples, and particularly by Americans, who are never weary of 
pointing to the progress of the United States as an independent 
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Power? Is not this separatist movement already growing? Alone 
among the self-governing colonies Canada refuses to make any 
contribution towards the cost of the Empire's fleet. The isolation of 
Canada is noteworthy. But it may be said that evidence of her 
attachment to the Empire is to be found in the preference that she 
gives to British goods. This fallacy was exposed at the Colonial Con- 
ference. In the words of the Colonial Secretary, “‘ Foreign produce at 
the present time has still a lower average tariff than British produce.” 
All that the preference has done is to check the rapid decline in 
British imports, Canadians, it may be, looked for a better result for 
the simple reason that we are their best customers, taking more than 
half of the surplus produce of the Dominion, and sending out in 
return less than a quarter of the imports into Canada. Altogether, 
apart from questions of attachment, it is desirable to adjust the 
balance on economic grounds. ‘To quote the Colonial Secretary 
again :— 

“What return has been made to them (the Canadians) by the foreigner for the 
advantage which the foreigner has derived from their tariff? The exports from 
Canada to foreigners have decreased 40 per cent., while the exports from 
foreigners to Canada have largely increased. On the other hand, in spite of the 
tariff, in spite of everything in the natural course of trade and communication, 
the exports to the United Kingdom have increased 85 per cent. in fifteen years, 
and the net result, which I desire to impress upon you, is that in spite of the 
preference which Canada has given us, their tariff has pressed, and still presses, 
with the greatest severity, upon its best customer, and has favoured the foreigner 
who is constantly doing his best to shut out her gouds.” 

Must we sit by and watch one of the most promising daughter- 
lands of the Mother-country being peopled by settlers of alien blood, 
witness the development of a policy which if not anti-British is 
seemingly not pro-British, and risk the political complications which 
may occur, in spite of all the sanguine hopes of the Dominion immigra- 
tion officials ? They naturally view the foreign invasion merely from 
a Canadian standpoint—they want labour, and must get it where 
they can. But the matter has a broader Imperial bearing, and if 
we would hold the colony in time of storm and stress, if we would be 
sure of its fealty, it were well that educated opinion in this country 
were directed to sweeping away the misrepresentations which are 
keeping British settlers and British capital from entering the 
Dominion. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: A NOTE ON SOME 
BOOKS OF 1902. 


Tuis year’s list of some forty sporting books is a welcome sign of 
the piping times of peace, though below the forty-six of 1900. Yet 
I think that this latest roll includes works of greater importance 
than have been set down to the credit of any five years previous, 
and if the sportsman does not read on these short, firelit winter evenings, 
then surely it must be his own fault or his misfortune. A brief contrast of 
the classification of the sporting books of this year with those of last 
is not without interest. We have but three books on Racing against four 
last year. Several illustrated histories of hunts are promised, but not a 
single one has been published, whereas 1901 produced three. Of shooting 
and fishing, on the other hand, which the lists of 1901 disposed of in 
half-a-dozen volumes, only one being of lasting importance, this year 
shows no fewer than sixteen. Let it be added that in these sixteen the 
authors scour Asia, Northern Africa and southernmost America, Canada, 
and the United States, as well as every sport-giving corner in the 
British Islands, while at any rate two of the works must clearly come 
under the head of éditions de luxe. Football, yachting, motoring, and 
mountaineering are all represented where last year they were overlooked, 
so that adequate provision has been made for all who interpret sport as 
either killing beasts and birds and fishes or destroying themselves. The 
opportunities of suicide, more or less esthetic, afforded by at least three 
of these pastimes cannot fail to commend them to those humanitarian 
critics of sport who set the life of the man below that of the brute. 

A ten-guinea book (1) on big-game shooting is not an every-day 
production, yet though the mere mechanical detail of its artistic manu- 
facture is not uninteresting, it would be wholly unfair to Mr. Pease to 
lay undue stress on such adventitious value. As a matter of fact, this 
record of ten years’ wanderings in North and North-east Africa is of 
absorbing interest, not alone to those who love to read of sport with lion 
and leopard, elephant and rhinoceros, antelopes and gazelles, of native 
coursing with sloughi or hawking with peregrines, but also to politicians 
and legislators who must sooner or later be called upon to take a more 
intelligent interest in such North African problems as have from time to 
time been discussed in the pages of this Review. Mr. Pease shows a quite 
unusual insight into the institutions and prejudices of these proselytising 
Asiatics grafted for many centuries on African soil, an insight rare in 
Europeans generally and particularly so in Englishmen ; and he contrasts 
with great and undeniable judgment the qualifications of French, British 
and Germans to control the Arab nature, to conciliate or dominate as 
circumstances may demand. Three large volumes of excellent reading, 
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mostly in the form of journals, embellished with some nine hundred 
illustrations in colour, gravure and half-tone, must clearly stand out as 
the premier contribution to sporting literature of the year. 

During his travels Mr. Pease came upon the camp of his friend, 
E. N. Buxton, and that famous sportsman has also given his many 
readers another book (2), occupied in great part by long stalks with a 
Dallmeyer telephotographic camera no whit less interesting than his 
well-known Short Stalks with the rifle. Indeed, the author’s beauti- 
ful photographs, so happily produced by the Swantype Company, form 
the distinguishing feature of the book, which deals with British East 
Africa and the White Nile region. Mr. Buxton had his share of sport 
on these two trips, yet perhaps his main object in writing the book was | 
to publish his very sound notions on game preservation in that con- 
tinent. Here is no case of ‘the de’il was ill, the de’il a saint would 1 | 
be.” Reformed or superannuated sportsmen have before now uttered 
protests framed to exclude others from enjoying such sport as they have 
left after a career of surfeit; but Mr. Buxton is not of these products of 
an age that encourages the writing of dyspeptic letters to Zhe Times on 
every conceivable and inconceivable evil of the day. ( 

The Buxton family has another sporting volume (3), of very different { 
scope and style, to its credit this autumn. The gentleman who sits for 
Poplar and votes against the present Government whenever occasion iN 
offers, is as sound a sportsman as his cousin, but he finds his recreation { 
in more homely surroundings. Gifted with a ready humour—it might, 
perhaps, have spared us so Irish a title to the beautiful Thorburn 
drawing as the Jair of a bird on the wing—he touches lightly on many 











phases of home sport with rod and gun, his object being, in both text 
and illustrations, to contrast the new order and the old. Mr. Sydney r 

Buxton’s first and dearest love is clearly fly-fishing. If, he says, he i 
were asked to shoot where he might have fished, he would feel like the / 
man who, when asked ‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded Hi 
wife?” promptly replied, ‘‘ Yes, I will, but I would rather have her iy 





sister.” Yet, lovingly as he follows the capture of the trout and salmon, it 
from the first wary approach and cast of the fly to the final floating of ii 
the tired captive over the edge of the landing-net, he conscientiously i 
devotes himself to write of shooting in stubble, butt and covert, and he | 


certainly does his best to tell the beginner not only how to kill his bird 
under all manner of conditions, but indeed how to kill it like a sports- 
man and a gentleman. This is a distinction which does not always 
receive its due attention. Because Mr. Thorburn wisely confines his 
shooting pictures to the birds, of which he is master, and altogether 
omits or vaguely indicates the men, of which he is not, his shooting 
pictures are less successful than perhaps the author wished in pointing 
the contrast alluded to between the age of Hawker and that of Payne- 
Gallwey. On the other hand, the angling subjects from the same brush 
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do in a measure mark the gap, when compared with the old prints with 
which they alternate. between the time of Walton and that of Grey. 
Yet best of all Thorburn’s fishing pictures do I like his frontispiece with 
its rise of “‘trouts,” yet with no man’s shadow to vex their evening 
surfeit. 

Grouse-driving, salmon-fishing, deer-stalking, fox-hunting, the prize 
ring, the football and cricket fields, golf, foreign travel and horse- 
racing are all within the rubric of Lord Granville Gordon’s retrospect 
(4) of a life largely devoted to sport. The cynical undercurrent that 
deprecates enthusiasm, the inborn conviction that whatever is, is wrong, 
makes the more critical portions of his reminiscences exceedingly amus- 
ing reading. The author has been accused of many foibles, yet never 
of a slavish concession to orthodox opinions. Yet, though Lord 
Granville would seem to say to every man and woman born into this 
world, ‘‘ Abandon hope all ye who enter here,’ his experiences and 
convictions are optimistic, particularly as regards Turf matters, when 
compared with another much sadder record (21) of a sporting career, 
almost every page of which breathes an insistent autographical 
admission of ‘‘ Usé sans avoir servi!” 

The Highlands of Western Asia are among the remaining favourite 
hunting-grounds for those of the right tastes and opportunities; and an 
exceptionally interesting account (5) of sport with the wild sheep and goats 
of the great Himalayan chain has been published by a sportsman who 
apparently sought the solitude beloved of Gautama, and has now 
completely succumbed to the ‘‘Circean spell” of the East. Like 
Mr. Pease, Lord Ronaldshay had during his travels almost as keen an 
eye to politics as to sport, and he has adopted a somewhat original, and 
wholly satisfactory, arrangement, whereby the two objects of his expedi- 
tion are kept apart. In the first half of the book he gives accounts of 
his stalks after markhor, ibex, and the tantalising Tibetan gazelle, 
which, though apparently oblivious of scent coming down-wind, almost 
invariably eludes the stalker just at the critical moment. In the 
later chapters he enunciates some very outspoken views on the subject 
of Russia, of which he is evidently not over fond, and her designs on 
Afghanistan and Persia, and on the ultimate prize which lies beyond. 
A well-arranged group of his trophies shows some splendid heads of 
ibex and markhor, with a couple of bears at foot. Here and there is a 
touch of the true North-country humour, as when he sent his headman, 
with a gun and a score of cartridges, to forage for the pot in a district 
singularly destitute of game, and the man returned half an hour later 
with eight pigeons and sixteen of the cartridges still unused, ‘‘ remarking 
casually that he had been rather lucky with one shot, which had 
brought down five birds! I desisted from further question, fearing that 
he had assuredly found his way into somebody’s tame dove-cot!”? That 
forbearing from further cross-examination was, in the circumstances, 
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delightful, recalling, as it does, a dying countryman’s parting advice to 
his only son. , 

Three or four years ago the scientific world in general and Seiior 
Ameghino in particular, were profoundly exercised over the possible 
survival of the somewhat apocryphal mylodon, or giant ground-sloth, 
in a remote forest region of Patagonia, and with characteristic and 
public-spirited enterprise Mr. Arthur Pearson equipped an expedition 
to go in search of this monster. Mr. Hesketh Prichard, who was placed 
in command of this interesting undertaking, is forced to conclude, after 
personal inspection of the region and laborious sifting of Indian 
evidence, that the animal is either entirely a creature of the fertile 
Tehuelche imagination, or else a romantic adaptation of the large otter 
of that region. Still, the mylodon has done good work, if only in 
bringing about the expedition and the bovk (6). For the book deals 
with a country but little exploited in modern literature, and Mr. 
Prichard has availed himself to the full of his ready pen and faithful 
camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. G. Millais in both 
wash and colour, and has succeeded in producing a most fascinating record 
of his travels in that southernmost belt of South America, those hundreds 
of thousands of miles of pampas that look forth upon the Antarctic ice, 
those lagoons that teem with strange wildfowl, both resident and migra- 
tory, those snowbound hillsides etched with the footprints of the rhea 
and puma and guanaco, and, over all, the unerring trail of the Tehuelche 
Indian. Patagonia is not primarily a sporting country, still the author 
found enough shooting of fearless huemul deer, lithe pumas, fierce 
wild cattle and swift guanaco, of geese and of teal, with gun and rifle ; 
and when such work palled, there was the native play with bolas and 
lasso to challenge his admiration. A particularly good chapter is that 
on the ‘ Attitude of Wild Animals towards Man.” Mr. Millais has 
embodied the sentiment of this chapter in a striking picture entitled 
‘‘As it was in the Beginning.” Any one who had not read the text 
might suppose the confiding attitude of the male and female native deer 
to be exaggerated by the artist, but this is far from being the case. 
Mr. Buxton found the antelopes of the Soudan approachable with the 
telephoto lens within two hundred yards; but what would he have said 
to the huemul deer that actually walked up to within a yard or two 
of Mr. Prichard! Man is only vile where he is wellknown. There is 
nothing in his outward shape to rouse aversion in the creatures of the 
wilderness. 

Abyssinia, the subject of one, at any rate, of Mr. Pease’s volumes, 
has a new book (7) to itself. Frankly, it is matter for regret that the 
author of so entertaining a story should have slain three examples of 
the hippopotamus within twenty minutes, and it is still more sad that 
he should apparently feel unalloyed satisfaction in so doing. Sucha 
feat might be a valuable advertisement for the five solid -256 bullets 
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that wrought the deed, but it cannot be otherwise attractive. Still, 
Mr. Powell-Cotton is a shrewd observer of men and things, and particu- 
larly of men. The Abyssinian is paying his tribute to the civilisation 
that has invaded his home. In addition to his native-distilled drink 
tej, which is brewed from honey flavoured with a peculiar leaf, he has 
learnt the charms of absinthe and rum, French and British having 
jointly contributed to his education. 

The homely shooting and fishing of the Broads is described and 
illustrated by an enthusiast born in those parts, and his volume (8) 
contains much quaint lore and legend. The sportsmen who have illus- 
trated their own works with the brush are very few, particularly of recent 
years, and Mr. Everitt is not only his own lawyer, but also his own 
artist. The sport of Broadland is not of the most ambitious. Fishing, 
in particular, is confined to its humbler branches, for here are no 
swirling salmon pools or broad trout streams. Still, with yachting, 
wild-fowling, shore-shooting, and pike-fishing, with pheasants in 
covertless covers and partridges in quantity, the East Anglian sports- 
man’s lot is no hard one. The author’s accounts of wild-fowling at 
sea contain much that is new, and his unsparing condemnation of those 
greedy and ignorant gunners who unhesitatingly blaze away with a 
double-8 at two hundred yards ‘ at every bag of bones encased in a 
feathered skin,” comes aptly at a season when such stupid slaughter 
is the week-end recreation of hundreds of loafers freed from the 
counter. 

Shooting-dogs may be less in fashion than they were twenty years 
ago, but the charm of watching them work can never be superseded 
by any more mechanical form of shooting. Similarly, the hurry of 
the automobile may be a convenience, but its dust-hidden progress 
can never equal the beautiful action of a team of horses. Mr. Ark- 
wright, whose sumptuous work (9) on a breed of gun-dogs, for which he 
has an inherited preference, is in this year’s list, somewhat overlooks 
the facts of the case when he condemns those who shoot driven birds. 
After deprecating the modern confusion in terms between ‘‘ sportsman” 
and ‘‘sporting man,” understanding by the latter one who shoots 
pigeons out of a trap for money and assassinates grouse by the bushel, 
although unable to tell one not on the wing unless it is in a dish with 
breadcrumb, he proceeds thus: ‘‘Such an achievement may be useful 
to commercial men who snatch a fortnight’s holiday during the season, 
but surely sport in general may be free from the domination of the 
Stock Exchange. No! No! We will grant you, O gunners, the 
advantage in your bags, in your picnics, in your hospitalities, in your 
cheapening the food markets, in fact, in everything except the enjoy- 
ment of Sport with a capital S!”’ I am sure that so good a sportsman 
as Mr. Arkwright does not wish to be snobbish, but he cannot help 
seeming so. For, clearly, his exclusiveness would confine the correct 
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application of the term ‘‘ sportsman ” to men of means or leisure. He 
must, on the other hand, be aware that there are scores of good sports- 
men among professional men, soldiers and sailors and doctors and bar- 
risters, who, however they might under more auspicious conditions 
prefer his own quiet shooting over dogs, are compelled to take their 
brief holiday in the butts or coverts. 

Once again, after two years’ rest, Admiral Kennedy (10) sets sail from a 
new port and steers all round the compass to show that young men 
need not, as they often do, choose the army as a profession on account 
of its many opportunities for sport, but that the modern sailor has his 
chances as well. The sailor’s breezy merriment is infectious, and he cer- 
tainly has seen enough change for the average sporting ambition, with his 
deer, ostrich and partridge in South America; his pig, peacock and 
tiger in one part of India, and his duck in another; his Norwegian 
salmon, and his Scotch deer. Admiral Kennedy is nothing if not frank, 
particularly when pleading for sport as the first consideration with those 
who wear His Majesty’s uniform. After relating, for instance, his 
chief’s wrath when, once in the old days, he asked for a fortnight’s leave 
to go shooting on the Mediterranean, he leniently proceeds: ‘ Not 
that I blame these gallant old fellows ; they didn’t understand sporting 
tastes, not having been brought up to it; splendid seamen and strict 
disciplinarians they were, and had other things to attend to.” That 
“had other things to attend to” is delicious, and it should make 
Messrs. Spenser Wilkinson and H. W. Wilson to foam at the mouth. 

The only thing that I cannot like about Mr. Pattillo’s unpretentious 
little retrospect (11) of fishing and shooting in the Dominion is its frontis- 
piece, the solitary illustration, in which the author is shown in two 
rather equivocal positions. In the one he is ostensibly at the “ ready!” 
but surely the hammers of his twelve-bore need not have been down. In 
the other, posing as an impassioned embodiment of Vive le Sport / he 
is ‘Selecting the Salmon Fly,’”’ with his rod in its cover and with a 
presumably superfluous belt of cartridges girded about his person. 
The book itself is good, giving what may for want of a better term be 
described as a racy account of free-and-easy sport—sport in which 
liberty sometimes meant license—during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. The capture of albicore weighing six hundred pounds on rod 
and line is perhaps the least hackneyed kind of sport in which the 
author took part, and his description of it is exciting to a degree. 


Moose-shooting on snow-shoes also provided stirring episodes, though 
such incidents as the shooting of one valuable dog instead of the moose, 
as well as the narrow escape of a second from a hurtling axe, will 
perhaps make the timorous reader thankful that he is able to assist in 
such eventful recreation by proxy. 

The purely angling books of the year are three only, and of these one, 


John Bickerdyke’s Letters to Sea Fishers (12), is practically a new 
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edition and is therefore excluded from lengthy notice. By a highly 
justifiable change in the title, this popular angling writer now addresses 
a far wider public, and his account of sport in salt water is brought 
down to date by two allusions to giant fish captured on rod and line in 
American waters. 

The big game of the sea has, however, a very strikingly illustrated 
volume (13) to itself, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Turner- 
Turner’s amazingly realistic photographs of the sporting or predatory 
fish of the Florida coast form the whole raison d’étre of his contribution 
to fishing literature. They more than excuse a meagre text that would 
otherwise call for criticism. 

An American fishing book of very different stamp is that on salmon 
and trout (14) in Mr. Caspar Whitney’s new library. Written for 
Americans by Americans, this series ought not, perhaps, to be noticed at 
length in these pages. Yet, apart from the publication of an English 
edition and also from the fact of increasing numbers of English anglers 
seeking sport across the Atlantic, this particular book has a melancholy 
interest for myself that tempts me to ask the lenience of a passing note 
on it. In August, 1901, America lost, inthe person of Nelson Cheney, 
one of her keenest fishing enthusiasts; and less than three months 
before the end came—and very swiftly it did come—he wrote to me of 
the coming “effort to have an American library after the style of the 


’ 


Badminton Library.”’ Two other contributions to the same series deal 
with American deer (15) and upland game birds (16), and in the former 
of these the President writes some masterly chapters. Why, in the 
latter, the ‘‘ Upland Plover,” otherwise Bartram’s Sandpiper, should be 
dubbed ‘‘The Game Bird of the Universe,” it would take Mr. Caspar 
Whitney himself all his time to explain. 

The gem of any book with a preface by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham 
will always, at any rate for many, lie in the preface ; but an author (17) 
new to English readers has at least managed to continue very creditably 
in Mr. Graham’s caustic style without some of his more challenging 
exaggerations of prejudice. As his sponsor says, Senor Perez Triana 
does not obtrude his own personality or adventure, ‘‘ nor did he have 
those love adventures which happen readily to men in foreign lands 
from whom a kitchen wench would turn in scorn in their own native 


’ §till, canoeing over so great a milage is in itself a sporting 


town !’ 
achievement that might raise envy in the heart of a certain distinguished 
leader at the Admiralty Bar, and the author of such a feat may well be 
privileged to regret the day when ‘‘the real traveller will have disappeared, 
as the knight-errant disappeared, as the gentleman is being driven out 
from the world in these days when all things are bought and sold.” 

So much for fishing and shooting; and on the rest, since these have 
bulked so large, I must be brief. The Turf, like the gun, has had its 
gift book, an authentic account of the racing career or so much of it as 
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has so far been accomplished, of His Majesty the King (18). This story 
of a twenty years’ struggle for the winning of the Derby is exceedingly 
interesting. The last Prince of Wales started comparatively late. 
George IV. won his Derby as Prince Regent, and when only twenty-six 
years of age. His great-nephew made his first essays with the un- 
successful ‘‘Alep the Arab’’ as late as 1877, but he has certainly 
enjoyed so marvellously successful a racing career as to have made 
up for much time, not lost indeed, but gone before. To Lord Marcus 
Beresford, who to a judgment of horseflesh which is common property 
of the Beresfords adds an immense amount of special knowledge that is 
no family heirloom, the author is indebted for revision and suggestion, 
and this help lends an official value to his record. The gravure repro- 
ductions of the men and animals connected with the Royal stud and 
stable make the book a worthy permanent record of an interesting side 
of our ruler’s character. There has been a still larger work on race- 
horses (19), by Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, but it will not be completed 
until next spring. 

Mr. J. 8. Fletcher, best known as the writer of stirring romance, is 
also, however, a Doncaster man, and to no one, therefore, could the task 
of writing a history of Doncaster’s most famous race meeting for 
“t’coop,” have been entrusted (20). His Yorkshire enthusiasm carries 
him smoothly over a rather difficult course, and his chapter on the good 
old days of Doncaster, with the corporation banquets, the cock mains, 
the gambling and the sharpers, must interest even those who have 
never seen the race for t’ Leger. 

Two little handbooks by Mr. Barton hardly, perhaps, come under the 
head of sporting literature 





even of that sporting literature that is 
vigorously spurned by minor poets—yet a utility, not always reconcil- 
able with beauty, gives them right of place. How to choose a horse 
(22) and how, having chosen it, to look after it (23) in health and 
in sickness are important to all men of means and taste who have 
not been infected with the motoring microbe. The brevity, however, with 
which our guide, philosopher and friend ingeniously skims the delicate 
operation of buying, calls for qualified praise. 

Cricket gives us three books against the single volume of last year. 
This increase may be taken as wholesome evidence that cricket is still 
the national pastime, though if the weather of last summer is to be a 
precedent, Dr. Grace’s table version will assuredly have to take its place, 
and the test matches may yet be played in the Albert Hall. There are 
two-legged colts in cricket as well as four-legged colts on the race- 
course, and Mr. Home Gordon (24) has summarised their past achieve- 
ments in a terrific array of tables that might perhaps move to emotion a 
senior wrangler or a certified actuary, but that leaves my unmathe- 
matical heart untouched. Nevertheless, Lord Hawke thinks that no 
cricket lover can do without the book, and he ought to know. I leave 
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the word with him, and adventure only a word in passing praise of the 
gigantic labour that the compiler must have put into the task. The 
only conceivable evil that the book might do is to establish a vogue for 
betting on cricket form, a departure that its ready reference style would 
much facilitate. Rather, however, than see gentlemen with scarves on 
their hats at Lord’s and the Oval, I would have Mr. Gordon’s book 
burnt by the public hangman. 

A larger cricket book (25) is furnished by the two most prominent 
members of the Surrey County Club, Lord Alverstone, the president, 
and Mr. Alcock, the secretary, assisted by various other Surrey cricketers. 
This is the standard account of the club and its historic ground, and 
over and above this it gives a most readable story of Surrey cricket, no 
mean epitome of the earlier history of the game in this country. Thus, 
both village and school cricket are the subjects of separate chapters, 
and in conclusion the Marquis de Santa Susana contributes 150 
pages of solid statistics, the stern earnestness of which quite eclipses 
the more gentle elaborations of Mr. Gordon. Comparisons between 
London’s two great grounds are always interesting, and they are not 
lacking in this book, either quoted or original, the conclusion being 
that Lord’s is for the classes and the ground “across the water” for 
the masses. 

Mr. W. J. Ford’s book (26) runs on somewhat similar lines, only Cam- 
bridge University is his theme. The Ford family has played no unim- 
portant part in the annals of Cambridge cricket, and the author is well 
qualified to make the most of his subject. As in the last volume, the 
statistics are placed at the end, only in this case they occupy about three- 
quarters of the book. The reading, however, in the first 150 pages 
is full of good anecdote, and the author’s conscientious indexing in 
three tables deserves special praise in a bookmaking age that rather 
underrates good indexing as a mere mechanical and inartistic accom- 
plishment. Thirty years have gone now since the day when Mr. Ford 
got his telegram to play for the University, and subsequently, like the 
gentleman in Jngoldsby, found himself ‘‘ looking remarkably blue ”’ ; but 
this book is ample evidence that he has closely followed the cricket of 
his alma mater long after he was able to play for her. 

Football does not fill many books nowadays, for the majority of 
footballers hardly come under the head of reading folk. Still, there 
is always room for a good book, and Captain Trevor, now, I believe, on 
service in South Africa, has written such a one (27). He traces the 
Rugby game back to its beginnings, and on the sordid story of the 
gladiatorial system in the Association game he also speaks his mind 
with a frankness that is no more than called for. Veiled pro- 
fessionalism, however, he regards as the De Wet of every football field, 
especially just north of the Severn tunnel. International football, army 
football, county football are all dealt with; and in four laborious 
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chapters the author reviews the chief clubs and universities and the 
records of their crack players. 

That golf will on occasion give “‘ great scope for power of recovery,” 
must be a self-evident proposition even to those who have not, like the 
present reviewer, seen a sheep felled by the coincidence of a golf ball 
and its sable nose, and then, after lying quite still in a driving mist for 
fully five minutes, stand upright and continue grazing as if nothing 
untoward had befallen it. Still, Mr. Hayward considers this truism of 
sufficient importance to print in his golfing chapters in the boy’s book 
of summer games (28) which he has compiled for Mr. Dewar’s ‘‘ Young 
England Library.” It may, however, be open to question whether even 
the most youthful of his readers will care to seek rest at St. Andrews 
by steeping his shattered nerves in the ‘‘innocent idolatry” of golf. 
There, it appears from this chronicle, folks carry a golf club in place of 
a walking stick. You ask how far it is to the post office and are told 
‘“‘about a good drive.” You want to know what sort of fellow Smith 
is, and are told that he ‘plays a very fair game.” All this must be 
very soothing, but, well, I know one man, at any,rate, who is not going 
to St. Andrews. 

Mr. Duncan’s Golfing Annual(29) pays two tributes to the Prime Minister, 
and it is very evident that the peaceful philosopher of Whittingehame 
has forgotten a good deal more golf than many of the younger men ever 
knew. But, ah, the sadness of it—si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait— 
the writer of the article finds that Mr. Balfour’s style betrays ‘ stiffen- 
ing of the sinews and loss of elasticity!’”’ Elsewhere in the book a 
veteran player admits that ‘selfish’? might perhaps be added to the 
two epithets already applied to the game, though he suggests “ self- 
regarding” as a euphemism. It is one worthy of the statesman himself. 

The reviewer is chiefly concerned with Mr. Fletcher Robinson’s racy 
and appropriate text in the collection of Sporting Pictures (30), recently 
issued. To write to order on half a hundred sporting prints was no 
mean test of versatility ; and fox-hunting, football, cricket, shooting 
over dogs, yachting, fishing, deerstalking and golf all in turn exercise 
the showman’s ingenuity. The pictures themselves are beautiful. 

Now that Sir Thomas Lipton’s latest challenge has been cabled and 
accepted, the most immediately interesting portions of Mr. Gabe’s 
record (32) are those which deal with the early history of the America Cup. 
The origin of Lloyd’s and the early vicissitudes of that exclusive body, 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, are also discussed in these pages, though on 
the last tack the wind will soon be taken out of Mr. Gabe’s sails by a 
large official history of the Squadron, issued, however, too late for 
notice in these pages. 

Whether motoring is a sport is a moot point. I recently asked Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth whether it was, and he replied decidedly not. As 
he is mainly responsible for the ‘‘ Badminton” library on the subject (33), 
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he ought to know. Let us, then, call it a pastime. The volume con- 
tributed by Mr. Harmsworth and a score of other enthusiasts is 
thorough, and those whose ambition it is to move along our country 
lanes like smoke-balls will find every hint as to the chvice of motors, 
even to their own apparel and behaviour under such trying conditions. 

A form of self-immolation which certainly places the last scene amid 
more beautiful surroundings, yearly, if not indeed daily, attracts pleasure- 
seekers to the Alps; and Dr. Norman Collie (34) evidently has all agreeable 
possibilities in mind when he congratulates himself on the fact that, 
should he fall and break his neck in the Alps, his ghost would subse- 
quently roam in a cleaner environment than if it were penned amid 
the tombstones of a London cemetery. What pleasant companionship 
such reflections must afford on Alp and Himalaya, amid the ledges of 
Gjeitgaljar, in the Lofotens, the Canadian Rockies, the Coolin of Skye, the 
hills of Kerry! Thank goodness I am no mountaineer! For me, the 
level, smiling plain, evenif it means a commonplace death in bed. Dr. 
Collie’s photographs are as good as his descriptions, which is saying 
a good deal. Another volume has a more historic and retrospective 
interest, for it is a finely illustrated reprint of A. W. Moore’s journals (35) 
of 1864. That Mr. Moore died peacefully at a Mediterranean health 
resort, and at sea level, was clearly no fault of his own, for he was 
among the most daring and successful climbers of his day. And he seems 
to have climbed as high in the affection of his friends as he did in the 
snow-capped ranges that held no terrors for him when on the war-path. 

Mr. Benson (36) hunts when there is nothing else to do, but give him a 
crag to climb and he is happy, setting the pleasures of climbing above 
all other athletic triumphs. The passion for dominating every peak 
‘‘ from Gaurisankai to Primrose Hill,” is characteristic of a certain tem- 
perament, and, judging from the facial expressions of the subjects in 
Mr. Benson’s book, achievement brings a calm content. 

Mountain climbing, if anything, must require careful and methodical 
training of the body, and of training not merely for games, but also by 
them, Mr. Eustace Miles (37) can write with as much authority as most men. 
A healthy body first and a healthy mind afterwards is, perhaps, his ideal, 
for he puts such a variety of questions and supplies such amazing 
answers that the aspiring athlete turns giddy. Some of his ‘‘ Avenues” 
are set wide and pleasantly planted; elsewhere the way is narrow and 
tortuous. It is to be presumed that the author’s allusion to the effect 
of joy on the chemical composition of the blood is not reminiscent of 
his college bump suppers and other youthful outrages against his latter- 
day principles. 

Sporting fiction is not in my line on these occasions, but I am tempted 
from precedent to a passing mention of two books. The one is a breezy 
history of a modern Viking (38), with excellent pictures, in Mr. Hales’s 
best style, of the prize ring, the Epsom racecourse and a run with the 
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Quorn. The other (39) sketches the upward career of the very progressive Hi 

. . 2 . | | 
“T. Thompson,” in whom Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has given us the most 4] 
singular compound of poacher and millionaire that even Yorkshire ever i 











produced. The lady of his desires, who bears the awe-inspiring hall- i 
mark of “county,” is just a little homely in her manner; but her i 
insistent lord is delightful, and those who like their sport in the form H| 
of novels, and who know their Whyte-Melville by heart, cannot do i 
better than follow his fortunes. A 
F. G. AFLALo, 
«| 
SOME OF THE YEAR’S SPORTING BOOKS. ‘i! 
(a) FisHine AnD SuHoorine. 
1. Sport and Travel in North Africa (3 vols.). By A. E. Pease. a) 
2. Two African Trips. By E. N. Buxton. 
3. Fishing and Shooting. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
1. Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord Granville Gordon. i} 
}. Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. | 
6. Through the Heart of Patagonia. By Hesketh Prichard. 
7. A Sporting Trip throush Abyssinia. By P. H. G. Powell-Cotton. | 
8. Broadland Sport. By Nicholas Everitt. | 
9. The Pointer and His Predecessors. By W. Arkwright. il | 
10. Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns. By Admiral Sir William Kennedy. i 
11. Moose Hunting, Salmon Fishing and other Sport in Canada. By T. R. Pattillo. it 
12. Letters to Sea Fishers. By * John Bickerdyke.”’ i} 
13. The Giant Fish of Florida. By J. Turner-Turner. ih 
14. Salmon and Trout. By Dean Sage and Others. 
15. The Deer Family. By President Roosevelt and Others. | 
16. Upland Game Birds. By Edwyn Sandys and Others. 1 
17. Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. By 8. Perez Triana. | 
(6) Horseractne, &e. if 
18. The King’s Race Horses. By Edward Spencer. i | 
19. The History of the Racehorse. By T. A. Cook. i 
20. The History of the St. Leger Stakes. By J. 8S. Fletcher. i} 
21. A Wasted Life. By Dyke Wilkinson. i 
ca? eee ae 
93. tc oe By Frank T. Barton. 
c) GAMES. 
24. Cricket Form at a Glance. By Home Gordon. 
25. Surrey Cricket. By Lord Alverstone and C. W. Alcock. | 
26. History of Cambridge University Cricket. By W. J. Ford. | 
27. Rugby Union Football. By Captain Philip Trevor. i | 
28. The Summer Playground. By C. Spencer Hayward. i 
29. The Golfing Annual. By D.S. Duncan (Editor). 
(d) MisceLLanrous. 
30. Sporting Pictures. By B. Fletcher Robinson (text). 
31. Sports of the World, By F. G. Aflalo (Editor). 
32. Yachting. By Julius Gabe. 
33. Motors. By Alfred Harmsworth and Others. } 
34. Climbing in the Himalaya. By Dr. Norman Collie. 
35. The Alps in 1864. By A. W. Moore. Edited by A. B. W. Kennedy. F 
36. Crag and Hound in Lakeland. By C. E. Benson. ¥ 
37. Avenues tu Health. By Eustace Miles. } 
38. The Viking Strain. By A. G. Hales. i 
39. Thompson’s Progress. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
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MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 
I1lT.—Crerrarmy WuHo.esatE Aspects oF Man-Maxrna. 


Wirn a skin of infinite delicacy that life will harden very speedily, with 
a discomforted writhing little body, with a weak and wailing outcry 
that stirs the heart, the creature comes protesting into the world, and 
unless death win a victory, we and chance and the forces of life in it, 
make out of that soft helplessness a man. Certain things there are 
inevitable in that man and unalterable, stamped upon his being long 
before the moment of his birth, the inherited things, the inherent 
things, his final and fundamental self. This is his “ heredity,” his 
incurable reality, the thing that out of all his being, stands the test of 
survival and passes on to his children. Certain things he must be, 
certain things he may be and certain things are for ever beyond his 
scope. That much his parentage defines for him, that is the natural 
man. 

But, in addition, there is much else to make up the whole adult man 
as we know him. There is all that he has learnt since his birth, all 
that he has been taught to do and trained to do, his language, the 
circle of ideas he has taken to himself, the disproportions that come 
from unequal exercise and the bias due to circumambient sugges- 
tion. There are a thousand habits and a thousand prejudices, powers 
undeveloped and skill laboriously acquired. There are scars upon his 
body, and scars upon his mind. All these are secondary things, things 
capable of modification and avoidance ; they constitute the manufactured 
man, the artificial man. And itis chiefly with all this superposed and 
adherent and artificial portion of a man that this and the following 
Paper will deal. The question of improving the breed, of raising the 
average human heredity we have discussed and set aside. We are 
going to draw together now as many things as possible that bear upon 
the artificial constituent, the made and controllable constituent in the 
mature and fully-developed man. We are going to consider how it is 
built up and how it may be built up, we are going to attempt a rough 
analysis of the whole complex process by which the civilised citizen is 
evolved from that raw and wailing little creature. 

Before his birth, at the very moment when his being becomes possi- 
ble, the inherent qualities and limitations of a man are settled for good 
and all, whether he will be a negro or a white man, whether he will 
be free or not of inherited disease, whether he will be passionate or 
phlegmatic or imaginative or six-fingered or with a snub or aquiline 
nose. And not only that, but even before his birth the qualities that 
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are not strictly and inevitably inherited are also beginning to be made. 
The artificial, the avoidable handicap also, may have commenced in the 
worrying, the overworking or the starving of his mother. In the first 
few months of his life very slight differences in treatment may have 
life-long consequences. No doubt there is an extraordinary recupera- 
tive power in very young children; if they do not die under neglect or 
ill-treatment they recover to an extent incomparably greater than any 
adult could do, but there remains still a wide marginal difference 
between what they become and what they might have been. With 
every year of life the recuperative quality diminishes, the initial 
handicap becomes more irrevocable, the effects of ill-feeding, of unwhole- 
some surroundings, of mental and moral infections become more inex- 
tricably a part of the growing individuality. And so we may well begin 
our study by considering the circumstances under which the opening 
phase, the first five years of life, are most safely and securely passed. 

Food, warmth, cleanliness and abundant fresh air there must be 
from the first, and unremitting attention, such attention as only love 
can sustain. And in addition there must be knowledge. It is a plea- 
sant superstition that Nature (who in such connections becomes 
feminine and assumes a capital N) is to be trusted in these matters. 
It is a pleasant superstition to which, some of us, under the agreeable 
counsels of sentimental novelists, of thoughtless mercenary preachers, 
and ignorant and indolent doctors, have offered up a child or so. We 
are persuaded to believe that a mother has an instinctive knowledge of 
whatever is necessary for a child’s welfare, and the child, until it 
reaches the knuckle-rapping age at least, an instinctive knowledge of 
its own requirements. Whatever proceedings are most suggestive of 
an ideal naked savage leading a “ natural” life, are supposed to be 
not only more advantageous to the child but in some mystical way 
more moral. The spectacle of an undersized porter-fed mother, for 
example, nursing a spotted and distressful baby, is exalted at the expense 
of the clean and simple artificial feeding that is often advisable to-day. 
Yet the mortality of first-born children should indicate that a modern 
woman carries no instinctive system of baby management about with 
her in her brain, evenif her savage ancestress had anything of the sort, 
and both the birth rate and the infantile death rate of such noble 
savages as our civilisation has any chance of observing, suggest a certain 
generous carelessness, a certain spacious indifference to individual 
misery, rather than a trustworthy precision of individual guidance 
about Nature’s way. 

This cant of Nature’s trustworthiness is partly a survival of the day 
of Rousseau and Sturm (of the Reflections), when untravelled men, 
orthodox and unorthodox alike, in artificial wigs, spouted in unison in 
this regard ; partly it is the half instinctive tactics of the lax and lazy- 
minded to evade trouble and austerities. The incompetent medical 
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practitioner, incapable of regimen, repeats this cant even to-day, though 
he knows full well that, left to Nature, men over-eat themselves almost 
as readily as dogs, contract a thousand diseases and exhaust their 
last vitality at fifty, and that half the white women in the world would 
die with their first children still unborn. He knows, too, that to the 
details of such precautionary measures as vaccination, for example, 
instinct is strongly opposed, and that drainage and filterage and the 
use of soap in washing are manifestly unnatural things. That large, 
naked, virtuous, pink, Natural Man, drinking pure spring water, eating 
the fruits of the earth, and living to ninety in the open air is a fantasy ; 
he never was nor will be. The real savage is a nest of parasites within 
and without, he smells, he rots, he starves. Forty is a great age for 
him. He is as full of artifice as his civilised brother, only not so 
wise. As for his moral integrity, let the curious inquirer seek an 
account of the Tasmanian, or the Australian, or the Polynesian before 
‘‘ sophistication ’’ came. 

The very existence and nature of man is an interference with Nature 
and Nature’s ways, using Nature in this sense of the repudiation of 
expedients. Man is the tool-using animal, the word-using animal, the 
animal of artifice and reason, and the only possible “‘ return to Nature ” 
for him —if we scrutinize the phrase—would be a return to the scratch- 
ing, promiscuous, arboreal simian. '™» rebel against instinct, to rebel 
against ‘imitation, to evade, to trip up, and at last to close with and 
grapple and conquer the forces that dominate him, is the fundamental 
being of man. And from the very outset of his existence, from the 
instant of his birth, if the best possible thing is to be made 
of him, wise contrivance must surround him. The soft new, 
living thing must be watched for every sign of discomfort, it must be 
weighed and measured, it must be thought about, it must be talked to° 
and sung to, skilfully and properly, and presently it must be given 
things to see and handle that the stirring germ of its mind may not go 
unsatisfied. From the very beginning, if we are to do our best for a 
child, there must be forethought and knowledge quite beyond the limit 
of instinct’s poor equipment. 

Now, for a child to have all these needs supplied implies certain other 
conditions. The constant loving attention is to be got only from a 
mother or from some well-affected girl or woman. It is not a thing to 
be hired for money, nor contrivable on any wholesale plan. Possibly 
there may be ways of cherishing and nursing infants by wholesale that 
will keep them alive, but at best these are second best ways, and we are 
seeking the best possible. A very noble, exceptionally loving and 
quite indefatigable woman might conceivably direct the development of 
three or four little children from their birth onward, or, with very good 
assistance, even of six or seven at a time, as well as a good mother 
could do for one, but it would be a very rare and wonderful thing. We 
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must put that aside as an exceptional thing, quite impossible to 
provide when it is most needed, and we must fall back upon the fact 
that the child must have a mother or nurse—and it must have that 
attendant exclusively to itself for the first year or so of life. The 
mother or nurse must bein health, physically and morally, well fed and 
contented, and able to give her attention mainly, if not entirely, to the 
little child. The child must lie warmly in a well-ventilated room, with 
some one availably in hearing day and night, there must be plentiful 
warm water to wash it, plenty of wrappings and towellings and so forth 
for it ; itis best to take it often into the open air, and for this, under urban 
or suburban conditions at any rate, a perambulator is almost necessary. 
The room must be clean and brightly lit, and prettily and interestingly 
coloured if we are to get the best results. These things imply a certain 
standard of prosperity in the circumstances of the child’s birth. Either 
the child must be fed in the best way from a mother in health and 
abundance, or if it is to be bottle fed, there must be the most elaborate 
provision for sterilizing and warming the milk and adjusting its com- 
position to the changing powers of the child’s assimilation. These 
conditions imply a house of a certain standard of comfort and equip- 
ment, and it is manifest the mother cannot be earning her own living 
before and about the time of the child’s birth, nor, unless she is going 
to employ a highly skilled, trustworthy, and probably expensive person 
as nurse, for some year or so after it. She or the nurse must be of a 
certain standard of intelligence and education, trained to be observant 
and keep her temper, and she must speak her language with a good, 
clear accent. Moreover, behind the mother and readily available, must 
be a highly-skilled medical man. 

Not to have these things means a handicap. Not to have that very 
watchful feeding and attention at first means a loss of nutrition, a 
retarding of growth, that will either never be recovered or will be 
recovered later at the expense of mental development or physical 
strength. The early handicap may also involve a derangement of the 
digestion, a liability to stomachic and other troubles, that may last 
throughout life. Not to have the singing and talking and the varied 
interest of coloured objects and toys means a falling away from the best 
mental development, and a taciturn nurse or a nurse with a base accent 
means backwardness and needless difficulty with the beginning of 
speech. Not to be born within reach of abundant changes of clothing 
and abundant water means—however industrious and cleanly the 
instincts of nurse and mother—a lack of the highest possible cleanli- 
ness and a lack of health and vitality. And the absence of highly- 
skilled medical advice, or the attentions of over-worked and under- 
qualified practitioners, may convert a transitory crisis or a passing 
ailment into permanent injury or fatal disorder. 

It is very doubtful if these most favourable conditions fall to the lot 
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of more than a quarter of the children born to-day even in England, 
where infant mortality is at its lowest. The rest start handicapped. 
They start handicapped and fail to reach their highest possible develop- 
ment. They are born of mothers pre-occupied by the necessity of earn- 
ing a living or by vain occupations, or already battered and exhausted 
by immoderate child-bearing; they ere born into insanitary and ugly 
or inconvenient homes, their mothers or nurses are ignorant and in- 
capable, there is insufficient food or incompetent advice, there is, if 
they are town children, nothing for their lungs but vitiated air, and 
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there is not enough sunlight for them. And accordingly they fall 
away at the very outset from what they might be, and for the most 
part they never recover their lost start. 

Just what this handicap amounts to, so far as it works out in 
physical consequences, is to be gauged by certain almost classical 
figures, which I have here ventured to present again in graphic form. 
These figures do not present our total failure, they merely show how 
far the less fortunate section of the community falls short of the more 
fortunate. They are taken from Clifford Allbutt’s System of Medicine 
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(art. ‘“‘ Hygiene of Youth,” Dr. Clement Dukes). 15,564 boys and 
young men were measured and weighed to get these figures. The 
black columns indicate the weight (+ 9 lbs. of clothes) and height 
respectively of youths of the town artisan population, for the various 
ages from ten to twenty-five indicated at the heads of the columns. The 
white additions to these columns indicate the additional weight and 
height of the more favoured classes at the same ages. Public school- 
boys, naval and military cadets, medical and university students, were 
taken to represent the more favoured classes. It will be noted that 
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while the growth in height of the lower class boy falls short from the 
very earliest years, the strain of the adolescent period tells upon his 
weight, and no doubt upon his general stamina, most conspicuously. 
These figures, it must be borne in mind, deal with the living members 
of each class at the ages given. The mortality, however, in the black 
or lower class is probably higher than in the upper class year by year, 
and if this could be allowed for it would greatly increase the apparent 
failure of the lower class. And these matters of height and weight are 
only coarse material deficiencies. They serve to suggest, but they do 
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not serve to gauge, the far graver and sadder loss, the invisible and 
immeasurable loss through mental and moral qualities undeveloped, 
through activities warped and crippled and vitality and courage lowered. 
Moreover, defective as are these urban artisans, they are, after all, 
much more ‘‘ picked” than the youth of the upper classes. They are 
survivors of a much more stringent process of selection than goes on 
amidst the more hygienic upper and middle-class conditions. The 
following three columns represent the mortality 

pcan Dorseé. Lancs. of children under five in Rutlandshire, where it 
is lowest, in the year 1900, in Dorsetshire, a 
reasonably good county, and in Lancashire, the 

worst in England, for the same year. Each 

2 entire column represents 1,000 births, and the 


103 


blackened portion represents the proportion of 
800 that 1,000 dead before the fifth birthday. Now, 
unless we are going to assume that the children 
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born in Lancashire are inherently weaker than 
700) the children born in Rutland or Dorset —and 
there is not the shadow of a reason why we 
should believe that—we must suppose that at 


= least 161 children out of every 1,000 in Lanca- 
shire were killed by the conditions into which 
500 they were born. That excess of blackness in the 


third column over that in the first represents a 
holocaust of children, that goes on year by year, 
400 a perennial massacre of the innocents, out of 
which no political capital can be made, and 
which is accordingly outside the sphere of prac- 
300 tical politics altogether as things are at present. 
The same men who spouted infinite mischief 
because a totally unforeseen and unavoidable 


ang epidemic of measles killed some thousands of 
children in South Africa, who, for some idiotic or 
od wicked vote-catching purpose, attempted to turn 


that epidemic to the permanent embitterment of 
Dutch and English, these same men allow thou- 
| 7 i sands and thousands of avoidable deaths of 
English children close at hand to pass absolutely 

unnoticed. The fact that more than 21,000 little children died need- 
lessly in Lancashire in that very same year means nothing to them at 
all. It cannot be used to embitter race against race, and to hamper 
that process of world unification which it is their pious purpose to delay. 
It does not at all follow that even the Rutland 103 represents the 
possible minimum of infant mortality. One learns from the Registrar- 
General’s return for 1891 that among the causes of death specified in the 
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three counties of Dorset, Wiltshire and Hereford, where infant mortality 
is scarcely half what it is in the three vilest towns in England in this 
respect, Preston, Leicester and Blackburn, the number of children killed 
by injury at birth is three times as great as it is in these same towns. 
Unclassified ‘‘ violence” also accounts for more infant deaths in the 
country than in towns. This suggests pretty clearly a delayed and 
uncertain medical attendance and rough conditions, and it points us to still 
better possibilities. These diagrams and these facts justify together a 
reasonable hope that the mortality of infants under five throughout 
England might be brought to less than one-third what it is in 
child-destroying Lancashire at the present time, to a figure that is well 
under ninety in the thousand. 

A portion of infant and child mortality represents no doubt the 
lingering and wasteful ronoval from this world of beings with inherent 
defects, beings who, . the most part, ought never to have 
been born and need not have been born under conditions of 
greater foresight. These, however, are the merest small fraction 
of our infant mortality. It leaves untouched the fact that a 
vast multitude of children of untainted blood and good mental and 
moral possibilities, as unany, perhaps, as 100 in each 1,000 born, die 
yearly through insufficient food, insufficient good air and insufficient 
attention. The plain and simple truth is that they are born need- 
lessly. There are still too many births for our civilisation to look after, 
we are still unfit to be trusted with a rising birth-rate'! These poor little 


(1) It is a digression from the argument of this Paper, but I would like to point out 
here a very popular misconception about the birth-rate which needs exposure. It is 
known that the birth-rate is falling in all European countries—a fall which has a very 
direct relation to a rise in the mean standard of comfort and the average age at 
marriage—and alarmists foretell a time when nations will be extinguished through this 
decline. They ascribe it to a certain decline in religious faith, to the advance of science 
and scepticism, and so forth; it is a part, they say, of the general demoralisation of our 
time. The thing is a popular cant and quite unsupported by facts. The decline in the 
birth-rate is—so far as England and Wales goes—partly a real deeline due to a decline 
in gross immorality, partly to a real decline due to the later age at which women 
marry, and partly a statistical decline due to an increased proportion of people too old 
or too yeung for child-bearing. Wherever the infant mortality is falling there is an 
apparent misleading fall in the birth-rate due to the “ loading ’’ of the population with 
children. Here are the sort of figures that are generally given. They are the figures 
for England and Wales for two typical periods. 


Period 1846-1850 . , ‘ > . 33°8 births per 1000. 
Period 1896-1900. . . . . . 280 4, ao 
4 





5°8 fall in the birth-rate. 


This as it stands is very striking. But if we take the death-rates of these two 
periods we find that they have fallen also. 


Period 1846-1850, . .  .  .  . 23°83 deaths per 1000. 
Period 1896-1900 . . . . . IMT - 5 








5°6 tall in the death-rate. 
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souls are born, amidst tears and suffering they gain such love as they may, 
they learn to feel and suffer, they struggle and cry for food, for air, for the 
right to develop ; and our civilisation at present has neither the courage 
to kill them outright quickly, cleanly, and painlessly, nor the heart and 
courage and ability to give them what they need. They are overlooked 
and misused, they go short of food and air, they fight their pitiful little 
battle for life against the cruellest odds; and they are beaten. Battered, 
emaciated, pitiful, they are thrust out of life, borne out of our regardless 
world, stiff little life-soiled sacrifices to the spirit of disorder against 
which it is man’s pre-eminent duty to battle. There has been all the 
pain in their lives, there has been the radiated pain of their misery, 
there has been the waste of their grudged and insufficient food, and all 
the pain and labour of their mothers, and all the world is the sadder 
for them because they have lived in vain. 


Now, since our imaginary New Republic, which is to set itself to the 
making of a better generation of men, will find the possibility of 
improving the race by selective breeding too remote for anything but 


Let us subtract death-rate from birth-rate and that will give the effective rate of 
increase of the population. 


Period 1846-1850 ; 10:5 effective rate of increase. 
Period 1896-1900 ‘ ; R - 10°3 aa - 


‘2 fall in the rate of increase. 


But now comes a curious thing that those who praise the good old pre-Board School 
days—the golden age of virtuous innocence—ignore. The 


Illegitimate births in 1846-1850 numbered 2°2 per 1000, 
in 1896-1900 they numbered 12 per 1000. 


So that if it were not for this fall in illegitimate births the period 1896-1900 would 
show a positive rise in the effective rate of increase of 8 per thousand. The eminent 
persons therefore who ascribe our falling birth-rate to irreligion and so forth, either 
speak without knowledge or with some sort of knowledge beyond my ken. England 
is, as a matter of fact, becoming not only more hygienic and rational, but more moral 
and more temperate. The highly moral, healthy, prolific, pious England of the past 
is just another poetical delusion of the healthy savage type. 

I may perhaps mention here, although I have obtained no serviceable results, that I 
have recently made one or two little excursions towards a more particular analysis of 
these things. My only discovery is the discovery of complexities, and the impossibility 
of getting to any satisfactory results with the resources at my disposal. For example, 
here is one odd result, quite inexplicable and running entirely counter to the 
general trend of things ; the birth-rute in episcopal families is conspicuously higher now than 
tt was a hundred years ago. With the able help of Mr. F. G. H. Tate of the Royal 
College of Science and the Customs Laboratory, I have investigated the family 
circumstances of the bishops and archbishops between the years 1770 and 1800 and 
between the years 1870 and 1900, and I find that in the former period there were 45, 
of whom 38 were married, with a total of 150 children, giving an average family of 3°94, 
while in the latter period, of 52 ecclesiastics, 44 were married and the total number of 
children was 241, an average family of 5°47! ‘Luisis really a very striking difference. 
It would be interesting to know if there has been a parallel movement in the lay 
aristocracy. If so, our upper class is, in a sense, becoming our proletariat, our prolific 
class, as the mass of our population becomes less prolific. 
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further organised inquiry, it is evident that its first pointof attack will 
have to be the wastage of such births as the world gets to-day. Through- 
out the world the New Republic will address itself to this problem, and 
when a working solution has been obtained, then the New Republican 
on press and platform, the New Republican in pulpit and theatre, the 
New Republican upon electoral committee and in the ballot box, will 
press weightily to see that solution realised. Upon the theory of New 
Republicanism as it was discussed in our first Paper an effective 
solution (effective enough, let us say, to abolish seventy or eighty per 
cent.) of this scandal of infantile suffering would have precedence over 
almost every existing political consideration. 

The problem of securing the maximum chance of life and health for 
every baby born into the world is an extremely complicated one, and 
the reader must not too hastily assume that a pithy complete recipe is 
attempted here. Yet complicated though the problem is, there does not 
occur any demonstrable impossibility such as there is in the question 
of selective breeding. I believe that a solution is possible, that its 
broad lines may be already stated, and that it could very easily be 
worked out to an immediate practical application. 

Let us glance first at a solution that is now widely understood to be 
incorrect. Philanthropic people in the past have attempted, and many 
are still striving, to meet the birth waste by the very obvious expe- 
dients of lying-in hospitals, orphanages and foundling institutions, 
waifs’ homes, Barnado institutions and the like, and within certain 
narrow limits these things no doubt serve a useful purpose in individual 
cases. But nowadays there is an increasing indisposition to meet the 
general problem by such methods because nowadays people are alive 
to certain ulterior consequences that were at first overlooked. Any 
extensive relief of parental responsibility we now know pretty certainly 
will serve to encourage and stimulate births in just those strata of 
society where it would seem to be highly reasonable to believe they are 
least desirable. It is just where the chances for a child are least that 
passions are grossest, basest and most heedless, and stand in the greatest 
need of a sense of the gravity of possible consequences to control their 
play, and to render it socially innocuous. If we were to take over or assist 
all the children born below a certain level of comfort, or rather, if we 
were to take over their mothers before the birth occurred, and bring up 
that great mass of children under the best conditions for them—supposing 
this to be possible—it would only leave our successors in the next 
generation a heavier task of the same sort. The assisted population 
would grow generation by generation relatively to the assisting until 
the Sinbad of Charity broke down. And quite early in the history of 
Charities it was found that a very grave impediment to their beneficial 
action lay in one of the most commendable qualities to be found in 
poor and poorish people, and that is pride. While Charities perhaps 
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catch the quite hopeless cases, they leave untouched the far more 
extensive mass of births in non-pauper, not very prosperous homes— 
the lower middle-class homes in towns, for example, which supply a 
large proportion of poorly developed adults to our community. Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree in his Poverty (that noble, able, valuable book), has 
shown that nearly thirty per cent. at least of a typical English town 
population goes short of the physical necessities of life. These people 
are fiercely defensive in such matters as this, and one may no more 
usurp and share their parental responsibility, badly though they dis- 
charge it, than one may handle the litter of a she-wolf. 

These considerations alone would suffiee to make us very suspicious 
of the philanthropic method of direct assistance, so far as the remedial 
aspect goes. But there is another, more sweeping and comprehensive 
objection to this method. Philanthropic institutions as a matter of 
fact rarely succeed in doing what they profess and intend to do. 

I do not allude here to the countless swindlers and sham institutions 
that levy a tremendous tribute upon the heedless good. Quite apart 
from that wastage altogether and speaking only of such bond-fide insti- 
tutions as would satisfy Mr. Labouchere, they do not work. It is 
one thing for the influential and opulent inactive person of good inten- 
tions to provide a magnificent building and a lavish endowment for 
some specific purpose, and quite another to attain in reality the osten- 
sible end of the display. It is easy to create a general effect of pro- 
viding comfort and tender care for helpless women who are becoming 
mothers, and of tending and training and educating their children, but 
in cold fact it is impossible to get enough capable and devoted people 
to do the work. Im cold fact lying-in hospitals have a tendency to 
become austere, hard, unsympathetic, wholesale concerns, with a dispo- 
sition to confuse and substitute moral for physical well-being. In cold 
fact, orphanages do not present any perplexing resemblance to an 
earthly paradise. However warm the heart behind the cheque, the 
human being at the other end of the chain is apt to find the charity no 
more than a rather inhuman machine. Shining devotees there are, 
but able, courageous and vigorous people are rare, and the world urges 
a thousand better employments upon them than the care of inferior 
mothers and inferior children. Exceptionally good people owe the 
world the duty of parentage themselves, and it follows that the rank 
and file of those in the service of Charity falls far below the standard 
necessary to give these poor children that chance in the world the 
cheque-writing philanthropist believes he is giving them. The great 
proportion of the servants and administrators of Charities are doing 
that work because they can get nothing better to do—and it is not 
considered remarkably high-class work. These things have to be 
reckoned with by every philanthropic person with sufficient faith to 
believe that an enterprise may not only look well but do well. One 
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gets a Waugh or a Barnado now and then, a gleam of efficiency in the 
waste, and for the rest this speviacle of stinted thought and unstinted 
giving, this modern Charity, is often no more than a pretentious 
wholesale substitute for retail misery and disaster. Fourteen million 
pounds a year, I am told, goes to British Charities and I doubt if any- 
thing like a fair million’s worth of palliative amelioration is attained 
for this expenditure. As for any permanent improvement, I doubt if 
all these Charities together achieve a net advance that could not be got 
by the discreet and able expenditure of ten or twelve thousand pounds. 

It is one of the grimiest ironies in life, that athwart the memory of 
sainted founders should be written the most tragic consequences. The 
Foundling Hospital of London, established by Coram—to save infant lives! 
—buried, between 1756 and 1760, 10,534 children out of 14,934 received, 
and the Dublin Foundling Hospital (suppressed in 1835) had a mortality 
of eighty per cent. The two great Russian institutions are, I gather, 
about equally deadly with seventy-five per cent., and the Italian insti- 
tutes run to about ninety per cent. The Florentine boasts a very 
beautiful and touching series of putti by Della Robbia, that does little 
or nothing to diminish its death-rate. So far from preventing infant 
murder these places, with the noblest intentions in the world, have, for 
all practical purposes, organized it. The London Foundling, be it 
noted, in the reorganised form it assumed after its first massacres, is not 
a Foundling Hospital at all. An extremely limited number of 
children, the illegitimate children of recommended respectable but 
unfortunate mothers, are converted into admirable bandsmen for the 
defence of the Empire or trained to be servants for people who feel 
the need of well-trained servants, at a gross cost that might well fill 
the mind of many a poor clergyman’s son with amazement and envy. 
And this is probably a particularly well-managed charity. It is doing 
all that can be expected of it, far above the general Charitable 
average. 

Every Poor Law Authority comes into the tangles of these perplexities. 
Upon the hands of every one of them come deserted children, the 
children of convicted criminals, the children of pauper families, a 
miscellaneous pitiful succession of responsibilities. The enter- 
prises they are forced to undertake to meet these charges rest on 
taxation, a financial basis far stabler than the fitful good intentions of the 
rich, but apart from this advantage there is little about them to differen- 
tiate them from Charities. The method of treatment varies from a 
barrack system, in which the children are herded in huge asylums like 
those places between Sutton and Banstead, to what is perhaps preferable, 
the system of boarding-out little groups of children with suitable 
poor people. Provided such boarded-out children are systematically 
weighed, measured and examined, and at once withdrawn when they 
drop below average mental and bodily progress, it would seem more 
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likely that a reasonable percentage should grow into ordinary useful 
citizens under these latter conditions than under the former. 

It is well, however, to anticipate a very probable side result if we make 
the boarding out of pauper children a regular rural industry. There 
will arise in many rural homes a very strong pecuniary inducement to 
limit the family. Side by side will be a couple with eight children of 
their own, struggling hard to keep them, and another family with, let 
us say, two children of their own blood and six ‘‘ boarded-out,” living 
in relative opulence. That side consequence must be anticipated. For 
my own part and for the reasons given in the second of these papers, I 
do not see that it is a very serious one so far as the future goes, because I 
do not think there is much to choose between the “‘ heredity ” of the rural 
and the urban strain. It is nonsense to pretend that we shall get the 
fine flower of the cottage population to board pauper children ; we shall 
induce respectable inferior people living in healthy conditions to take 
care of an inferior sort of children rescued from unhealthy disreputable 
conditions—that is all. The average inherent quality of the resultant 
adults will be about the same whichever element predominates. . . . 

Possibly this indifference may seem undesirable. But we must bear in 
mind that the whole problem is hard to cope with, it is an aspect of 
failure, and no sentimental juggling with facts will convert the business 
into a beautiful or desirable thing. Somehow or other we have to pay. 
Ali expedients must be palliatives, all will involve sacrifices ; we must, 
no doubt, adopt some of them for our present necessities, but they 
are like famine relief works, to adopt them in permanence is a counsel 
of despair. 

Clearly it is not along these lines that the capable men-makers we 
suppose to be attacking the problem will spend much of their energies. 
All the experiences of Charities and Poor-Law Authorities simply confirm 
our postulate of the necessity of a standard of comfort if a child is to 
have a really good initial chance in the world. The only conceivable 
solution of this problem is one that will ensure that no child, or only a 
few accidental and exceptional children, will be born outside these 
advantages. It is no good trying to sentimentalise the issue away. 
This is the end we must attain, to attain any effectual permanent 
improvement in the conditions of childhood. A certain number of 
people have to be discouraged and prevented from parentage, and a 
great number of homes have to be improved. How can we ensure these 
ends, or how far can we go towards ensuring them ? 

The first step to ensuring them is certainly to do all we can to 
discourage reckless parentage, and to render it improbable and difficult. 
We must make sure that whatever we do for the children, the burden of 
parental responsibility must not be lightened a feather-weight. All 
the experience of two hundred years of charity and poor law legislation 
sustains that. Dut to accept that as a first principle is one thing, and 
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to apply it by using a wretched little child as our instrument in the 
exemplary punishment of its parent is another. At present that is our 
hideous practice. So long as the parents are not convicted criminals, so 
long as they do not practise indictable cruelty upon their offspring, so 
long as the children themselves fall short of criminality, we insist upon 
the parent ‘‘ keeping’ the child. It may be manifest the child is 
ill-fed, harshly treated, insufficiently clothed, dirty and living among 
surroundings harmful to body and soul alike, but we merely take the 
quivering damaged victim and point the moral of the parent. ‘‘ This 
is what comes of your recklessness,” we say. ‘‘ Aren’t you ashamed of 
it?” And after inscrutable meditations the fond parent usually 
answers us by sending out the child to beg or sell matches or by some 
equally effective retort. 

Now a great number of excellent people pretend that this is a dilemma. 
“Take the child away,” it is argued, ‘‘and you remove one of the 
chief obstacles to the reckless reproduction of the unfit. Leave it in the 
parents’ hands and you must have the cruelty.”’ But really this is not a 
dilemma at all. There is a quite excellent middle way. It may not be 
within the sphere of practical politics at present—if not, it is work for 
the New Republic to get it there—but it would practically settle all this 
problem of neglected children. This way is simply to make the parent the 
debtor to society on account of the child for adequate food, clothing and 
care for at least the first twelve or thirteen years of life, and in the 
event of parental default to invest the local authority with exceptional 
powers of recovery in this matter. It would be quite easy to set up a 
minimum standard of clothing, cleanliness, growth, nutrition and educa- 
tion and provide, that if that standard was not maintained by a child, or 
if the child was found to be bruised or maimed without the parents 
being able to account for these injuries, the child should be at once 
removed from the parental care, and the parents charged with the cost 
of a suitable maintenance—which need not be excessively cheap. If 
the parents failed in the payments they could be put into celibate labour 
establishments to work off as much of the debt as they could, and they 
would not be released until their debt was fully discharged. Legislation of 
this type would not only secure all and more of the advantages children 
of the least desirable sort now get from Charities and public institutions, 
but it would certainly invest parentage with a quite unprecedented 
gravity for the reckless, and it would enormously reduce the number of 
births of the least desirable sort. Into this net, for example, every 
habitual drunkard who was a parent would, for his own good and the 
world’s, be almost certain to fall. 

So much for the worst fringe of this question, the maltreated children, 
the children of the slum, the children of drunkards and criminals, and 
the illegitimate. But the bulk of the children of deficient growth, the 
bulk of the excessive mortality, lies above the level of such intervention, 
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and the method of attack of the New Republican must be less direct. 
Happily there already exists a complicated mass of legislation that 
without any essential change of principle could be applied to this 
object. 

The first of the expedients which would lead to a permanent improve- 
ment in these matters is the establishment of a minimum of soundness 
and sanitary convenience in houses, below which standard it shall be 
illegal to inhabit a house at all. There should be a certain relation 
between the size of rooms and their ventilating appliances, a certain 
minimum of lighting, certain conditions of open space about the house 
and sane rules about foundations and materials. These regulations 
would vary with the local density of population—many things are 
permissible in Romney Marsh, for example, which the South-west wind 
sweeps everlastingly, that would be deadly in Rotherhithe. At present 
in England there are local building regulations, for the most part 
vexatious and stupid to an almost incredible degree, and compiled 
without either imagination or understanding, but it should be possible 
to substitute for these a national minimum of habitability without 
any violent revolution. A house that failed to come up to this minimum 
—which might begin very low and be raised at intervals of years—would, 
after due notice, be pulled down. It might be pulled down and the site 
taken over and managed by the local authority—allowing its owner a 
portion of its value in compensation—if it was evident his failure to 
keep up to the standard had an adequate excuse. In time it might be 
possible to level up the minimum standard of all tenements in towns 
and urban districts at any rate to the possession of a properly 
equipped bathroom for example, without which, for hard-working people, 
regular cleanliness is a practical impossibility. This process of levelling- 
up the minimum tenement would be enormously aided by a philan- 
thropic society which would devote itself to the study of building methods 
and materials, to the evolution of conveniences, and the direction of 
invention to lessening the cost and complication of building wholesome 
dwellings. 

The state of repair of inhabited buildings is also already a matter of 
public concern. All that is needed is a slow persistent tightening-up of 
the standard. This would ensure, at any rate, that the outer shell of the 
child’s surroundings gave it a fair chance in life. 

In the next place comes legislation against overcrowding. There 
must be a maximum number of inhabitants to any tenement and a 


really sane law will be far more stringent to secure space and air for young 
children than for adults. There is little reason except the possible har- 
bouring of parasites and infectious disease why five or six adults should 
not share a cask on a dust heap as a domicile—if it pleases them. But 
directly children come in we touch the future. The minimum permissible 
tenement for a maximum of two adults and a very young child is one 
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properly ventilated room capable of being heated, with close and easy 
access to sanitary conveniences, a constant supply of water and easy 
means of getting warm water. More than one child should mean 
another room, and it seems only reasonable if we go so far as this, to 
go further and require a minimum of furniture and equipment, a fire- 
guard, for instance, and a separate bed or cot for the child. In a civilised 
community little children should not sleep with adults and the killing of 
children by “ accidental” overlaying should be a punishable offence.' If 
a woman does not wish to be dealt with as a half-hearted murderess she 
should not behave like one. It should also be punishable on the part 
of a mother to leave children below a certain age alone for longer than 
a certain interval. It is absurd to punish people as we do, for the 
injuries inflicted by them upon their children during uncontrollable 
anger and not to punish them for the injuries inflicted by uncontrolled 
carelessness. Such legislation should ensure children space, air and 
attention.° 


(1) In the returns I have quoted from Blackburn, Leicester, and Preston the number 
of deaths from suffocation per 100,000 infants born was 232 in the first year of life. 

(2) It is less within the range of commonly grasped ideas, it is therefore less within 
the range of practical expedients, to point out that a graduated scale of building regula- 
tion might be contrived for use in different localities. Districts could be classed in 
grades determined by the position of each district in the scale of infant mortality, and 
in those in which the rate was highest the hygienic standard could be made most stringent 
and onerous upon the house owner. This would force up the price of house room and 
that would force up the price of labour and this would give the proprietors of un- 
wholesome industries a personal interest in hygienic conditions about them. It would 
also tend to force population out of districts intrinsically unhealthy into districts in- 
trinsically healthy. The statistics of low-grade districts could be examined to discover 
the distinctive diseases which determined their lowness of grade, and if these were pre- 
ventable diseases they could be controlled by special regulations. A further extension 
of these principles might be made. Direct inducements to attract the high birth-rates 
towards exceptionally healthy districts could be contrived by a differential rating of 
sound families with children in such districts, the burthen of heavy rates could be thrown 
upon silly and selfish landowners who attempted to stifle sound populations by using 
highly habitable areas as golf links, private parks, game preserves, and the like, and 
public-spirited people could combine to facilitate communications that would render 
life in such districts compatible with industrial occupation. Such deliberate redis- 
tribution of population as this differential treatment of districts involves, is, however, 
quite beyond the available power and intelligence of our public control at present, and 
I suggest it here as something that our grandchildren perhaps may begin to consider. 
But if in the obscurity of this footnote I may let myself go, I would point out that, in 
the future, a time may come when locomotion will be so swift and convenient and cheap 
that it will be unnecessary to spread out the homes of our great communities where the 
industrial and trading centres are gathered together; it will be unnecessary for each 
istrict to sustain the renewal and increase of its own population. Certain wide regions 
will become specifically administrative and central—the home lands, the mother lands, 
the centres of education and population, and others will become specifically fields of 
action. Something of this kind is to a slight degree already the case with Scotland, 
which sends out its hardy and capable sons wherever the world has need of 
them; the Swiss mountains, too, send their sons far and wide in the world, and on the 
other hand, with regard to certain elements of population, at any rate, London and 
the Gold Coast and, I suspect, some regions in the United States of America, receive 
to consume, 
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But it will be urged that these things are likely to bear rather 
severely on the very poor parent. To which a growing number of 
people will reply that the parent should not be a parent under circum- 
stances that do not offer a fair prospect of sound child-birth and nurture. 
It is no good trying to eat our cake and have it ; if the parent does not 
suffer the child will, and of the two, we, of the New Republic, have no 
doubt that the child is the more important thing. 

It may be objected, however, that existing economic conditions make 
life very uncertain for many very sound and wholesome kinds of people, 
and that it is oppressive and likely to rob the State of good citizens to 
render parentage burthensome and to surround it with penalties. But 
that directs our attention to a second scheme of expedients which have 
crystallised about the expression, the Minimum Wage. The cardinal 
idea of this group of expedients is this, that it is unjust and cruel in 
the present and detrimental to the future of the world to let any one be 
fully employed at a rate of payment at which a wholesome, healthy, 
and, by the standards of comfort at the time, a reasonably happy life is 
impossible. Jt is better in the long run that people whose character and 
capacity will not render it worth while to employ them at the Minimum Wage 
should not be employed at all. The sweated employment of such people, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb show most conclusively in their great work on 
Industrial Democracy, arrests the development of labour-saving 
machinery,' replaces and throws out of employment superior and 
socially more valuable labour, enables these half capables to establish 
base families of inadequately-fed and tended children (which presently 
collapse upon public and private charity), and so lowers and keeps down 
the national standard of life. As these writers show very clearly, an 
industry that cannot adequately sustain sound workers is not in reality 
a source of public wealth at all, but a disease and a parasite upon the 
public body. It is eating up citizens the State has had the expense of 
educating, and very often the indirect cost of rearing. Obviously the 
minimum wage for a civilised adult male should be sufficient to cover 
the rent of the minimum tenement permissible with three or four 
children, the maintenance of himself and his wife and children above the 
minimum standard of comfort, his insurance against premature or 
accidental death or temporary economic or physical disablement, some 
minimum provision for old age and a certain margin for the exercise of 
his individual freedom. 

So that while those who are bent on this conception of making 
economy in life and suffering the guiding principle of their public and 
social activity, are seeking to brace up the quality of the home on the 
one hand, they must also do all they can to bring about the realisation 
of this ideal of a minimum wage on the other. In the case of govern- 
ment and public employment and of large, well-organised industries, 


(1) Compare America and England in this respect. 
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the way is straight and open and the outlook very hopeful. Wherever 
licenses, tariffs, and any sort of registration occurs there are practicable 
means of bringing in this expedient. But where the employment is 
shifting and sporadic, or free from regulation, there we have a rent in 
our social sieve, and the submissive, eager inferior will still come in, 
the failures of our own race, the immigrant from baser lands, desperately 
and disastrously underselling our sound citizens. Obviously we must 
use every contrivance we can to mend these rents, by promoting the 
organisation of employments in every way that will not hamper progress 
in economic production. And if we can persuade the Trade Unions— 
and there is every sign that the old medieval guild conception of water- 
tight trade limitations is losing its hold upon those organisations—to 
facilitate the movement of workers from trade to trade under the shifting 
stress of changing employment and of changing economy of production, 
we shall have gone far to bring the possibilities of the rising operative 
up to the standard of the minimum home permissible for children. 
These things—if we could bring them about—would leave us with a 
sort of clarified Problem of the Unemployed on our hands. Our 
Minimum Wage would have strained these people out, and, provided 
there existed what is already growing up, an intelligent system of 
employment bureaus, we should have much more reason to conclude 
than we have at present, that they were mainly unemployed because of 
a real incapacity in character, strength, or intelligence for efficient 
citizenship. Our raised standards of housing, our persecution of over- 
crowding, and our obstruction of employment below the minimum 
wage, would have swept out the rookeries and hiding-places of these 
people of the Abyss. They would exist, but they would not multiply— 
and that is our supreme end. They would be tramping on roads where 
mendicity laws would prevail, there would be no houseroom for them, 
no squatting places. The casual wards would catch them and register 
them, and telephone one to the other about them. It is rare that chil- 
dren come into this world without a parent or so being traceable. 
Everything would converge to convince these people that to bear 
children into such an unfavourable atmosphere is an extremely incon- 
venient and undesirable thing. They would not have many children 
and such children as they had would fall easily into an organised net 
and get the protection of the criticised and improved development of 
our existing charitable institutions. This is the best we can do 
for those poor little creatures. As for that increasing section of 
the Abyss that will contrive to live childless, these papers have no 
quarrel with them. A childless wastrel is a terminating evil, and it 
may be, a picturesque evil. I must confess that a lazy rogue is very 
much to my taste, provided there is no tragedy of children to smear the 
joke with misery. And if he or she neither taints nor tempts the chil- 
dren who are our care, a childless weakling we may freely let our pity 
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and mercy go out to. To go childless is in them a virtue for which 
they merit our thanks. 

These are the first necessities, then, in the Making of Men and the 
bettering of the world, this courageous interference with what so many 
people call ‘‘ Nature’s methods’’ and ‘‘ Nature’s laws,” though, indeed, 
they are no more than the methods and laws of the beasts. By such 
expedients we may hope to see first, a certain fall in the birth-rate, a 
fall chiefly in the birth-rate of improvident, vicious and feeble types, 
a continuation, in fact, of that fall that is already so conspicuous in ille- 
gitimate births in Great Britain ; secondly, a certain, almost certainly 
more considerable fall in the death-rate of infants and young children, 
and that fall in the infantile death-rate will serve to indicate thirdly, a 
fall no statistics will fully demonstrate in what I may call the 
partial death-rate, the dwarfing and limiting of that innumerable host 
of children who do in an underfed meagre sort of a way, survive. This 
raising of the standard of homes will do a work that will not end with 
the children, the death line will sag downward for all the first twenty 
or thirty years of life. Dull-minded, indolent, prosperous people will say 
that all this is no more than a proposal to make man better by 
machinery, that you cannot reform the world by Board of Trade Regu- 
lations and all the rest of it. They will say that such work as this is 
a scheme of grim materialism, and that the Soul of Man gains no benefit 
by this ‘so-called Progress,” that it is not birth-rates that want raising 
but Ideals. We shall deal later with Ideals in general. Here I will 
mention only one, and that is, unhappily, only an Ideal Argument. I 
wish I could get together all these people who are so scornful of material- 
istic things, out of the excessively comfortable houses they inhabit, and 
I wish I could concentrate them in a good typical East London slum— 
five or six together in each room, one lodging with another, and I wish 
I could leave them there to demonstrate the superiority of high ideals 
to purely material considerations for the rest of their earthly career. . 
while we others went on with our sordid work unencumbered by their 
ideality. 

Think what these dry looking projects of building and trade regula- 
tion, and inspection and sanitation mean in reality! think of the promise 
they hold out to us of tears and suffering abolished, of lives invigorated 
and enlarged ! 


H. G. WEL.Ls. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 


The sending of « proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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